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SINCE our last issue the shadow of the greatest loss that 
could befall our nation has fallen on the Empire and the 
world. The new century has begun with an event which 
marks, more decisively than anything else could do, the end 
of a well-marked era in the history of the British power. 
The sorrow which has been shown so widely, with such 
solemn ceremony yet with such heartfelt sincerity, has proved 
that one of those rare moments in the history of mankind has 
come, when men know the importance of the great events 
among which they have lived, and recognise their culmina- 
tion in a single epoch or a single life. Queen Victoria is 
dead. And the sense of personal loss which has fallen on 
the great Empire, recreated in her reign, complemented, as 
it has been, by the deep respect and genuine appreciation 
which foreign nations have shown for the noble life that has 
closed, points to a solidarity, a comradeship, a unity of 
feeling, which may well mark the climax of the last century 
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of work and growth, and stamp its character upon what 
future generations will know as the Victorian Age. 

Already we feel about us the stir of anew time. The 
very ceremonials with which the new reign has been in- 
augurated mark it. It is significant in the speech with which 
the King conferred the Garter on the great-grandson of the 
great Sovereign who had just passed away. We are entering, 
or we have entered, into the circle of European interests, into 
the strongly emphasized policies and diplomacies of Conti- 
nental Powers, in a way which would have seemed strange 
to the last generation. We cannot escape the Zeit-Geist. 
And the death of one of the greatest of our Sovereigns marks 
the end of an age momentous in our history. 

We do not intend to speak of the expansion of the Empire, 
of the vast development of industry and commerce, of the 
multiplication of British interests all over the world, or even, 
of what interests us still more, the growth of the Church of 
Christ, through the devotion of British subjects, during the 
reign of sixty-four years which has now ended. It will 
rather be our aim, while offering the homage of our deepest 
and most loyal respect to the illustrious and noble life of our 
great and beloved Queen, fitly indeed described in the pro- 
clamations of her successor as ‘of blessed memory,’ to 
estimate briefly the position of the British Crown as it now 
stands before the world, dignified by the wisdom, the devotion, 
and, we will add, the sufferings of Queen Victoria. 

It is our hope—and there can be no brighter hope for our 
people and our Empire—that the strenuous and self-sacri- 
ficing life of our beloved Queen has stamped upon British 
Royalty a mark which will remain as long as our Monarchy, 
and our Empire, endure. In the Providence of God, our land, 
and our precious heritage, will indeed be safe so long as 
British rulers follow, as our new King has so touchingly 
declared his intention to follow, in the steps of the great and 
good Sovereign who is no more. 

It would be strange if the language of the last two months 
had not here and there been marked by exaggeration and 
hyperbole. When Elizabeth died, and a reign little less 
glorious than that of Queen Victoria was ended, and a new 
age most clearly, to the eyes of all acute observers, was begun, 
there were words written which the calmer estimates of suc- 
ceeding generations have not justified. But to our mind one 
of the most remarkable features of the period of mourning 
through which we are passing is its dignified restraint no less 
than its intense reality. A great gathering in London, a 
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little country church on a Sunday some eight weeks after the 
Queen’s death, leave the same characteristic impression—that 
the British people are in earnest in their sorrow, that they 
know what they have lost, because they have learned to know 
intimately the character and the work that have been 
developing, these last eighty years, in their midst. 

We have often been reminded of the condition in which 
the English monarchy stood when on June 20, 1837, Victoria 
succeeded William IV., but to recall the memory is essential 
to our purpose. The position of British kingship in 1837 
has been expressed by eminent historians, and by gossiping 
diarists, in forcible summary or smart epigram ; but we do 
not know where the lesson has been more succinctly and 
clearly conveyed than in the memorandum with regard to 
the education of the princes of the Royal Family which 
Baron Stockmar drew up for the Queen and Prince Albert 
in1849. After a vigorous description of the impression made 
by the lives of George IV., William IV., and their brothers— 
‘the errors of these Princes,’ he said, ‘ were of the most glaring 
kind ’—the Baron continued thus : 


‘There can be no doubt that the conduct of these Princes con- 
tributed more than any other circumstance to weaken the respect and 
influence of Royalty in this country, and to impair the strong senti- 
ments of loyalty among the English people for which they have 
been for centuries distinguished. That George IV. by his iniquities 
did not accomplish his own exclusion from the throne was owing to 
the strength of the English constitution and the great political 
tolerance and reflection of this practical people. The moral part of 
the nation execrated their Prince during his whole life. . . . Never- 
theless he expired quietly on the throne ; his brother York, after all 
his blunders and errors, was able to regain some partial and tem- 
porary popularity. And William, who all his life had been anything 
but a moral and wise man, went towards the close of his reign under 
the endearing appellation of “the good old sailor King.”’! 


In other words, the Kings of England had sunk into a 
contempt which was but thinly veiled by the easy tolerance 


1 Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 177. It is eminently characteristic of 
the beautiful kindliness of the Queen’s heart that when Sir Theodore 
Martin thought it necessary to print these strong expressions, she added 
a note in the following words: ‘And not without reason. Whatever his 
faults may have been, it was well known that he was not only zealous 
but most conscientious in the discharge of his duties as King. He had 
a truly kind heart, and was most anxious to do what was right. This was 
the character given of him to the Queen by Lord Melbourne, and by 
others who served him ; and of his kindness to herself, and his wish that 
she should be duly prepared for the duties to which she was so early 
called, the Queen can only speak in terms of affectionate gratitude.’ 

B2 
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of the people. Their personal influence on Government was 
of the smallest. The Crown was rapidly, partly through the 
sudden unloosing by the Reform Act of 1831 of democratic 
forces as yet incalculable in their action, and partly through 
the moral degradation and incompetence of the Sovereigns, 
becoming a guantité négligeable in English politics. To this 
condition of affairs a striking contrast is presented, after sixty- 
four years, by the last years of the Queen’s reign. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the first part of Mr. Dunning’s 
famous resolution of 1780 is now a true statement of fact: 
‘ The influence of the Crown has increased, and is increasing.’ 
We believe that there are very few who would now subscribe 
to its concluding words, ‘and ought to be diminished.’ This 
remarkable change is due, we have no doubt, in some degree 
to a general reaction which is felt in very different degrees 
throughout the civilized world, and still more perhaps to the 
skilful policy, the chivalrous sentiment, and the deliberate 
and long-continued efforts of Lord Beaconsfield. But most 
of all it is due to the personal character and to the life and 
work of Queen Victoria. That influence dates from the very 
day of her Majesty’s accession; and the lines which it has 
taken may be clearly traced in the words which she used 
at her prorogation of Parliament, words which we cannot 
doubt were in every sense her own. 


‘I ascend the throne,’ said the young Queen, ‘ with a deep sense 
of the responsibility imposed on me; but I am supported by the 
consciousness of my own right intentions, and by my dependence on 
the protection of Almighty God. It will be my care to strengthen 
our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet improvement 
wherever improvement is required, and to do all in my power to 
compose and allay animosity and discord. Acting upon these prin- 
ciples, I shall, upon all occasions, look with confidence to the wisdom 
of Parliament and the affection of my people, which form the true 
support of the dignity of the Crown and ensure the stability of the 
Constitution.’ 


Religion, personal service, full confidence in the nation— 
these are the emphatic thoughts in those three short sentences. 
They were the marks which we see now that the Queen’s 
whole life will bear ineffaceably before the judgment of pos- 
terity. Year by year,in private diary or in public speech, 
the thoughts recur. They were summed up in the brief 
words of her message on the Jubilee Day of 1897: ‘From 
my heart I thank my beloved people. May God bless them.’ 
They were ‘repeated in the touching letter in which her 
Majesty declared her intention to work to the last. 
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The influence of the Queen in politics, then, depended 
ultimately on her character. Of remarkably clear judgment 
and of singular determination, she was able in a long life to 
carry out with gradually increasing force her conception of 
the duty of an English monarch. The power of the Crown 
has grown from year to year with the experiences of the 
Sovereign. The reign of Louis XIV. is a parallel—but with 
how many important points of difference! The result in each 
case flowed naturally from the extraordinary political capa- 
city and industry of the Monarch. In each case power 
rather than prerogative advanced. It has been well said 
that— 


‘in the more stable, because less obtrusive, ascendency which works 
by means of timely intervention, sagacious counsel, and such sug- 
gestions as are prompted by long acquaintance with public affairs 
and accumulated knowledge of Constitutional questions: in this 
kind of power the progress of the Crown during the Queen’s Reign 
has, in all probability, been quite as great as competent judges de- 
clare it to have been. A Sovereign who has sat upon the Throne 
for sixty-three years must be the depository of an amount of political 
lore to which no single Minister of State can ever pretend. This alone 
is a sufficient explanation of the fact now acknowledged by the Leaders 
of both Parties in the State. Sixty-three years of Royalty, passed in 
the constant discharge of the duties, that appertain to the Head of a 
great Empire, and in frequent intercourse with the wisest Sovereigns 
and Statesmen of other countries, are in themselves a title to respect 
and deference in affairs of State little less potent, in the long run, 
than the arbitrary will of a despotic Ruler. The weight attaching to 
the words of one so deeply versed as our late venerable Sovereign 
had necessarily become in all the mysteries of Statecraft, and so in- 
timate with the history of all the European Courts for three genera- 
tions, can hardly be exaggerated ; and, when coupled with the 
discretion and moderation which we know her to have displayed on 
all occasions, was enough to invest her with an authority which even 
her grandfather might have envied. When, therefore, we hear it re- 
peated, as we often shall, that the same Reign has witnessed at one 
and the same time a great extension of popular rights and a con- 
siderable increase in the strength of the Monarchy, we must not 
forget what kind of increase it is, or by what means it has been 
earned. It is, we repeat, the increase of influence arising from an 
almost unparalleled political experience, and enhanced alike by the 
force of character and the personal virtues which few have combined 
to so great an extent as Queen Victoria.’ ! 


It was thus that, as Lord Rosebery has said, she became 
the chief of European rulers. It was thus that ‘she enlarged 


1 The Standard, January 29, 1901, in an interesting historical article 
on ‘ The Increasing Power of the Crown.’ 
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and consolidated the foundations of the British monarchy to 
an extent that would have seemed incredible to those who 
had known what the British Monarchy was upon her acces- 
sion.’ 

Two tributes, to our mind, stand out in supreme dignity 
and truthfulness from among the many loyal and feeling 
words that have been uttered by public men. They are those 
of a statesman and of a bishop who will be recognized, we 
believe, by succeeding ages as among the greatest representa- 
tives of their orders that England possessed when the Victorian 
age came to anend. Their eloquence and their simple truth 
demand for them a place among the permanent historical 
records of the great Queen’s influence. 


‘My Lords,’ said the Prime Minister on January 26, ‘the late 
Queen had so many titles to our admiration, that it would occupy an 
enormous time to glance at them even perfunctorily ; but that on 
which I think your Lordships would most reflect, and which will 
chiefly attach to her character in history, is that, being a Constitu- 
tional Monarch with restricted powers, she reigned by sheer force of 
character, by the loveableness of her disposition, over the hearts of 
her subjects, and exercised an influence in moulding their character 
and destiny which she could not have done more if she had had the 
most despotic power. She has been a great instance of government 
by example, by esteem, by love ; and it will never be forgotten how 
much she has done for the elevation of her people, not by the exer- 
cise of any prerogative, not by the giving of any commands, but by 
the simple recognition and contemplation of the brilliant qualities 
which she exhibited in her exalted position. My Lords, it may be 
perhaps proper that those who, like noble Lords opposite and 
myself, have had the opportunity of seeing the close working of her 
character in the discharge of her duties as Sovereign, should take 
this opportunity of testifying to the great admiration which she in- 
spired, and the great force which her distinguishing characteristics 
exercised over all who came near her. The position of a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign is not an easy one. Duties have to be reconciled 
which sometimes seem far apart. Much has to be accepted which 
may not be always pleasant to accept, but she showed a wonderful 
power of observing, on the one hand, with the most absolute strict- 
ness, the limits of her action which the Constitution draws, and, on 
the other, of maintaining a steady and persistent influence on the 
action of her Ministers in the course of legislation and government 
which no one would mistake. She was able to accept some things 
of which, perhaps, she did not entirely approve, but which she 
thought it her duty, in her position, to accept. She always main- 
tained and practised a rigorous supervision over public affairs, giving 
to her Ministers her frank advice, and warning them of danger if she 
saw there was danger ahead ; and she certainly impressed many of 
us with a profound sense of the penetration, almost intuition, with 
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which she saw the perils with which we might be threatened in any 
course it was thought expedient to adopt. She left upon my mind, 
she left upon our minds, the conviction that it was always a dangerous 
matter to press on her any course of the expediency of which she 
was not thoroughly convinced, and I may say with confidence that 
no Minister of her long reign ever disregarded her advice, or pressed 
her to disregard it, without afterwards feeling that he had incurred a 
dangerous responsibility. She had an extraordinary knowledge of 
what her people would think. I have said for years that I always 
thought that when I knew what the Queen thought, I knew certainly 
what view her subjects would take, and especially the middle classes 
of her subjects. Such was the extraordinary penetration of her mind. 
Yet she never adhered to her own conceptions obstinately. On the 
contrary, she was full of concession and consideration, and she 
spared no effort, I might almost say she shrank from no sacrifice, to 
make the task of conducting this difficult Government more easy to 
her advisers than it would otherwise have been. My Lords, I feel 
sure the testimony I have borne will be abundantly sustained by all 
those who have been called to serve her. We owe her gratitude in 
every direction—for her influence in elevating the people, for her 
power with foreign Courts and Sovereigns to remove difficulties and 
misapprehensions which sometimes might be dangerous. But, above 
all things, I think that we owe her gratitude for this, that, by a happy 
dispensation, her reign has coincided with that great change which 
has come over the political structure of this country and the political 
instincts of its people. Her reign has bridged over the great interval 
which separates Old England from New England. Other nations 
may have had to pass through a similar trial, but they have 
seldom passed through it so peaceably, so easily, and with so much 
prosperity as we have. I think that future historians will look on 
the Queen’s reign as a boundary which separates the two states of 
England—England which has changed so much—and recognize that 
we have made the change with a constant increase of public pro- 
sperity, without any friction that could endanger the peace or the 
stability of our Civil life, and with, at the same time, a constant ex- 
pansion of the Empire, which every year grows more and more 
powerful. We owe all these blessings to the tact, the wisdom, the 
passionate patriotism, and the incomparable judgment of our Sove- 
reign whom we deplore. 


We doubt if any finer tribute was ever paid to the memory 
ot a sovereign by a minister, and we do not think that 
posterity will be able to give a juster estimate of the character 
and the work of Queen Victoria. 

But deeper expression still has been given to the same 
thought. ‘The tact, the wisdom, the passionate patriotism, 
the incomparable judgment’ of Queen Victoria had their roots 
in the central power of her devoted life. She was, we all 
know, a good woman, in the fullest sense of the word. At 
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the core of her whole life lay her religion. She loved her 
people because she loved God. And it is this central fact of 
the great life which has passed away to which expression was 
given in the truest, most restrained, and most weighty 
eloquence, by the Bishop of Oxford. The words of one of the 
best fitted in the whole Empire to estimate the great character 
and the great work have that simplicity which the Queen 
loved, that sense of deep affection and reverence behind them 
which belongs to the intensity of genuine feeling. As a 
historic summary they are unsurpassed. They explain, as no 
other words perhaps have done so clearly, how there has 
arisen among the English race that wonderful feeling of 
brotherhood in service which the last three years has brought 
so triumphantly before the world, vitalised and energised 
by an unparalleled consciousness of love and living service. 
That love and that living service were the Queen’s ; and 
they made clear to the world the truth of the ancient words, 
‘ The throne is established by righteousness.’ 

A few words, then, we must be allowed to quote from what 
can but have been an inadequate report of a most powerful 
and striking sermon. It was preached, it should be re- 
membered, to a congregation which included two Sovereign 
Rulers and three to whom sovereign power will, in the Pro- 
vidence of God, descend ; and no French preacher of the 


great age ever spoke to such an audience with more wisdom, 
sincerity, and tact. 


‘All our thoughts to-day are about the same thing ; the same 
august and gracious personality and the great goodness of God in 
granting to us, to England and the Empire, the long experience, of 
which this day is one epoch, in a way of acknowledgment, of love 
and gratitude, sorrow and hope, happy memories, and great antici- 
pations. What has the gift been? A life of eighty-two years, sixty- 
four of them of supreme sovereignty. God’s gift of her to us was 
the wonderful way in which He created for us, out of it all, the 
pure, honourable, energetic, continuous, judicious Mother and Ruler 
that we have known and loved ; sixty-four years’ consistent, wise 
administration, not without variations, or changes of tactics or dis- 
appointments, it may have been, nor pressure on the helm of State, 
but never once the loss of governance, never once the alienation of 
the hearts, never once the tolerated predominance of lines counter 
to the great course which, in the Providence of the ages, the Almighty 
has marked out for her guidance and ours. There never was, so 
far as I can remember or imagine, such a long life of unbroken 
duty and service in such office, and some portion of the reward was 
in the knowing of how we loved her. For our loyalty has not been 
in the mere intellectual approbation of law and character exemplified 
in noble circumstances, but in the belief in and love of something 
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that was our‘own. Has not this been so, and is it not sostill? I 
think there never was such a life, so long, so brave, so devoted, so 
straight. ‘Behold the Handmaid of the Lord.’ I cannot speak 
now of the industrious, laborious work, the study of every sort of 
question of government or of detail ; nor do I say anything further 
of the true, fervent, regular, and unpretentious piety which was the 
garb of a faith, which faith was the sustaining energy of the duty 
done as it was done. Eighty-two years is a long period of contri- 
bution to the blessing of those whom we are to live to bless, and it is 
sixty-four years’ experience of loving kindness which we are bringing 
to the security and happiness of the next age—say of the next reign 
—for many of us hope that the next reign will be a time of abundant 
harvest for our children.’! 


It is, indeed, impossible rightly to examine the past with- 
out looking forward to the future, to analyse a great character 
without seeking to estimate in anticipation its influence on 
the years that are to come, the lives of prominence that are 
still to be lived. It is thus that we find in the work of the 
Queen’s reign, and conspicuously in that which came from 
her own strenuous activity, a Victorian ideal, which, founded, 
as the Bishop of Oxford pointed out, in the experiences, and 
trials, and the ideals too, of the eighteenth century, was 
matured by national sacrifices even more than national con- 
quests, under the inspiration, it is not too much to say, of the 
devoted life of the Queen and Empress herself. 

Much has been said about the personal affection of our 
most distant peoples to the great Ruler who has passed away ; 
something, we do not doubt, tinged, at least, with Oriental 
hyperbole. But we believe that it is distinctly true that our 
fellow-subjects in far-away lands and in thought and feeling 
most alien from ourselves have yet appreciated in much more 
than a superficial way this ‘ Victorian ideal’ as a part of an 
English tradition of government due directly to the personal 
influence of the Queen. They saw in that ‘ Victorian ideal’ 
the watchwords which, Lord Rosebery has so happily said, 
were the characteristics of the Queen’s life—duty and 
sympathy. Nostatesman, no sovereign, could leave a grander 
legacy to the world. 

But we pass, when we have said this, most naturally to 
the thought which will spring to the mind of every Church- 
man. The great age through which we have passed has in a 


1 In quoting this fine passage, with such obvious corrections as 
seemed necessary, from a newspaper report, we cannot refrain from 
expressing a strong desire that the Bishop of Oxford may see fit to 
publish a testimony which ought to find its place among the classic 
estimates of English sovereigns. 
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marvellous way witnessed the development of the same 
Victorian ideal in the Church as in the State. Here we need 
not pause to point the contrast between the Church of England 
as our fathers knew it when Victoria ascended the throne and 
the Church of England as we know it now. We remember 
that it was but a few years since the Prime Minister of 
England had told the Bishops to put their house in order— 
with an inevitable inference—and since an acute observer had 
declared that ‘the Church of England as it now is, no human 
power can save.’ We recall the facts of ecclesiastical disorder, 
the different stages of the Hampden controversy, the earlier 
struggles of the Tractarian Movement, and the revolutionary 
schemes of Cathedral reform which were produced by Lord 
John Russell in the year before the Queen’s accession. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the change in the 
attitude of statesmen towards the Church at the present 
moment. That change is due, we do not doubt, to many 
causes. It is due to the personal influence of distinguished 
statesmen, some of whom are happily still with us. It is due 
to the enlargement of philanthropic interests, in connexion 
with which the name of Lord Shaftesbury must ever be 
remembered, It is due to the widespread evangelistic work 
carried out by Low Churchmen which the Record, in the first 
number which it published this century, has very fittingly 
epitomized and eulogized. But ultimately we cannot doubt 
that historians will trace the change to the widespread in- 
fluence of the Movement which was only in its infancy when 
the Queen ascended the throne. 

‘ Stand still, and ye shall see the salvation of God,’ was 
the text on which Dr. Pusey preached on November 5, 1837. 
Far from standing still in the work of philanthropy or devo- 
tion, the leaders of the Oxford Movement yet stood still, in 
the sense in which Dr. Pusey spoke, in their attachment to 
the settled order of the Church and of the State. There 
were many points in the crises of the next forty years—there 
are still many points—in which a sharp divergence from the 
ancient attitude of the English Church towards the Crown 
might have been expected among the enthusiastic disciples 
of the revival of the wide theology and large freedom of the 
ancient days. That no such divergence has occurred is due 
in no small degree to the fact that so many of the statesmen 
who guided the Queen’s councils were influenced by the 
highest religious principles, and we may add that those 
principles in‘many instances obtained their power, indirectly 
as well as directly, from the teaching of the Tractarians. The 
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intense feeling of the unity of the Church, the sentiments of 
tradition, of romantic attachment to the past, of the prefer- 
ence of corporate to individual ends, so strikingly characteristic 
of the Tractarian—the Catholic—Movement, have acted 
inevitably on conceptions of statesmanship as well as of 
religion. 

The influence of the great Church revival on the position 
of the Crown in this country has not yet been estimated, 
even in outline ; and it would be impossible for us to attempt 
to estimate it now. But it is an essential fact in the reign of 
Queen Victoria which had, indirectly no doubt, its influence 
on the Queen herself. 

This is not the time, even if we had the materials, to 
consider the attitude of her Majesty towards the movement 
which has had so great an influence on her people. We will 
only say that until full information on many points is made 
public we believe that a misconception of the Queen’s attitude 
is likely to continue. 

But briefly, even now, it is possible to summarize what we 
know of the Queen’s relations to the Church work of her 
reign. We are conscious of the omissions we shall make, 
but we are anxious to dwell rather on principles than on 
details. 

Her Majesty, we may be permitted to say, was in her 
early life the witness of a contest between the principles of 
German Rationalism and those of a traditional loyalty. It 
is probable that that conflict was never placed before her as a 
just historical estimate would place it now. Alarums and 
excursions on the part of ‘ neologian’ writers were somewhat 
hastily taken for the capture of positions. There was a 
tendency to hurry conclusions for which there was no adequate 
philosophic justification. It is impossible, for example, to 
read without a sense of surprised amusement the grotesque 
description which the intelligent Baron Stockmar placed 
before Her Majesty and Prince Albert in 1849 of the ‘two 
classes of religious thinkers’ into whom he believed society 
to be divided.! The class with which the Baron had evidently 
the most sympathy was that which ‘regards the discoveries 
of science, and the sound inductions of philosophy, as so 
many revelations of the divine will for human instruction 
and guidance ; and,’ he continues, ‘they view the occupation 
of the public mind by the supernatural dogmas of religion as 
an obstacle to the appreciation and practical adoption of 
these real revelations.’ The other class, he had the audacity 

1 Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 183 sgq. 
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to assert, were conspicuous for ‘ distrust of human nature and 
its capabilities’; and ‘in their pulpit teaching the natural 
world, with its harmonies, adaptations, and laws, is too little 
brought into view, while many of them strongly deny that it 
is a theatre adapted for the practice of the Christian virtues,’ 
On what theatre the Christian virtues, according to the 
teachers whose influence he deprecated, should be exercised 
Baron Stockmar did not think it necessary to explain. His 
sagacity, which her Majesty and Prince Albert so highly 
valued, seems to have deserted him when he gave advice on 
religious questions. There he hardly rose above the level of 
the commonplaces of shallow German Liberalism. It would 
be rash to deny that even here he had some influence ; but 
we believe that that influence has been greatly overestimated. 
Broad generalizations and the synthetic treatment of philo- 
sophical questions had a great attraction for the Prince 
Consort. Without losing his truly charitable and Christian 
devotion to the real needs of the people, her Majesty’s 
husband had a fondness for abstract speculation which led 
him perhaps at times farther than in his heart he intended to 
go. His chivalrous sympathy with any whom he thought 
unjustly used made him lean towards those who appeared, at 
the risk of considerable personal unpopularity, to have devoted 
themselves to the widening of human thought on religious 
subjects. In chivalry and sympathy the Queen was indeed at 
one with her husband, and she lavished favours on those whom 
he delighted to honour. Further she did not go in opinion or 
in action. We may well be surprised, when we consider the 
training she had received, and the influences to which she 
was exposed, that her Majesty did not more decidedly ap- 
pear as the supporter of a particular party in the Church. 
The fact is that here, as in other matters, the ‘incomparable 
judgment’ of the Sovereign was apparent ; exercising her 
power in relation to the Church with the strictest regard for 
constitutional order, it is noteworthy that her Majesty in no 
sense gave undue expression to a favour towards any school 
of thought. We believe that by this reticence, based on a 
real tolerance and a genuine Christian feeling, she rendered a 
service of untold value to the Church. 

It was impossible that so deeply religious a woman should 
have acted on any but the highest principles. But it is rare 
indeed that such self-command is shown in the expression of 
feelings which are so sincere. The liberty which we now 
enjoy, the advance towards the recognition of full Catholic 
freedom which has been the great gain of the Church in our 
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time, would, we believe, have been impossible but for the 
truly Christian self-restraint which marked the Sovereign’s 
attitude towards Church parties. 

It is hardly necessary to point a contrast to our earlier 
female Sovereigns. Queen Elizabeth was masterful even 
when most diplomatic, and if she sometimes held her hand 
when action in ecclesiastical matters would have been dan- 
gerous, and often exercised a direct and wholesome influence 
on the course of affairs in the Church, yet it is by no means 
impossible that the troubles of subsequent reigns would not 
have occurred if she had allowed the bishops and clergy to 
effect the religious settlement without her interference. Com- 
parison, in any case, with times so different is difficult. 
Queen Anne comes nearer to a parallel. She was a woman 
of strong religious feeling, and of pronounced opinions in a 
Catholic direction. She has left her mark upon the Church 
for good. But it would be hard to deny that the disastrous 
and embittering legislation of her reign, impossible without 
her sympathy as well as her sanction, was one of the most 
important causes of the misfortunes of the Church under the 
first two Georges. With the best intentions, Queen Anne 
yet failed to serve the Church in her highest interests. 
Herein lies the pointed contrast to the work of Queen Victoria. 
There was no good work, no work of Christian philanthropy, 
missionary, eleemosynary, or charitable in the widest sense, 
in which the Queen did not bear her share. In every exten- 
sion of the Church’s efforts to deal with sin, ignorance, and 
suffering, she felt, as was shown again and again, the interest 
of a genuine sympathy. But if she had preferences for par- 
ticular persons or parties, she never allowed them to influence 
her public conduct. She tried hard all her life, and never more 
sincerely than as it was drawing to close, to be the Queen— 
if we may use the expression without being misunderstood— 
of the whole Church! 

We are not now concerned with her attitude towards 
other religious bodies. We are content simply to remember 
that at every great crisis of her life she stood forth as a 
member of the Church of England to implore the blessing 
or to acknowledge the mercy of Almighty God. Her sym- 
pathies were with the Church, as we well know, in its perils. 


1 This is the more striking when we read in Mr. Lecky’s admirable 
paper on ‘ Queen Victoria as a Moral Force,’ in the Pa// Mall Magazine 
for April, that ‘in Church patronage . . . she is known to have taken a 
great interest, and to have exercised a considerable influence.’ 

2 Cf. critical occasions as described in the Life of Archbishop Tait. 
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Among its prelates she found not merely advisers but friends. 
From the Life of Archbishop Benson we had many hints of her 
views on ‘the maintenance of Establishment,’ as to the ten- 
dencies of the age, as to the difficulties that beset the Church. 
We have still much more to learn, which may not be learnt 
in our generation. But of this we are quite certain, that the 
more is known of the life and of the actions of our beloved 
Queen, the more we shall have cause to thank God for her 
work for the Church as well as for the State. 


ArT. IIL.—DR. BRIGHT AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


1. A History of the Church, From the Edict of Milan, 
A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. By 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. (Oxford, 1881.) 

2. Chapters of Early English Church History. By WILLIAM 
BRIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (Oxford, 1897.) 


‘THE upshot of the whole matter is, that the Church belongs to 
Christ, and exists to carry out His design for souls ; and those who 
would work for her must be Christians in thorough earnest, or else, 
through their own failure in this primary requirement, they will 
misunderstand her as students, and injure her as members.’ ! 


These words form the concluding passage of Dr. Bright’s 
essay on the study of Church history, and they explain how 
he was able to communicate his own enthusiasm for Church 
history to so many of his pupils, a power* which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate by reference to his life 
and his writings. If we can say anything to encourage our 
readers to study the history of the Church with more loving 
attention than heretofore we shall promote an object which 
was very dear to Dr. Bright’s heart, and for which he regarded 
no sacrifice and no labour as too great. We shall first of all 
notice one or two marks which stamped Dr. Bright as a 
teacher of Church history, and then call attention to the 
value of his work in various special regions of that subject. 

Dr. Bright was the Regius Professor of LFeclestastical 
History, and it was impossible to hear him lecture, and still 
less to have the blessing of close personal friendship with 


1 Waymarks in Church History, p. 19. 
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him, without realizing that he gave his whole heart and soul 
and life to the service of the Church of his crucified and 
glorified Redeemer. He was not an ecclesiastic in the narrow 
and invidious sense of that term, he had nothing of the 
cramped thought of a seminarist about him, and he hada 
very large and intensely human heart. But he was fully 
alive to the fact that the Church of Christ was a supernatural 
kingdom, in this world but not of it. He never slurred over 
any evidence that in the visible Church of Christ the evil is 
ever mingled with the good, whether he was discussing parts 
of the Church or eminent men among her members ; but at 
the same time he never forgot that he was speaking of a 
living spiritual organism whose head is the Incarnate Lord 
on the throne of heaven, whose Apostolic threefold orders 
are essential to the perpetuation of its life on earth, whose 
members are governed and sanctified and guided into all the 
truth by the Holy Ghost, whose Sacraments are points of 
contact between us on earth and Christ in heaven, whose 
Creeds have been providentially framed to guard the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints, whose career began at 
Pentecost and shall have no end. With the cause of the 
Church as thus understood Dr. Bright unreservedly threw in 
his whole lot. As Christ loved the Church and gave Himself 
for it, so Dr. Bright as a faithful son served the Church as his 
spiritual mother, and regarded her with that passionate love 
and loyalty which was always so obviously in full possession of 
his heart when he spoke of what he owed to the mother that 
bare him. He utterly rejected the popular and plausible 
advice to put away all partisan bias, to adopt an outside 
position simply as a candid observer, as being for him not 
only unnatural but impossible. He regarded a bias of some 
kind in any case as unavoidable. Men could not, he held, 
ignore their own beliefs, or even their own prepossessions. 
If we pose as external to a subject on which we have interior 
convictions, we are acting as if we were trying to take our- 
selves out of ourselves, and to pretend not to be what we are. 
The signal instance which Dr. Bright would quote when he 
was dwelling on this theme was the impossible attempt, on 
the part of a believer in the true Godhead of the Christ of the 
Gospels, to sweep the belief in a Divine Christ out of his 
mind before he began to read about the Nicene Council. 
‘If our object is truth, we must not begin by being untrue; 
and affectation or unreality is untruth.’ There is a ring of 
Johnsonian sturdy honesty about these words which was 
very characteristic of Dr. Bright; and indeed there were 
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many points of similarity between Dr. Bright and Dr. 
Johnson which gave force to the glee with which Dr. Bright 
would quote, ‘My dear friend, clear your mznd of cant,’! or to 
the wriggle of delight with which in recommending a young 
friend to read ‘that curious romance,’ Hypatza, he would add, 
‘But thy servant would like, oh, how much! to lay before 
Kingsley a few plain facts, just a few, about the Council of 
Ephesus.’? The fact was that Dr. Bright could not imagine 
how a man who was not a loyal and enthusiastic Churchman 
could expect to understand ecclesiastical history. He knew 
that there were special temptations to offend against equity 
where historical questions touched on religious interests, and 
he recognized how necessary it was to guard against the 
danger of attempting to write history on the principle ot 
suppressing what would not edify, and therefore of conceal- 
ing or passing very lightly over what is in the proper sense 
scandalous, of condoning the errors or misdeeds of men pro- 
minent as Christians or Churchmen. He would not be 
deterred by fear lest outspokenness should fix a blot on a 
sacred cause; he insisted that nothing edified which was not 
honest; he declared that we give glory to God by speaking 
the truth as unto Him, and that the suppression of what is 
true leads straight to the suggestion of what is false. He 
admitted that one form of unfairness was prompted by odium 
theologicum—though the Oxford of his day afforded some 
conspicuous instances of odium antt-theologicum—and frankly 
recognized that it has been found difficult to speak the truth 
in love, though he could point to great ecclesiastics, pre- 
eminently to Athanasius, who have shown great gentleness. 
He avoided, again, the self-complacency which leads modern 
readers of history to suppose that they are better than their 
fathers. But while he always showed that he was watchful 
against these various and subtle dangers, he was above all con- 
vinced that great phenomena in the spiritual order must be 
studied from within, by those at home within their range, by 
those in sympathy with what they desire to appreciate. 
Love is a condition of intimate knowledge, and it is not 
outsiders who best understand what the Church of the New 
Testament claimed to be. Dr. Bright studied Church his- 
tory ‘in the Lord,’ and regarded himself as a partaker of the 
supernatural life of the supernatural kingdom of the super- 
natural Christ. As a consequence he insensibly trained him- 

1 Boswell’s Johnson, iii. 324 (ed. Napier). 

2 It should be added that he was very fond of a volume of Kingsley’s 
sermons, Good News of God. 
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self and others to face and bear the disquieting shocks which 
such study perforce administered. He was always ready to 
admit the truth of Marriott’s saying that ‘ Whoever enters on 
the study of Church history must be prepared for many sur- 
prises,’ such as arise from hindrances and scandals within the 
sacred precincts of the Church, because his feet were firmly 
planted upon the foundation truth that after all Christ was 
on the throne of heaven presiding over His militant kingdom. 
In the strength of that conviction he would point to rays of 
light amid the oppressive clouds of the Church’s darkest 
hours, and his thoughtful survey would fill his hearers with a 
solemn confidence, would draw together souls loyal to one 
Lord. To study Church history under his guidance was to 
gain a broader and more vivid perception of a Divine order 
carried on, as under one increasing purpose, through all the 
ages between the call of the friend of God and the coming of 
God’s own Son. It was to gain an insight into that mass of 
evidence at once for the truth and the power of Christ, which 
was necessarily unknown to the first believers. It was to 
learn what Christendom, after all deductions, can do in the 
way of witnessing for Christ. It was to see how promises 
have been largely, though not as yet completely, fulfilled ; 
how virtues, neglected by heathenism, have got their rights, 
and vices, long tolerated, have been branded with due shame; 
how the type of character exhibited in the Gospels has been 
the permanent moral enrichment of humanity; how a 
stimulus to practical faith is to be found in the lives of 
eminent Christians, ancient, medieval, and modern. By his 
teaching the significance of doctrine became more apparent, 
and the faith was felt to be more worth living for and dying 
for. He ever faithfully gave the warning lesson, which 
seemed to him to be written so clearly across the pages of 
ecclesiastical history, that the failures of Church work and 
the ailments of Church life have been due principally to a 
forgetfulness that Christ’s kingdom, though it must be in this 
world, cannot be of it. In his luminous exposition of the 
Church’s history his hearers saw that Christ, regarded as God, 
was the great example of the good held before every succes- 
sive age, and he was never tired of insisting, with Athanasian 
balance and Athanasian largeness of heart, that Christ is 
Christianity. His essay on the study of Church history lays 
down the great principles to which we have referred, and those 
who knew him well at once recognized the personal autobio- 
graphical character of the essay. It was Dr. Bright's own 
account of the principles of his life’s work. He applied them 
VOL, LIL—NO. CIII. Cc 
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steadily through all his years with unremitting industry. The 
service to which they committed him was the joy of his heart, 
and his Oxford life was a centre of enthusiasm from which 
rays streamed forth to warm other hearts in loyalty and zea} 
for the one kingdom that shall last for ever. 

In this Revzew we do not forget that we are controlled by 
a literary purpose, and that the chief illustrations of these 
principles in action must be sought in Dr. Bright’s publica- 
tions. But he diffused so much interest in the study of 
Church history by his personality, that something must be 
said first under this head. To know him well, was to know 
that he was exceedingly, even amazingly industrious. He 
would work from nine in the morning till three in the after- 
noon, not occasionally, but day after day, for long periods of 
the year. Out of this time would be taken the time devoted 
to the morning service in the cathedral, and in term-time the 
hour’s lecture at noon, but no time for lunch. Whether his 
omission of a mid-day meal brought on his almost chronic 
dyspepsia, or whether his malady caused the omission of the 
meal we cannot say ; but in either case a larger section of 
each day was thereby secured for assiduous study, often pro- 
secuted in a standing posture. When alone he usually read 
at his morning and evening meals, and if he had an intimate 
friend in the house, he would at such times gleefully read 
aloud, so far as laughter would let him, passages from Dickens, 
or Boswell’s account of the Wilkes dinner at Mr. Dilly’s (which 
he regarded as the finest scene in the immortal biography), 
or, again, such a passage of irony and humour as Newman’s 
description of the conversation between Moses and Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram in the sermon on the gainsaying of Korah, 
or yet again parts of William Law’s Second Letter to Bishop 
Hoadley. Afterwards, led from one thing to another, he would 
read some of the swinging stanzas from Zhe Dream of 
Gerontius, or passages from Zhe Antiquary, which he liked 
best of all ‘dear Sir Walter’s’ books. Archdeacon Barber, 
one of Dr. Bright’s most valued friends, to whom he dedicated 
The Incarnation as a Motive Power, and of whom he always 
spoke in terms of warm affection, has recently given a lively 
description of his habit of annotating his books, and certainly 
no account of his studies would be complete without some 
allusion to it.! He underlined what struck him, he placed 
references to other pages of the book and to other books in 
the margin, he entered the subject and the page on the spare 
pages at the beginning or the end, he went to the other book 

? In a letter in the Guardian, March 13, p. 349. 
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to which he made a reference and entered the cross-reference, 
and then he sealed the reference, so to speak, by entering 
the subject in one of his note-books. Inthe valued leisure of 
a vacation he would sometimes be found engaged in the com- 
pilation of a new ‘ subject’ note-book, arranged alphabetically 
under such heads as Holy Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, 
Church, Ministry, Sacraments. Into this as time served 
would be copied the references from the fly-leaves of many 
books as described above, and in this way he was always 
ready to give an answer to every man. For many years he 
was accustomed to receive countless letters asking for 
information on all sorts of questions in history and theology, 
letters asking about passages from the Fathers, liturgical 
questions, and various pastoral matters which arose in the 
cure of souls. It was not often that an answer was not 
received by return of post, and not a scrappy answer, but a 
full reply, with exact references and quotation of passages in 
inverted commas, often with two or three books by the same 
post. Stores of theological learning, of his best, were poured 
ungrudgingly into these letters, and it was pathetic to see 
how he laboured to give even a vexatious correspondent a 
complete answer. When the evening post came a candle 
would be lit to hunt for a book in the upper library, and 
‘Pest!’ was a favourite exclamation when it could not be 
found, and he would say, laughing, ‘Cherchez la femme’ 
when it was suspected that a housemaid had dusted it away. 
The care bestowed upon letters in the Guardian, in corre- 
spondence with opponents, as has been said, who were often 
quite of inferior calibre, is too well known to be dwelt upon 
here. He would read the Fathers rapidly in English trans- 
lations with the original text open beside him, referring to 
the Greek or Latin and scoring it as occasion required. He 
once made a beautiful translation of his own of the De 
Incarnatione Verbi Det of St. Athanasius, a patristic work 
which he always especially treasured,' and was on the point 
of printing it when an acquaintance brought out a transla- 
tion, and Dr. Bright characteristically kept back his own 
and never printed it, ‘lest it should hurt his sale’ as he 
said. He read much according to the Christian seasons—for 
example, from Bishop Pearson, and after dwelling upon a 
profound passage would turn in a spirit of fun and ask, 
‘What, think you, did the right-worshipful and well-beloved 
the parishioners of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, make of this, as 

1 Once he said in lecture that it was ‘ beautiful, hopeful, cheering, in 


some ways the most beautiful book he ever wrote, so over-sanguine. .. .” 
c2 
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they sat in their pews?’ On Christmas Day Milton’s ode 
on the Nativity always lay open on the study table, and he 
would be absorbed in the happiness of the incarnate birth. 
On one Christmas Day he gazed out of his study window at 
a fog which had rolled up from Port Meadow and settled 
down in gloom on the whole of Oxford, and clasping himself 
after his manner with all his thoughts at Bethlehem, he 
exclaimed ‘Sweet day!’ At Easter he was very fond of 
reading a poem on the Resurrection from the Italian, trans- 
lated in the Monthly Packet.’ In his special reading at such 
sacred seasons he generally included one of the sermons in 
the first volume of Dr. Liddon’s University Sermons, the 
Lessons of the Holy Manger at Christmas, the Divine 
Victim on Good Friday, and the like. To go with him to 
any historical spot, or to take a walk with him on any great 
anniversary, was, in the hackneyed phrase (but most truly 
used of him), a liberal education, and such visits and walks 
were of priceless value to ordination candidates and men who 
were reading for the Honour School of Theology, especially 
as books lent and given usually followed them. Young Church- 
men of the city, pupil teachers and choirmen, also knew that 
Dr. Bright would bestow as much pains on them and their 
needs as if he had nothing else to do. No parochial clergy- 
man of the city was ever obliged to feel that he had no friend 
to consult, or no one who could give an address to his people. 
In all these varied means of intercourse what was said was 
duly weighed, and ‘to mean what you say’ was an obvious 
duty which acquired a new gravity in his company. 

Then there were his lectures. This brings us to a more 
public region of Dr. Bright’s influence. The official lectures 
delivered from the chair of the Regius Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History must here necessarily occupy the first 
place, as, indeed, they did in Dr. Bright’s own view of his 
work. He lectured as one to whom a solemn and sacred 
trust had been committed, as one who had a momentous 
message to announce, and who was consumed by a whole- 
hearted desire to announce it faithfully. From 1868 until the 
close of the century he delivered eighteen official lectures 
every term, and in them he traversed the ground of Early 
English Church History or the ‘Conciliar Period’ of the 
Early Church. A writer in the Church Times? has recently 
given a dramatic account of the impression which these lec- 
tures made,upon a receptive mind. He would swoop upon 


1 Monthly Packet, vii. 326. 
# March 8, 1901, p. 276. 
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the lecture at noon, when Tom had struck ‘as many as he 
could,’ and after slamming the door with a mighty bang as 
he passed into the room, would arrange many open books in 
a semicircle or in heaps, and in the course of the lecture 
many a vivid passage would be read, and opportunities given 
to the class to amass a store of useful references which flowed 
far beyond the limits of the schools. He ever made great 
scenes reappear before the class, and to listen to a biographical 
sketch by him was really to know the man whose character 
was being described. His power of vivid description, his 
fondness for any allusions to animals,’ his huge enjoyment of 
the humour of a situation, his poetic appreciation of the 
coincidences, the pathos, and the awful importance of Church 
history were not substitutes for precise accuracy, scientific 
criticism of every phrase of every historical text, unfailing 
search for the original source of information, and judicial dis- 
crimination between pieces of conflicting testimony. Even 
amid the intricacies of the innumerable series of Arian for- 
mulas, or the perplexities of the Paschal controversy, or the 
vexatious ramifications of the Antiochene schism he moved 
easily, and with an air of joyous exultation he would give 
even undergraduates to understand that if they would come 
with him he had a thread which would guide them safely 
through the maze, and that he knew a path where interesting 
objects and even fun and laughter were to be found. But 
Dr. Bright’s view of the duties, or rather the possibilities, of 
his chair led him to supplement his own lectures by the 
voluntary provision of additional lecturers at his own cost on 
other periods of Church history. Moreover, he would some- 
times form a small late-afternoon class of men who were 
reading for the schools, and when undergraduates sought his 
help in this way he regarded them with almost extravagant 
affection, as creatures to whom he was under an obligation of 
gratitude. They on their part wondered at his generosity, 
his gifts of time and books, and his delightful exercise of 
hospitality towards them. And he was ready to lecture on 
Church history in unofficial ways in the cathedral during 
Advent or Lent to congregations of people with leisure, to 
summer meetings of the clergy, to Church Societies of under- 
graduates, or to parochial guilds. His sermons at Christ 

1 See Chapiers of Early me rr Church History, 3rd edit. pp. 289, 
306, 434. He once stopped and stroked—and kissed—a donkey in the 
High Street at Oxford, and said affectionately ‘ Delightful moke!’ He 
wrote a beautiful verse as an epitaph for one of his dogs which was 


buried in the garden of his house—and these incidents might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 
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Church or St. Barnabas rarely lacked a telling incident from 
Church history, or a comment on an ancient form of some 
familiar collect, or a stanza from the great hymn-writers of 
the Church. Before we leave the subject of his speaking and 
pass to his writings—in which, thank God, he still speaks to 
us—a passing reference to recall much to those who delighted 
in his lectures should be made to his occasional peculiarity 
of diction and of accentuation. For example, we have heard 
him say anathématize, is-olated, extirpated, concéntrated, 
décorating. Among his favourite phrases in lecture were ‘I 
will be as brief as I can,’ waving his book and turning to the 
right and to the left ; suddenly, with a swift aside, ‘ Here’s the 
point’ when reading a passage ; ‘ Remember, do remember it ;’ 
‘of what for want of a better term we call’ when urging that 
Divine things exceeded the compass of human language (a 
favourite theme in dwelling on the precious value of author- 
ized terms of technical theology) ; ‘I am only giving you the 
barest summary’ (in atone of apology). He stood commonly 
under a picture of the Madonna, and other photographs on 
the mantelpiece included a view of Nicza, another of Christ 
Church, and a portrait of his friend Dr. Stubbs. 

In forming an estimate of the assistance which Dr. Bright 
has afforded by his publications to students of Church history, 
it is natural to think first of his work in the early and conciliar 
periods. Here he rendered a great service to students by the 
issue of convenient editions of the texts of St. Athanasius’s 
Qrations against the Arians, and by his historical writings, the 
Canons of the First Four General Councils, the Histories of 
Eusebius and Socrates, and the Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises 
of St. Augustine. To these texts must be added the anno- 
tated translation of the Later Treatises of St. Athanasius in 
the Library of the Fathers, the learned collection of ‘ Notes 
on the Canons,’ and the translation of St. Leo’s Tome and 
samples of his sermons with notes. The ‘introductions’ to 
these various volumes, among other valuable matter, include 
a Life of St. Athanasius and a thorough treatment of the 
Catholic doctrine of grace as illustrated by St. Augustine 
against Pelagius. And to St. Augustine’s treatises is added 
the text of the Acts of the Second Council of Orange, a 
document which no student of the doctrine of grace can afford 
to ignore. Round these texts we must group a series of 
works by which Dr. Bright sought to bring home to English 
readers the treasures of patristic learning. His History of 
the Church from 818 to 451 must stand at the head of this 
series in point of importance, and has occupied a leading 
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place in the study of the period of the Councils since its 
appearance in 1860, a place which it will only yield up to the 
elaborate work which Dr. Bright was understood to be passing 
through the press at the time of his death. His great gift for 
the employment of graphic incidents in the service of history, 
and his power of weaving together apparently isolated frag- 
ments of ecclesiastical events into one narrative are abundantly 
illustrated in this history. His edition of Ancient Collects 
and the selection of choice patristic passages under the title of 
Faith and Life were early indications of the direction of his 
studies. In Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers he 
successfully attempted to interest general readers in some 
leading features in the lives and characters of St. Athanasius, 
St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. He dedicated this 
volume ‘to the dear and holy memory’ of Dr. Liddon in 
language which we may without reserve apply to Dr. Bright 
himself, ‘ whose high soul assimilated as by instinct whatever 
was noblest in ancient Christianity, while it saw deep into the 
spiritual needs and spoke for Christ to the mind and con- 
science of modern England.’ In Some Aspects of Primitive 
Church Life he dwelt upon some of the most important 
features of the Ante-Nicene period. Eight of the chapters 
out of twelve in Waymarks in Church History refer to the 
ancient period of Church history, and they include a discus- 
sion on Gnosticism and St. Irenzeus, Ante- Nicene Sectarianism, 
the issues and the lessons of the Arian Controversy, the 
Episcopate of St. Basil, the Christological controversy in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Pelagianism 
and Papalism and Antiquity, besides some valuable materials 
in appendices. The opening passage of the chapter on 
Gnosticism expresses characteristic sympathy with a prosaic 
young English student who is bewildered by Gnostic fancy 
and asks what it all means. The chapter on Papalism and 
Antiquity is a foretaste of the more elaborate reply to Roman 
claims which appeared in 7e Roman See in the Early Church. 
This reply, as our readers may remember, was contributed to 
our pages, and concluded with a Churchman’s verdict on Dr. 
Luke Rivington’s attempt to Vaticanize antiquity, which 
declared that ‘so far from attracting any thoughtful Anglicans 
to Papalism, it will but confirm their antagonism to a system 
which employs—and requires—such methods of support.’ 
Those who are disposed to accuse Tractarianism of tending 
to Popery may, perhaps, pause to ask themselves whether any 
of their own particular friends have ever dealt such a power- 
ful blow at the claims of modern Rome as Dr. Bright dealt 
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in this very weighty reply.'. The volume in which it was 
reprinted from our pages contained other studies in ancient 
Church history, and among them two essays on St. Ambrose 
and the Empire, and on Alexandria and Chalcedon, with an 
additional note on the sixth Nicene canon. The hold which 
great scenes in ancient Church history had on Dr. Bright's 
mind is shown also by his poems—which his modesty always 
called only verses ?—on the meeting of St. Polycarp and Pope 
Anicetus at Rome, the vision of Saturus, the first exile of St. 
Athanasius, Theodore of Antioch, St. Martin’s vision, the 
death of St. Augustine—all in the earlier collection of Hymns 
and other Verses, exact in allusions to dogmatic truths, robust 
in moral fibre, and often very happy in graceful diction. His 
finest expression of profound dogmatic truth in verse, how- 
ever, appeared later in Jona and other Verses, where he printed 
‘The Doctrine of the Incarnation,’ a remarkable rendering of 
the teaching of Hooker and Pearson, and of earlier and 
later masters in Christian theology, on the central doctrine of 
the Christian faith, the more striking because it was printed 
along with other pieces which put ‘into metrical form,’ as he 
said, the counsel of approved guides in regard to temptation 
or other spiritual troubles. We may conclude our references 
to Dr. Bright’s work in ancient Church history by saying 
that he was accustomed to allude to the concluding passages 
of the 4th and the 7th of Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures— 
the one containing an apostrophe to our Lord, ‘ Eternal Jesus ! 
it is Thyself Who hast bidden us either despise Thee or 
worship Thee,’ and the other on the Homoousion beginning 
‘At this day the Creed of Nicza is the living proof of the 
Church’s victory’—as in his opinion the most impressive 
passages in the Lectures ; and it may also be added that he 
regarded the sermon on ‘the power of recovery,’ in the first 
volume of Dr. Liddon’s Easter Sermons as the finest in the 
volume, probably because he was attracted and intensely 
interested by the historical treatment of the subject in the 
second section of that sermon.* 

? A four-paged leaflet, What is the Proper Sense of the Word Catholic 
as applied to Christian Communities or Individuals ? which Dr. Bright 
wrote for the S.P.C.K. (No. 2497), deserves to be more generally known 
for its whole-hearted teaching on Church principles in regard to Roman 
Catholicism, Dissent, and Undenominationalism. 

* The earliest ‘verse’ of Dr. Bright’s with which we are acquainted 
outside his published volumes is a poem on the Bible, printed without 
date by C. White, of Doncaster, in or about the year 1849. The leading 


thought of each book of Holy Scripture is expressed in each line or 
couplet of the poem. 


* In an appendix to his sermon on A Father in Christ, Dr. Liddon 
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The work which Dr. Bright did in the study of ancient 
Church history would have been sufficient alone to place him 
in the first rank of ecclesiastical historians, and represented 
as much labour as many professed scholars have been able 
to perform. But he was not less eminent in all the work 
upon the early English Church which is involved in the 
thorough study of Bede. The Chapters of Early English 
Church History, first published in 1878, revised and enlarged 
in 1888, and again in 1897, has been fully reviewed by us,' 
and is recognised as indispensable to the student of Bede, as 
is Mr. Plummer’s admirable edition of the text of Bede with 
notes. There is now a pretty general belief that all English 
clergymen are under a moral obligation to make themselves 
well acquainted with the fontal documents of English Church 
history, and Dr. Bright has not only had a large, and even 
the chief, share in producing this conviction, but he has also 
afforded the means of performing this duty well and teaching 
his readers to be enthusiastic about it. The character of 
Bede strongly appealed to him. Bede’s single-hearted devo- 
tion, his truthfulness and desire to be exact, his love of old 
English songs, his biographical instincts, his horror of the 
slightest divergence from orthodoxy, his punctilious discharge 
of the obligations of appointed worship, his awe in the anti- 
cipation of death and judgment, were in thorough harmony 
with Dr. Bright’s own character and heart and _ historical 
bent. He was never happier than when he was engaged in 
making the father of English history known to the younger 
men of this generation, and he was intensely jealous of 
Bede’s fair fame. He performed a signal service to the 
cause of historical accuracy when in ‘An Appeal to Bede’ 
he made a searching examination of the descriptive epigram 
that Aidan, not Augustine, was the Apostle of England, 
which obtained, until he exposed it, some credence because 
it had been used by Bishop Lightfoot. The unique distinc- 
tion of the learned Bishop of Durham in certain quarters of 
scholarship lent to this terse expression an zmprimatur which 
it did not deserve, and which the Bishop would probably 
have withheld if he had considered the statement in the 
light of such a mastery of the study of the planting of the 
mentions that the substance of the note on St. Clement is largely indebted 
to his ‘kind friend’ Dr. Bright. The first volume of Dr. Liddon’s Uniz- 
versity Sermons was dedicated ‘to the Rev. William Bright, M.A., 
Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, in affectionate 
acknowledgment of the many blessings which are inseparably connected 
with his friendship and example.’ 

4 Church Quarterly Review, Dec. 1897. 
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English Church as Dr. Bright had gained. Dr. Bright’s 
appeal was bold, was driven well home, and was, as many 
thought, triumphant. The excellence of the work in the 
Chapters was shown by the extremely few corrections that 
were necessary in the two later editions. The student of 
Bede is soon led farther afield in the wide movement which 
is described as the Conversion of the Northern Races, as well 
as into the study of the remains of ancient British and Celtic 
Christianity, and two essays in Zhe Roman See in the Early 
Church—namely, ‘The Church and the Barbarian Invaders’ 
and ‘The Celtic Churches in the British Isles ’—represent 
some results of Dr. Bright’s studies in this direction. The 
great names of Boniface and Columban led him into the 
mines of information which are buried in the Monumenta 
Germanie Historica of Pertz. Poems on Dorchester, Lin- 
disfarne, Iona, St. Magnus, Whithern, Scottish and Irish 
Reminiscences represent various impressions of historical 
incidents in Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Christianity. 

There were also solid contributions to later periods of 
English Church history made by Dr. Bright’s pen, and ‘ The 
English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth’! and ‘ Archbishop 
Laud’? are two good samples of this kind of work. A paper 
on ‘ The Clergy and Secular Employments’* represents Dr. 
Bright’s steady opposition to what he feared was the in- 
creased tendency to submerge distinctly spiritual functions 
under secular occupations. We may add, from our know- 
ledge of his contributions to our own pages, that he was 
never disposed to slur over the fundamental differences— 
especially in the matter of Holy Orders—between the Church 
of England and communities which dissent from her, in any 
vain and rosy hope of home reunion. Sympathy, he would 
say, is a good servant, but a bad master. Through all the 
work which we have surveyed there was always running a 
thread which ought not to be unmentioned—namely, an eager 
observation on Dr. Bright’s part of any liturgical point. His 
knowledge in this quarter was indeed immense, as even ap- 
peared in his earliest edition of Amcient Collects, and any 
one who adopts his practice of putting ‘L’ in the margin to 
mark a liturgical allusion will find that Dr. Bright’s books 
must be studded with this letter. His Private Prayers for 
a Week and Family Prayers for a Week are two beautiful 
results of his devout, liturgical mind, and the respect which 
American Churchmen felt for his knowledge in this branch 


1 Roman See, p. 422. 2 Waymarks, p. 323. 
3 Jbid. p. 243. 
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of learning was shown by the fine copy of the American 
Revised Prayer Book which was presented to him, and which 
he so justly prized. The Latin Prayer Book produced in 
collaboration with his friend Mr. Medd was issued in 1865. 
In close connexion with his liturgical studies—the extent of 
which he always persisted in minimizing—stands his work 
in hymnology, by which he approaches more nearly than in 
anything else to popular love and recognition. Our own 
columns have been more than once enriched by articles on 
this subject from his pen, but his contributions to Hymus 
Ancient and Modern and his two published volumes of verses 
have given him a place among the English hymn-writers 
which we must regard as permanent. The phrase ‘lingering 
still’ in the evening hymn ‘And now the wants are told’ is 
used in Milman’s Martyr of Antioch (p. 32)—a noble poem 
which Dr. Bright greatly loved, and from which he quoted 
some stanzas in illustration of Cyrilline theology in his 
History of the Church (p. 314). Another evening hymn, 
‘Light of gladness, beam divine,’ is a rendering of the 
ancient Pas ikapov, which very accurately expresses the 
sense and the simplicity of the original, if in poetic beauty it 
must give place to Keble’s ‘ Hail! gladdening light’! A 
morning hymn, ‘ At Thy feet, O Christ, we lay,’ has a bio- 
graphical interest because it speaks of that ‘loyal singleness 
of heart’ in showing forth the praise of ‘Christ our God’ 
which was a dominant note of Dr. Bright’s life. The 
Eucharistic hymn, ‘Once, only once, and once for all,’ is 
widely recognized as an accurate expression of the doctrine 
of the Church of England on the sacrificial aspect of the 
Holy Eucharist ; and another hymn, ‘ And now, O Father, 
mindful of the love,’ is part of a longer poem which was 
suggested by the Ze Jeztur of the Canon of the Latin rite. 
The unsatisfactory character of some hymns for saints’ days 
was in part accounted for, in Dr. Bright’s opinion, by the 
impossibility of writing a good hymn to order. He would 
say, ‘Go to; I will write a hymn. Ah, how impossible it is!’ 
But when the inspiration came he could write a hymn for a 
special occasion. For example, ‘ How oft, O Lord, Thy face 
hath shone,’ for St. Thomas—-a saint on whose history Dr. 
Bright was much wont to dwell. 

We must add a few words finally on Dr. Bright’s sermons. 
He was not always easily heard, but large Oxford congrega- 
tions used to take great trouble to hear him, and in preaching 


1 In the third line (Hymns and other Verses, p. 12) ‘ His’ appears for 
“ Heaven’s,’ the word used in History of the Church, p. 89. 
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he would elaborate the compressed thoughts of his notes, 
though in subsequent publication he often printed the sermon 
in its compressed form. As published, his sermons are full 
of exact theological statements, often illustrated by historical 
incidents, and doctrine is always used as a root of moral and 
spiritual truth. They form admirable condensed food for 
the minds of the clergy who, we trust, will study them and 
assimilate them, and instruct their flocks accordingly for 
many years to come. It has been the incessant purpose of 
the Church Quarterly Review to get the clergy to see the 
importance of solid reading of this kind of sermon literature, 
and now once more we earnestly press upon them the 
desirability of forcing serious study into their morning hours. 
The dogmatic theology of the addresses on The Seven 
Sayings from the Cross is already known, we presume, to 
many of the clergy. Zhe /ncarnation as a Motive Power and 
Morality in Doctrine are two volumes which fitly illustrate 
the insistence of Professor Shirley, one of Dr. Bright’s 
predecessors in the Chair of Ecclesiastical History, on the 
importance of dogmatic preaching. A later volume, called 
The Law of Faith, contains the heart of many solid and 
serious sermons. All these volumes contain very clear 
teaching on the Divine provision of the Christian ministry 
and on fundamental statements of the Creed which is much 
needed at all times in the Church. 

We must approach the close of our survey with sorrow 
for our loss in the death of this true and learned son of the 
English Church, but with deep gratitude to Almighty God 
for the fruitful results of his life, and with an earnest desire 
to extend its influence. It is immensely significant that such 
a thorough acquaintance with Church history as Dr. Bright 
possessed led him to throw his whole weight into the scale 
of Nicene Christology and into an enthusiastic defence of 
the Tractarian position in its entirety. The obituary notice 
which appeared in the 77z»mes of March 7 was singularly lack- 
ing in proportion, and after dwelling in an interesting manner 
at some length on the Glenalmond period—of which, by the 
way, a vivid glimpse was given in the letter of an old pupil 
in the Church Times of March 22—dismissed the thirty years 
at Oxford in much too brief a summary. The Guardian of 
March 13 was much more successful in its formal memoir, and 
also published part of an excellent sermon by Dr. Driver,' and, 
on March 20, some reminiscences which could have been 


1 This sermon is more fully reported in the Oxford Times of 
March 16. 
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endorsed and greatly enlarged by many friends. The Church 
Times published a singularly happy notice, signed ‘ H.S. H.,’ 
on March 8, to which we have already referred. To those who 
knew and loved Dr. Bright for many long years, of course 
these contributions—and this article also—must seem to be 
gravely inadequate, and those who study his writings will 
increasingly learn to be grateful to him for sound knowledge 
of the Church of Christ, her Creed, and her Sacraments, and 
for the precious lesson that the service of the Lord Christ is 
perfect freedom. ‘ Cui servire regnareest.’ The personal, living, 
glorified Christ, reigning over His Church and guiding her 
destinies, ruling the lives of His servants as their master and 
their Divine and gracious Friend, was the key of Dr. Bright’s 
devotion, and the object of his joyous work. Hehad learned 
that lesson well, and he taught what he had learned.' 


ArT. III. —CHRISTIANITY. 


What is Christianity? Sixteen Lectures delivered in the 
University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899- 
1900. By ADOLF HARNACK, Rector and Professor of 
Church History in the University. Translated into 
English by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. (London, 
1901.) 


THIS is a volume with which it behoves the teacher of 
Christianity to make himself acquainted. The teacher of 
Christianity should know the work of the most prominent 
students of Christianity. But many circumstances interpose 
impediments to this duty in the case of German works. The 
hard-worked parish priest is possibly not versed in the 
German language, while the translations offered him are often 
but poor specimens of English; and the subjects, however 
closely they touch the faith, may be such as specialists alone 
can follow up with any confidence in the certainty of their 
conclusions. 

None of these objections apply to the work before us. It 
is neither long, tedious, nor beyond the reach of the intellect 
of any thoughtful Christian. It is written with unfailing 
confidence and force of style, and translated with such 
ability as to possess all the advantages of an original work ; 


1 2.Cor, ims 85 
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and it concerns questions of the faith of which no reader who 
once grasps them can fail to admit that they are vital. 

It is but the human side of the Lord’s life that they pre- 
sent to us. Yet many passages occur in which something 
more would seem to be suggested, and a working substitute 
offered for that strengthening faith in Him which belief in 
His Deity can alone truly supply. The philosophical views 
which the lecturer can count on in a German audience afford 
many refuges from sheer denial. And it is certainly a great 
comfort in the perusal of these eloquent pages to know that 
affirmation and not denial is their purpose. Were we review- 
ing the book in a controversial spirit we might represent 
its author as attacking the Catholic faith under a specious 
friendliness. But we are persuaded that such a view would 
be unjust. He is plainly in thorough earnest. His concep- 
tion of the Lord and His Gospel falls very short, in our 
belief, of what the Gospel has done throughout the ages, 
and still can do; yet his vivid pictures of Christ as he con- 
ceives Him are capable of conveying, even to the most 
absolute believer, some new perceptions of what that life was, 
which, instead of inducing him to relax, will rather tend to 
make him hold fast the immemorial faith of the Church. 

Most of our readers will be aware that a larger work from 
the pen of Professor Harnack has preceded this series of 
lectures. In fact the Hzstory of Dogma forms the foundation 
of the course. Few scholars of the studious habits to which 
the work on Dogma bears witness possess the endowments of 
eloquence which shine so brilliantly in the lectures. Fewer 
still could have extracted from a work which is, above all, 
critical from first to last, a positive statement of belief from 
which criticism is wholly omitted, and a moving appeal to the 
spiritual faculties of the hearers. ‘The theologians of every 
country,’ says Dr. Harnack, in his short preface to the English 
translation, ‘only half discharge their duties if they think it 
enough to treat of the Gospel in the recondite language of 
learning.’ True, indeed ; but it is not every theologian who 
possesses either the ability or the enthusiasm to turn from his 
labours upon the first half of the duty to the effective per- 
formance of the other. 

The review of the History of Dogma is not our present 
business. But we may remark for the sake of contrast with 
the lectures, that its long-drawn pages, teeming with Jearned 
notes, are subject to this objection, that while they present 
the various developments of Christian thought from age to 
age, they do not sufficiently. state.the previous convictions out 
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of which the developments must have sprung. In the phy- 
sical world there has been a not infrequent confusion of 
evolution with creation, and an impression that when the 
circumstances which enable a new species to exist have been 
stated it is not necessary to show by what impulse and 
inward power the adaptation was carried into effect. And 
thus the mental history of the Christian Church is traced by 
Professor Harnack in its dogmas. For instance, Christianity 
in presence of the Empire had to be cast into an apologetic 
form comprehensible to Gentile thought, and the Apologists 
appeared.' But they must have been furnished beforehand with 
a body of beliefs that were capable of being thrown into the 
form which the Apologies present. Christian development 
must be recognized by the Catholic historian. But it has 
been, as we know, used for doubtful ends by Petavius and 
Moehler and Newman, who claim the title of developments 
from primitive Christianity for results which cannot now prove 
their connexion with it. Professor Harnack seems to reduce 
even the earliest and most necessary growth of the Christian 
religion to the same level asthe Romish. But for the present 
we confine ourselves to the comparatively easier task of 
considering what his theories come to in that positive and 
practical region where alone we can find our religion. 

The first lecture opens with the plain statement that it is 
needful 


‘to remind men again and again that a man of the name of Jesus 
Christ once stood in their midst. The fact, of course, has been 
brought home to us from our youth up ; but, unhappily, it cannot be 
said that public instruction in our time is calculated to keep the 
image of Jesus Christ before us in any impressive way and make it 
an inalienable possession after our schooldays are over and for our 
whole life’ (p. 1). 


We shall not dwell upon the doubt which our present system 
of primary education suggests whether the image of Jesus 
Christ is always an inalienable possession even of our school- 
days. But we shall point to the conclusion of the final 
lecture, eloquent and earnest as it is, and ask whether the 
lecturer can be supposed to have felt that he had succeeded 
in establishing that ever-present closeness of the thought of 
Jesus Christ, which he began by requiring. 


‘If with a steady will we affirm the forces and the standards which 
on the summits of our inner life shine out as our highest good, nay, 
as our real self ; if we are earnest and courageous enough to accept 


1 History of Dogma, ii. 171. 
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them as the great Reality and direct our lives by them ; and if we 
then look at the course of mankind’s history, follow its upward deve- 
lopment, and search in strenuous and patient service for the com- 
munion of minds in it, we shall not faint in weariness and despair, 
but become certain of God, of the God whom Jesus Christ called his 
father, and who is also our Father’ (p. 301). 


When we propose the question ‘What is Christianity ?’ 
the answer is ‘ Jesus Christ and His Gospel.’ But the lecturer 
adds that this is not enough unless we look to the effects which 
He produced on those whose leader and master He became, 
Most true; but, he proceeds, even this is not enough. If 
Christianity is an example of a power valid not for one epoch 
only, we must include all the later products of its spirit. Such is 
our belief. But the lecturer proceeds to say that ‘ Jesus Christ 
and his disciples were situated in their day just as we are 
situated in ours ; that is to say, their feelings, their thoughts, 
their judgments, and their efforts were bounded by the horizon 
and the framework in which their own nation was set and by 
its condition at the time’ (p. 12). We must, however, explain 
these words in consistence with the statement which shortly 
follows, that the Gospei ‘contains something which under 
different historical forms is of permanent validity’ (p. 10); 
and also with that which has gone before ‘that Christ him- 
self and the Apostles were convinced that the religion which 
they were planting would in the ages to come have a greater 
destiny and a deeper meaning than it possessed at the time 
of its institution’ (p. 10). Doubtless Professor Harnack 
means that they foresaw that their religion would grow to a 
meaning beyond what it had for themselves ; but as regards 
the Lord Himself we would direct attention to a remarkable 
passage in Lecture vii. : 


‘Jesus is convinced that he knows God in a way which no one 
ever knew Him before, and he knows that it is his vocation to com- 
municate this knowledge of God to others by word and deed—and 
with it the knowledge that men are God’s children. In this con- 
sciousness he knows himself the Son, called and instituted of God, 
to be ¢he Son of God, and hence he can say my God and my Father, 
and into this invocation he puts something which belongs to no one 
but himself. How he came to this consciousness of the unique 
character of his relation to God as a Son, how he came to the con- 
sciousness of his power and to the consciousness of the obligation 
and the mission which this power carries with it is his secret, and 
no psychology will ever fathom it. The confidence with which 
John makes him address the Father : “ Thou lovedst me before the 
foundation ofthe world,” is undoubtedly the direct reflection of 
the certainty with which Jesus himself spoke. Here all research 
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must stop. Weare not even able to say when it was that he first 
knew himself as the Son, and whether he at once completely iden- 
tified himself with this idea or whether it formed an inner problem 
which kept him in constant suspense’ (pp. 128, 129). 


We must be allowed to say that the author is not suffi- 
ciently sure of the Lord’s convictions upon the highest 
matters as to say how far His knowledge of the future pro- 
spects of His teaching would go. 

There is one point on which Professor Harnack has a 
high claim to be listened to—the degree, namely, in which a 
knowledge of contemporary history and the Jewish life of 
the time is necessary in order to understand the life and 
message of Jesus. His ‘teaching will at once bring us by 
steps which if few will be great to a height where its con- 
nexion with Judaism is seen to be only a loose one, and most 
of the threads which lead from it into “contemporary history ” 
become of no importance at all’ (p. 16). Excellent news in- 
deed for Bible students who hope to gain a saving knowledge 
of the Gospel which the Lord preached by simple regard 
to the words which He spoke. But what then becomes of the 
statement we lately quoted—that the Lord and His disciples 
were situated in their time just as we in ours? 

The first three Gospels are the authority, says Lecture ii. 
(except for some statements of St. Paul), for the message 
which Jesus delivered ; ‘the Fourth Gospel, which does not 
emanate from or profess to emanate from the Apostle John, 
cannot be taken as an historical authority in the ordinary 
meaning of the word.’ It belongs to the style of the lectures 
to be unhesitating and decisive ; nor do we complain of the 
characteristic. But when the authorship and authority of 
the Fourth Gospel are thus curtly judged the reader will 
remember that scholars of name not unworthy to be compared 
with that of Professor Harnack differ from him on the point ; 
that he himself has surrendered the late date for the Gospel 
which used to be thought absolutely necessary to setting 
aside its authority ; and that in a passage which we have just 
quoted he recognised the agreement of the Fourth Gospel 
with the rest upon the point where they were most supposed 
to differ. 

But the Synoptic Gospels are not only recognized with 
unstinted praise by Professor Harnack himself, but according 
to his report, from which no man of inferior learning will 
appeal, they are universally recognized by the criticism of 
the day as of unique character, separated from all subse- 
quent literature by the way in which they state their facts. 

VOL, LII.—NO. CIII. D 
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This ‘species of literary art’ took its shape partly from the 
didactic narratives of the Jews and partly from catechetical 
necessities, and even a few decades after they were delivered 
to the world became incapable of reproduction. This eulogy 
is well deserved ; for the Gospels have been the instruments 
of carrying down to the present time the most precious 
record of past ages, the most valuable possession of the 
human soul—the character of Jesus Christ. It is felt indeed 
by believers that there is something sacramental in the 
Gospels. We mean that no species of literary art would 
suffice to exert the spiritual power of which the Gospels are 
the occasion if there were not an inward spiritual grace 
behind them, and that the Lord of whom they speak Himself 
opens the reader’s understanding that he might understand 
them. We can well appreciate the critical judgment of the 
author who so acutely feels their immediate contact with 
Christ as to consider that a few decades afterwards they 
could not have been produced. And the interval which all 
scholars believe to have elapsed after the birth of the Church 
before she was endowed with the Gospels were filled by 
catechetical instructions in the life of the Lord so constant 
as to give a good deal of its character to the Gospel narra- 
tive. Such indeed is the statement of the precious record 
offered to us in the first four verses of St. Luke, which 
informs us that Theophilus had been catechized long and care- 
fully, and that the subject of his catechizing had been the 
same as that of which St. Luke was about to give him a 
more complete account, the life of Jesus Christ. No means 
could be imagined more fitted to assure the maintenance of 
the tradition unimpaired from its rise in the facts which it 
records than that of making it the constant subject of cate- 
chizing, in which the truthfulness of the teacher’s remem- 
brance was continually tested and improved by the replies 
and repetitions of the class. There is no room here for the 
insertion of imaginary narrative, or for those serious though 
unintended wanderings from the truth which might infect a 
story which had never been taught or told for near forty 
years after the events which it purports to relate. 

Among the admirable characteristics of the Synoptic 
Gospels Professor Harnack includes this, that they do not 
‘exhibit rude additions from a later age, and interposes a 
passing censure of the Fourth Gospel : ‘It will always remain 
a noteworthy fact that, conversely, it is only the Fourth 
Gospel which makes Greeks ask after Jesus.’ This seems to 
us unjust; for the lecturer tells us in another place that 
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Galilee was so overrun by Greeks that it is a wonder that 
Jesus Himself does not display Greek influence. And for 
all that we can see it would be quite as reasonable to charge 
St. Mark with including rude additions from a later age 
because he describes the woman who cried after Jesus and 
obtained the cure which she desired, as a Greek. 

It is impossible for a eulogist of the Gospels to avoid 
noticing the objection founded on the prevalence of miraculous 
narratives within them. Professor Harnack’s reply is as follows. 
The Gospels came down to us from an age when people 
found themselves surrounded by natural events which to them 
were wonders. We cannot feel that undoubted fact to be of 
much account in the discussion, since it would deprive the dis- 
believers in miracle of the power of adducing any object with 
which miracles could have been invented. Secondly, the Pro- 
fessor reminds us that the strict conception which we nowattach 
to the word miracle came in only with a knowledge of the laws 
of nature. But do we now know the laws of nature with 
such completeness as to be certain that the will of God is not 
a necessary element at some point in every sequence which 
we observe in nature ; for, if it be so, that which presents 
itself to us as a miracle is but a variation in the degree in 
which one of the constant agencies of nature—namely, God’s 
will—exerts itself. It is as truly the operation of natural 
law as when the wind blowing across the plain causes an 
object which, in obedience to the law of gravitation, is falling 
direct to the ground, to be deflected from its course and fall 
in a different. place. 

And indeed the Professor is very well aware of this reply. 
For he recognizes that the religious man is quite certain that 
he is not shut up within the bonds of a blind and brutal 
nature. This experience of freedom, he says, is always felt 
as a miracle every time that it occurs. We entirely agree 
that this is the experience of the religious man, and we are 
persuaded that most men who are ready to recognize the 
hand of Providence in their lives find reason enough to do 
so. We do not call this power of supernatural agency within 
the natural life by the name of miracle ; but when we reflect 
it is impossible to deny that it requires precisely the same 
subjection of nature to God as the miracles of Jesus. ‘ Who 
can wonder,’ says the lecturer, ‘that even great minds fail to 
keep the two spheres quite distinct?’ We do not profess to 
have great minds. But we are not only unable to keep the 
two spheres quite distinct, but even to be able to perceive 


that there are two spheres. We cannot help conceiving that 
D2 
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which is divine and makes us free as a mighty power working 
in nature—not indeed to break through it or arrest it, but 
to direct it to divine ends. Nor can we think that it is con- 
sistent with the belief in God which these lectures proclaim 
to be the very message of Jesus, to regard the belief in the 
Fatherly Providence of God in which the Lord lived, and in 
which He taught His disciples to confide, as belonging only 
to the realm of fantasy and metaphor. 

The last reason which the lecturer alleges—not indeed for 
believing in the Gospel miracles, but for not rejecting the 
Gospels on account of them—is a want of full acquaintance 
with all the forces working in nature and acting reciprocally 
with these forces. ‘Who can say how far the influence of 
soul upon soul and of soul upon body reaches? No one,’ 
This would seem to furnish, not only an excuse for the 
appearance of miracles which are mere works of fantasy in 
books which are on the whole trustworthy, but a reason why 
we should believe some at all events of the Gospel miracles 
to have actually occurred. But we cannot follow the lecturer 
in contrasting the mind of the Lord and those of His 
evangelists upon the question of the uses of miracles. He 
exclaimed, Unless ye see signs and wonders ye will not 
believe. He cannot then have thought that belief in the 
wonders which He wrought was the right or the only avenue 
to the recognition of His Person and His mission. We agree 
very completely, but we do not believe that in this He was 
thinking quite otherwise than His evangelists. The evan- 
gelists record the Lord’s reproach to those who require signs 
and wonders; they also record His many miracles performed 
without reproach for those who were found upon testing to 
possess the necessary degree of spiritual faith. It is an 
undeserved censure upon the evangelists to represent them as 
exaggerating the power of miracles or eager to multiply 
the record of them. Whence except from them do we 
derive that historic picture of the spirit and character of the 
Lord which is more powerful at this day than any miracle to 
attract our faith? In giving us this picture the evangelists 
are in full sympathy with the general feeling and tendency of 
the New Testament, which regards miracles as belonging to 
the earlier stage of gospel preaching, and as not merely 
replaced by the silent substitution of a deeper teaching and 
an appeal to higher powers of our nature, but as expressly 
depreciated in comparison to the better way. 

Professor Harnack allows—indeed it is his thesis to main- 
tain—that ‘in spite of these stories’ ‘we are presented with 
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a reality which has claims upon our participation.’ He is too 
candid and too well read in the Gospels to miss a point 
regarding this general assertion: namely, that the reality 
which is presented to us is in part communicated to us in the 
miraculous stories themselves. The permanent spiritual 
lessons of the Lord’s dealing with mankind are nowhere more 
beautifully or more plainly conveyed than in the narrative of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, of the feeding of the multitude, of 
the healing of the centurion’s servant, of the ten lepers, or even 
of the casting forth of the legion, fertile as the incidents of the 
latter case have been in provoking cavil. The close union of 
miraculous narratives with spiritual teaching makes it im- 
possible to separate the words of the Gospel which appeal 
to our religious faculties and the histories in the outward 
world which claim the recognition of miraculous fact. ‘It 
is not miracles that matter, says our author; ‘the question 
on which everything turns is whether we are helplessly yoked 
to an inexorable necessity, or whether a God exists who rules 
and governs, and whose power to compel nature we can move 
by prayer and make a part of our experience’ (p. 30). We 
are unable to understand the essential distinction between 
this power of God to compel nature and the power ‘ working 
upon the order of nature and breaking through or arresting 
it, which has been just pronounced to belong to the realm ot 
fantasy and metaphor. The power over nature which appears 
in the miracles of Jesus Christ is but the appearance in a 
striking and palpable form of the ordinary providence which 
He ascribes to the Almighty Father. 

In entering upon Professor Harnack’s presentation of the 
history and teaching of the Lord we must feel that he lies at 
a great disadvantage in attempting to extract from the 
Gospels, which are his sole source of information, a purely 
human picture which none of them were intended to depict. 
Setting apart for the moment the question of the miraculous 
birth, it is certain that a divine mission from God is presumed 
in every Gospel narrative. We are to regard the whole not 
merely from the side of man, but from the side of God. It is, 
indeed, quite fair to urge that the manner of the Lord’s 
speech makes it highly improbable that He had assimilated 
a theological culture of a technical kind, such as Rabbinic 
training would have imparted. Rather He is set before us as 
one who in His divine unerring judgment as Son of God and 
Son of man pierces the vain sophistries of such a training. 

Professor Harnack notes as ‘ almost a matter for surprise’ 
that the life and discourses of Jesus stand in no relation 
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with the Greek spirit. We noted the statement with much 
interest, hoping that its development and proof would enable 
us definitely to understand what this Greek spirit is of which 
our learned men have been writing so much. Left to our- 
selves, we should have thought that the Greek spirit meant the 
highest form of intellectual culture then to be found in the 
world, the deepest and exactest thought upon all subjects, in- 
cluding those which touch religion, but not necessarily the 
most sensitive morality or the awe which recognizes most 
willingly what subjects are open to man’s thinking and what 
beyond them. We should have thought that the spread of 
the Greek spirit and the wonderful language which is its 
organ was a providential medium for the reception, develop- 
ment and spread of the Gospel of Christ, by which the best 
thought and the best expression that the world could offer 
were at the disposal and service of Christianity—liable indeed 
to some errors by reason of its nature, yet the best that 
humanity could give. But here, at all events, Professor 
Harnack does not give a clear explanation of the meaning of 
the Greek spirit—on the contrary, he shows uncertainty upon 
the point : 

‘Of course if religious individualism—God and the soul; the 
soul and its God ; if subjectivism; if the full self-responsibility of 
the individual ; if the separation of the religious from the political ; 
if all this is only Greek, then Jesus too stands within the sphere of 
Greek development. But it cannot be proved that it is only on this 
one line, only in the Hellenic people that this development took 
place ; nay it is rather the contrary that can be shown.... Ido 
not believe that the Psalmist who uttered the words, ‘Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
Thee,” had ever heard anything of Socrates and Plato’ (p. 34). 


Students of the Old Testament will entirely agree with Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s opinion, and will even wonder where even in 
the remains of Greek literature the passages can be found to 
which any could conceive the Psalmists and Prophets in- 
debted for their beliefs concerning God and the soul. 

The reader will be glad to learn what such a writer as Pro- 
fessor Harnack considers to be ‘the most astonishing and 
greatest fact about Jesus.’ Itis, that while He proclaimed that 
to gain the whole world was nothing if the soul were injured, 
He yet ‘remained kind and sympathetic to every living thing.’ 
Entrusted with the greatest of all missions, His eye and ear are 
open to every impression of the lifearound Him. But though 
the retention of genial sympathies on the part of one who knows 
the deepest problems and experiences of the soul may be a 
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combination of human powers unprecedented in mere men, is 
not the source of both discovered when we know that He was 
‘entrusted with the greatest of all missions, that ‘ He lived in 
the continual consciousness of God’s presence,’ that ‘ His food 
and drink was to do God’s will,’ that while He ennobled the 
earth and earthly life in His parables,‘ His gaze penetrated the 
veil of the earthly, and He recognized everywhere the hand 
of the living God’ (pp. 35-38). One who realizes that ruling 
fact of the Lord’s life as the evangelists tell it to us, will 
hardly feel disposed even to raise the question what the 
greatest fact about Him was, and still less to reply by naming 
a union of merely human qualities. 

The same observation suggests itself when the taunting 
query of Jewish scholars is considered: ‘What do you want 
with your Christ? He introduced nothing new.’ Professor 
Harnack replies— 


‘with Wellhausen: it is quite true that what Jesus proclaimed, 
what John the Baptist expressed before him in his exhortations to 
repentance, was also to be found in the prophets, and even in the 
Jewish tradition of their time. The Pharisees themselves were in 
possession of it ; but unfortunately they were in possession of much 
else besides. With them it was weighted, darkened, distorted, 
rendered ineffective and deprived of its force, by a thousand things 
which they also held to be religious and every bit as important as 
mercy and judgment’ (p. 47). 


The whole message, the lecturer notices with truth, became one 
of joy as He delivered it. Itwas an evangel. It began with 
good reason in the application to Himself of the prophecy, 
‘the spirit of the Lord God is upon me because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.... A new 
humanity opposed to the old, the God-man—Jesus Christ— 
was the first to create’ (pp. 49-50) We earnestly wish that 
Professor Harnack had explained to us what meaning he 
attaches to the expression, the God-man. For if we could 
suppose him explaining it to imply the Incarnation there 
would be no further need to ask a reply to the question, What 
do you want with your Christ ? every ancient precept and 
prophecy when uttered again by His mouth would become 
new by reason of the promise which His whole life gave of 
new help to receive and to perform it. 

But we are left in much doubt whether Professor Harnack 
means by the use of the term God-man to express belief in 
the Incarnation. For he gives us upon the succeeding pagea 
general view of Jesus’s teaching grouped under three heads, 
each of which is of such a nature as to contain the whole, 
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which can be exhibited in its entirety under any one of them. 
‘ Firstly, the Kingdom of God and its coming. Secondly, God 
the Father and the infinite value of the human soul. Thirdly, 
the higher righteousness and the commandment of love.’ 
We note indeed, and that with delight, the writer’s reminder 
that ‘He himself stands behind everything that he said. 
His words speak to us across the centuries with the freshness 
of the present.’ But, we must in candour mark the difference 
between the voice speaking across the centuries with the 
freshness of the present and the voice of the living and ever- 
present Saviour speaking to us and in us. To us, it is this 
great fact which makes the difference between kernel and 
husk in all presentations of the Kingdom of God. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is the rule of the holy God in the hearts of 
individuals ; it is God Himself in His power. Yes, but St. 
Paul calls Christ the power of God—and we read in the Re- 
velation that He stands at the door and knocks, and that if 
any man open the door He will enter in and sup with him. 
The kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ. The eternal Sonship of Christ— 
the Revelation of God in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the one- 
ness of Father and Son, and the reign of the righteousness of 
God through Him, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption, are all insepa- 
rably contained in the announcements of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the New Testament, and formed the primitive 
tradition in its thought both of the present earthly Church 
and of the future Church in heaven. The same union we 
carry forward as a ruling principle in the Lord’s teachings 
concerning God the Father. We find Him one with ourselves 
while we repeat the Lord’s Prayer. He and his brethren of 
humanity are all one by His redeeming love when they say 
Our Father, and it is no less true that the accomplishment o 
every petition whether those which concern the glory of God 
: the good of man must come through Him who is one with 
od. 

There has been a general agreement among all careful 
readers of the Gospels to observe the absolute and unreserved 
confidence with which Jesus Christ invites and accepts faith in 
Himself. We know little or nothing about revelations to 
Him, but everything about revelation in Him and through 
Him to His disciples and to us. A few words about His 
growth in early years—a few in the Epistles about God’s 
dealings with Him as our High Priest and Head, complete 
the list of what is told us of revelation to Him. So little is 
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told us upon this point that Christians have differed among 
themselves as to what degree of knowledge the human per- 
fection which belongs to the Incarnation must imply. But of 
the dealings of the Lord with His Apostles and the multitude 
of His revelations to them there is no limit. There is no 
indication that He desired them to regard Him as receiving in 
measure and gradually revelations from God which He is to 
pass on tothem. His information is concerning the deepest 
things of God, and it is always ready ; they never have to wait. 
The progressiveness of their spiritual education depends upon 
their aptness to learn, never upon any halting in His ability 
to teach. And as is wont to be the case where a teacher 
inspires confidence by his perfect readiness and competency 
and is at the same time full of spiritual attraction, there are 
no limits to the adoring love of His followers. Yet while 
under the sweet compulsion of intercourse with him these 
men lavish on Him all their faith, He never reproves them 
because of the greatness of their reverence and trust. His 
warnings are reserved for the discovery which He anticipates 
that their faith in Him is not as strong as they suppose— 
never for any possibility that it may be too strong a faith 
in Him to be consistent with faith in God. It is so obvious 
that we are but repeating a commonplace when we remark 
on the contrast between Him and the prophets who went 
before. The greater their faith and the surer their, mission 
from God the more careful they were to preach Him and not 
themselves, and leave no risk of placing themselves between 
the souls to whom they were sent and Him, But no such 
carefulness can be noticed in the teaching of the Lord. It is 
quite true that He 


‘described the Lord of heaven and earth as his God and his 
Father ; as the greater, and as Him who is alone good. He is cer- 
tain that everything which he has, and everything which he is to 
accomplish comes from this Father. He prays to Him; he sub- 
jects himself to His will ; he struggles hard to find out what it is 
and to fulfil it. Aim, strength, understanding, the issue and the 
hard must, allcome from the Father. This is what the Gospels say 
and it cannot be turned andtwisted. This feeling, praying, working, 
struggling, and suffering individual is a man who in the face of his 
God also associates himself with other men’ (p. 126). 


But it is equally true that this man in the face of His brethren 
associates Himself with God. 

Both His association of us with Himself before God and 
of God with Himself before us enter deeply into the religion 
which He taught to His Church, for both elements of His 
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teaching lead us to believe in God the Father as not far from 
any one of us. Indeed Professor Harnack is not remiss in 
connecting God with human things and people in the same 
simple and direct fashion as that which is adopted by the 
Lord Himself: ‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. The 
assurance that God rules is to go as far as our fears go, nay, as 
far as life itself—life down even to its smallest manifestations 
in the order of nature’ (p. 66). So speaks Jesus, and we are 
urged to take His words into our own mouths and to believe 
that this is a chief part of His message. And so we shall do, 
God helping us. But there is not a doubt that this belief 
concerning God the Father involves certain difficulties which 
some philosophies have not taught us to get over. It is not 
the God dimly known in the imperative of conscience and 
whom the intellect cannot grasp that appears in these sayings 
of Jesus. God cannot think of the sparrows nor number the 
hairs of our head without mingling in this mundane scene and 
connecting Himself with the limitations of time and space. 
And when we have given our belief to such a God as this 
it is fair to ask what abstract reason is there to hinder our 
belief in Him as the God who spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, although the words contain so 
many anthropomorphic conceptions? And what abstract 
reason is there why we should not believe in God’s own Son 
as taking the form of a servant and made in the likeness of 
men? For those acts of condescension are not more incon- 
sistent with abstract perfection than the care of God for 
sparrows. The difference between the two is but this, that 
the Incarnation is the effective method of dealing with human 
misery and sin, while the other but ascribes to God the 
knowledge and observation of petty things in our petty 
world. When, therefore, Professor Harnack lays down with 
emphasis the principle of exposition of the Gospel that 
the Gospel as Jesus proclaimed it has to do with the Father 
only, and not with the Son (p. 144), we cannot wholly follow 
his denial that the words are a paradox. St. Mark prefaces 
his narrative as ‘the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.’ But we by no means deny the truth which 
underlies the paradox, which is that the message and work 
of the Lord depend for their purpose and meaning upon the 
Fatherhood of God who sent His Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. ‘This requires that we admit an act of God in 
connexion with every step of the Saviour’s life. God must 
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come very near to us if not as the suffering Saviour yet as 
the sympathizing Father, in either case ceasing to be a dis- 
tant God aloof from earthly things. 

We do not find any need for turning and twisting the 
meaning of the Old Testament prophets or that of the Lord’s 
parables in order to bring them into absolute harmony with 
the Gospel of His death and resurrection. No one supposes 
that the acceptance of the returning prodigal or of the publi- 
can smiting his breast is only provisionally declared until the 
Atonement shall have been completed. The Lamb wasslain 
from the foundation of the world, and St. Paul does not 
hesitate to speak of the Israelites in the desert as in touch 
with Christ. The humility, trustfulness, and love of the best 
of men towards God waited for the redemption of Israel. 
God has provided some better thing for us that they without 
us should not be made perfect. Would Professor Harnack in 
order to deprive the promises before the Lord’s death and 
resurrection of every provisional character, desire to reduce 
the peace and hope of the Christian which followed upon 
those events to the level of what those enjoyed who believed 
in the times that preceded them ? 

Professor Harnack perceives perfectly and expresses with 
his usual candour the fact that with the recognition of Jesus 
as the Messiah, ‘the closest connexion was established for 
every devout Jew between Jesus’ message and his person ; 
for it is in the Messiah’s activity that God Himself comes to 
His people and the Messiah who does God’s work and sits at 
the right hand of God in the clouds of Heaven has a right 
to be worshipped’ (p. 142). But what attitude did Jesus 
Himself take up towards His Gospel? Our author believes 
that in drawing men to the Father whom He knew better than 
anyone else had ever known Him, both by His precepts and 
by the example of His life sealed by His death, He renders 
to men an incomparable service. In this sense we are in- 
formed He spoke the words : ‘Come unto meall ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, and also these, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and give his life a ransom for many. We cannot 
agree. We cannot think that the work of one who gives His 
life a ransom for many is best explained by the leadership 
and example through which a new era was beginning. This 
is not the natural interpretation of the promises of the 
Lord. 

But we find the answer which our author gives to the 
designation Son of God, which our Lord gives Himself (‘in 
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Matthew, and not, as might perhaps have been expected, in 
John’), less adequate still. ‘No man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.’ ‘It is 
knowledge of God,’ argues Professor Harnack, ‘that makes 
the sphere of Divine Sonship. It is in this knowledge that 
he came to know the Sacred Being who rules heaven and 
earth as Father, as his Father. The consciousness which 
he possessed of being the Son of God is therefore nothing 
but the practical consequence of knowing God as the Father 
and his Father’ (p. 128). We greatly wonder whether the 
audience, doubtless an intelligent one, who heard this reason- 
ing were able to accept it. In one sense, indeed, it may be 
true that the knowledge of God is the sphere of Divine Son- 
ship, but only in the same sense in which anything that we know 
lies in the sphere of knowledge. Our very being itself lies 
thus in the sphere of knowledge. But it is not knowledge 
that constitutes being, but being which precedes knowledge 
and is the subject of it; and knowledge would not be true 
knowledge if its subject did not exist before it. The term 
Son has no appropriateness whatever for expressing know- 
ledge. On the contrary, it would seem chosen to express a 
relation which, though it very naturally is followed by know- 
ledge, yet existed independently of it. Indeed, Professor 
Harnack seems conscious of a defect in this reasoning, for 
he follows it up by the words which we have before quoted. 
‘In this consciousness he knows himself to be the Son, called 
and instituted of God to be the Son of God. How he came 
to the consciousness of his power, and to the consciousness 
of the obligation and the mission which this power carries 
with it is his secret, and no psychology will ever fathom it.’ 
But the exercise of His power, His obligation and His mission 
consisted in the revelation to us of the fact of His Sonship, 
not as something that we can ever or ought ever to desire to 
fathom, but as something for us to know as a fact and rest on as 
a faith. The message, says Professor Harnack, is from God 
the Father. ‘ Defective it is not, antiquated it is not, and in 
life and strength it still triumphs to-day over all the past. 
He who delivered it has as yet yielded his place to no man, 
and to human life he still to-day gives a meaning and an 
aim—he the Son of God’ (p. 130). 

Eloquent words indeed, the value of which, in the judg- 
ment of those who accept their sufficiency, we should not say 
aword to depreciate. But, for ourselves, the question whether 
Christianity still triumphs in life and strength is dependent 
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on the Resurrection of the Lord. Christianity staked its life 
and strength on that fact. And if it were discovered to be 
untrue there might still be found to be a vast fund of spiritual 
meaning in the record of the life of the Lord and in the 
hope of immortality strengthened by His sanction. But to 
say that the old religion, in its life and strength, still triumphs 
as St. Paul and those who learnt from him understood it, is 
not truth or reality as men conceive those attributes of things 
in daily life. ‘The primitive community called Jesus its 
Lord because he had sacrificed his life for it, and because its 
members were convinced that he had been raised from the 
dead. . . . In these two facts the permanent recognition of 
Jesus Christ obtained their first hold’ (pp. 153-4). Dr. 
Harnack does not hold these two facts as facts. ‘It is not 
his business to defend either the view which was taken of the 
death or the idea that he had risen again’ (p. 155). But 
inasmuch as it has never been doubted by historians who 
have a right to be heard—Strauss and F. C. Baur among the 
rest—that on the belief of these the Early Church was built 
up, it must, he thinks, be possible to get a feeling and under- 
standing of what they were, and even to find their truth and 
justice. 

Formal speculation upon the idea of the death upon the 
Cross as sacrificial is regarded by our author as leading into 
an alien realm— indeed, into a blind alley. But in the region 
of earthly fact he reminds us of the striking circumstance that 
blood sacrifices were stopped by the death of Jesus Christ. It 
is certain that blood sacrifices must have answered to some 
deep want in the human soul ; for most nations have practised 
them. How real, therefore, must that great sacrifice have 
been which put an end to them! ‘Wherever individual 
Christians or whole Churches have returned to them it has 
been a relapse.’ The author, we suppose, intends this stroke 
for the Eucharistic sacrifice. And if, indeed, that were con- 
sidered as a material sacrifice the stroke would not be unde- 
served ; but we do not believe that even the Roman theory of 
the unbloody sacrifice deserves the imputation. Shall we be 
accused of leading the argument into an alien realm if we 
say that a ruling thought in the mysterious ordinance of 
sacrifice was that of the devotion of a life to the Deity, and it 
was practised in the hope that it would pass, by the sprinkling 
of the blood, to the credit of the offerer if he came in mere 
terror, or,a nobler hope, into his moral nature if he came 
desiring righteousness? In this view we can understand that 
wonderful verse in Hebrews (ix. 13-14) to which the author 
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alludes : ‘If the bond of bulls and oon om the ashes of 
an heifer sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth to the purifying 
of the flesh, much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience.’ And the Eucharist in its true 
idea was singularly well fitted to bring home to men that 
union with Christ in His sacrifice under which the blood 
sacrifices of the old world went down. 

Next, our author bids us to look into history and see that 
the sufferings of the pure and the just are its saving element. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. We know not if Dr. Harnack 
be right in saying that the higher a man’s feelings are the 
more sensible will he be of vicarious suffering. Doubtless it 
is quite true that the higher a man’s moral feelings the more 
willing will he be to accept the belief in vicarious suffering, 
the more eager that his endurance might be effectual to 
remove harm from others. But this hardly implies that a 
man should think that his sufferings are in any wise fit to be 
presented to God as in themselves deserving anything, and 
much less as effectual for others. Effectual vicarious suffering 
is an aim of noble human nature, however little the aim be 
attained. And this, we suppose, is what made the sacrifice 
of Christ so satisfying to human hearts: He,in His perfection 
and purity, was able to effect that victory over all man’s 
spiritual enemies which all the woes of human nature besides 
had aimed at in vain ; though the truer the conscience of the 
sufferers had been to the highest conceptions of virtue the 
more they were obliged to feel that they were unfit for the 
task. And here appears one special instance of that striking 
difference which existed between Christ and all other instances 
of human virtue. That which a merely human hero of self- 
sacrificing love would be unwilling to think himself able to 
effect, however willing he might be to die in the attempt, 
Jesus is not only willing to do but also able to feel that it 
will be effectual. He will give His life a ransom for many ; 
nor does any word ever spoken by Him indicate that His 
ransom is of the nature of a wish or a hope, like that which 
others have offered. It is a certainty, and the primitive 
Church believed it as an eternal sacrifice, one perfect and 
sufficient, providing every church and every believer with all 
in his own moral life and in God’s forgiveness of him which 
the sacrifices of the law had in vain tried to complete. 

‘But Jesus was proclaimed as the Lord not only because 
he had died for sinners but because he was the risen and living 
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one’ (p. 160): Professor Harnack holds that ‘ if the resurrection 
meant nothing but that a deceased body of flesh and blood 
came to life again, we should make short work of that tradi- 
tion. It would not be easy to make short work of that 
tradition even if it meant only what he says. But to be sure 
the resurrection meant much more—the victory of the Son of 
God over death and over sin, the establishment of God’s 
kingdom in His Person—the gift of the Holy Ghost and all 
the unfailing and unending spiritual consequences to men 
which followed and will follow. The Professor distinguishes 
between the Easter message and the Easter faith ; a strange 
application indeed of the phrase Easter message if we are to 
be uncertain from whom the message came and whether it 
were true. We hardly suppose that our readers have thought 
that ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed ’ or the reproof to the disciples on the way to Emmaus 
were spoken because they did not accept the Easter faith 
without the Easter message ; but rather because St. Thomas 
had not believed them that had seen Him after His resurrec- 
tion, and the others had not accepted the prophetic teaching 
about Christ’s sufferings as the entrance into His glory. We 
confess that we read with great unwillingness the sentences 
in which Professor Harnack seems to hint at more doubt as 
to the details of the resurrection story than he definitely ex- 
presses— 


‘it tells us of that wonderful event in Joseph of Arimathea’s garden 
which, however, no eye saw ; it tells us of the empty grave into which 
a few women and disciples looked ; of the appearance of the Lord 
in a transfigured form—so glorified that his own could not imme- 
diately recognise him ; it soon begins to tell us too of what the risen 
one said and did. The reports become more and more complete 
and more and more confident.’ 


For our own part we place no contrast between the 
Easter faith and the Easter message. We believe that the 
risen Lord appeared in a transfigured form, a spiritual body 
such as St. Paul tells us we too shall have. We agree as to 
the impossibility of constructing a clear account of the 
appearances of the risen Lord told of by Paul and the evan- 
gelists. But we believe that taking the strong testimony 
which is to be gathered from these various accounts, uniting 
them with the general agreement of the early Church sealed 
with the blood of martyrs, and joining to these the adoring 
faith in the heavenly life of the Lord and ‘that indestructible 
belief that death is vanquished and there is a life eternal’ 
which Professor Harnack holds to simply on its own evidence 
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we find a message both to our reason and our religious faculty 
in which we find rest and assurance. The grave (in which 
we suppose is meant not the empty grave, for that is part of 
the doubtful message, but the grave in which one who has 
lived as Jesus did is laid) does not seem to us, with the deepest 
remembrance of what He was on earth, fitted, if nothing else 
had followed, to be the birthplace of that indestructible belief. 

The lectures which compose this deeply interesting volume 
fall into two nearly equal divisions treating respectively the 
life and work of the Lord and of His successors, of whom to 
be sure St. Paul is ‘ the most luminous personality.’ Professor 
Harnack refuses to regard him as either the corrupter or the 
real founder of Christianity. He agrees with those who hold 
that St. Paul was‘the one who understood his Master and 
continued his work.’ 


‘We cannot,’ says the Professor in a noteworthy sentence, ‘ want 
to be wiser than history which knows him only as Christ’s missionary 
(p.176). Itwas Paul who definitely conceived the Gospelas the message 
of the redemption already effected and of salvation now present... 
who placed the Gospel in the great scheme of spirit and flesh, inner 
and outer existence, death and life ; he, born a Jew and educated a 
Pharisee, gave it a /anguage so that it became intelligible not only 
to the Greeks but to all men generally . . . Butif we praise the man 
who without being able to appeal to a single word of his master 
ventured upon the boldest enterprise by the help of the spirit and 
with the letter against him, we must none the less pay the meed of 
honour to those personal disciples of Jesus who after a bitter internal 
struggle ultimately associated themselves with Paul’s principles’ 


(pp. 177-9). 


We shall not be able to extend our review of the history 
of Christianity further than the Apostolic period. But the 
passage just quoted sees the ship of God well launched and 
past its earliest dangers. Crises and difficulties are still to 
come which we should have thought capable of overthrowing 
any fabric of merely human strength, and that they have not 
despatched our religion to follow the extinct forms of human 
belief assures us that there is behind it a power which is not 
merely human. It has suffered wounds no doubt in the 
house of its friends. Inevitable circumstances in its progress 
have operated to destroy some of its freshness and to intro- 
duce among its earthly conditions and supports certain 
admixtures of earth. But even these tokens of passage 
through earthly minds and signs of human limitation make it 
the more wondrous that still those who desire to live and die 
in Christ can find Him near them in order to doso. The 
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history of Christianity and of the Church is wonderful for 
Christians who know the blots upon the progress and yet are 
capable of appreciating what Christ’s religion brings to them 
even now. 

But what wondrous conditions must the state of Chris- 
tianity present to those who think so admiringly and yet so 
sceptically of the old, old story as Professor Harnack! What 
he sees before him in the Gospel history is a human life most 
wonderful, most perfect, excelling all human lives recorded, filled 
so full with the noblest thoughts and deeds as to be still the best 
lever to lift us above this world. This wondrous human life 
has been subjected not only to the outrage of those who by 
reason of their sinfulness have hated its holy message, but 
the mistaken deification which was forced upon it from the 
first, by men who, using upon it the habits of thought and 
speech which were alone congenial to them, unintentionally 
spoiled even while they preserved a product to the truth and 
charm of which its native dress was essential. And yet such 
was the vitality of this teaching and this life that after all 
these centuries of erroneous explanation the genuine truths of 
Christianity are discovered intact and fresh. 

When we consider the teaching of Jesus, so wonderfully 
assured and decided in the midst of surrounding pretences 
and ignorance, we dare not presume Him mistaken upon His 
own mission ; nor can we refuse to God the Father, in whose 
Providence we entirely believe, the initiation of so blessed a 
Gospel. The whole history of the world has never produced 
the like, and can at its best only offer contrasts by which to 
enforce our belief that Christianity is worthy of the Father to 
originate and of the Son to carry out. And when the Gospel 
history was finished what human prospect could there be 
that any St. Paul could arise to take up a work beautiful and 
marvellous indeed but as yet furnished with insufficient pro- 
vision for continuance? That he should contribute untiring 
energy and self-sacrifice was much; but that besides he 
should, by using all his powers of inspired genius, mould 
what Jesus had begun into a form fit to be presented to the 
world, was something more. This did St. Paul. Professor 
Harnack says he did it without knowing the Words of that 
Lord to whose praise he devoted all that labour. We think 
this hardly proved. The writings of St. Paul seem to us to 
be a translation, if we may so speak, of the living words and 
deeds of the Lord into a language more doctrinal. But the 
translation is perfectly fair and just. That the same man 
should also provide such a world-wide application of the faith 
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was one more event in human things which of itself compels 
belief in a supernatural work and purpose underlying. But 
when we combine it with the wonders preceding, and upon 
which it founds itself, the belief in a supernatural work is not 
possible to resist. And then a further wonder, or group of 
wonders, forces itself on us in the concurrence with St. Paul 
of minds and souls scarcely less above average humanity than 
himself in depth, wisdom, and goodness—but pledged, one 
might think, beyond recall to different views and spheres of 
action. And when we find the records of their thoughts and 
their work all concurring together and saluting the Incarnate 
Saviour, we are forced to join their cry. 

We thank Professor Harnack with much sincerity for his 
teaching and labour, carried on, as every one must teach and 
labour, according to his own lights. But we go further than he 
goes in the belief in Jesus and the Apostles and the Church, 
and in God among them all. And surely history is with us— 
‘we cannot want to be wiser than history.’ 


ArT. IV.—CHINA OF TO-DAY. 


1. China. Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, 
Reader in Chinese, University College, Liverpool, formerly 
H.M. Consul at Kiungchow, &c. (London, 1901.) 

2. China from Within, or the Story of the Chinese Crisis. By 
STANLEY P. SMITH, B.A., formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of the China Inland Mission. (London, 
1901.) 


THE brilliant author of Chinese Characteristics quotes, in his 
introduction to the edition published in 1895, from a speech 
of Lord Elgin to the merchants of Shanghai, delivered some 
forty years ago, as follows: 


‘When the barriers which prevent free access to the interior of 
the country shall have been removed, Christian civilization of the 
West will find itself face to face, not with barbarism, but with an 
ancient civilization in many respects effete and imperfect, but in 
others not without claims to our sympathy and respect. In the 
rivalry which will then ensue, Christian civilization will have to win 


1 Chinese Characteristics, by Arthur H. Smith, twenty-two years a 
missionary of the American Board in China. Co. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell. 
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its way among:a sceptical and ingenious people, by making it mani- 
fest that a faith which reaches to heaven furnishes better guarantees 
for public and private morality than one which does not rise above 
the earth.’ 


These words of Lord Elgin will awaken in many English 
readers a painful sense of misgiving and of responsibility. 
The barriers of which he speaks are, we may be sure, about 
to be removed, as they have never been before. How far— 
we cannot but be asking ourselves in the light of many recent 
revelations from China—how far has ‘ Christian civilization’ 
hitherto shown a tendency ‘to win its way among that 
sceptical . . . people, by making it manifest that a faith which 
reaches to heaven furnishes better guarantees for public and 
private morality than one which does not rise above the 
earth’? We need not stop to examine minutely into the 
accuracy of the view of Chinese religion suggested by these 
last words. Lord Elgin is, no doubt, referring to that very 
marked tendency of the teaching of Confucius to direct the 
aims of his disciples towards, and fix their attention upon, 
the proper regulation of the individual, the family, and the 
state by the consideration of abstract principles, while ignoring, 
if not positively discouraging, reference to divine or super- 
natural sanctions. Without committing ourselves to the 
position that the ‘ faith’ of a Confucianist never ‘ rises above 
the earth, we may be content with the general contrast pro- 
pounded to us between the ‘ guarantees for public and private 
morality’ furnished by our holy religion, with its life-giving 
sacraments and its claim to an indwelling Deity, and those 
provided by a lofty ethical standard, based on the belief in 
the inherent goodness of man’s nature, but with no allowance 
made for the vitiating effects of a fall from righteousness, 
We are rather concerned to find ourselves faced by facts 
which point to the conclusion that the ‘ Christian civilization’ 
has, in connexion with China, done little indeed to make it 
manifest that public and private morality are promoted by its 
presence. 

We will not delay our readers for long over the well-worn 
‘Opium question.’ We are enemies of the opium as, in the 
main, vastly detrimental to the Chinese, ruining their fortunes, 
debasing their physical and moral nature, and (a point seldom 
dwelt on sufficiently) affording a ready and painless means of 
suicide—a means of which it seems to us the Chinese avail 
themselves in ever increasing numbers. But we are not clear 
as to the extent of the responsibility of Great Britain in the 


matter. Mr. Parker writes: 
E2 
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‘The whole melancholy story of the so called “Opium War” 
has been frequently told, and I have myself published a précis 
translation of the best connected Chinese account of it. It is 
distinctly admitted that it was the stoppage of trade, and not the 
destruction of opium, which caused the war ; also that the Emperor, 
when the war was over, voluntarily conceded the right of all but 
officials to smoke the drug. . . . Even the Chinese admit that the 
initial responsibility for its use by smokers was as much theirs as 
ours; and in any case they have during recent years deliberately 
extended the evil by allowing the undisguised cultivation of the 
poppy on a wholesale scale in China itself. Indian opium does not 
now represent one quarter of the total consumption.’ ! 


But while it may be possible to over-estimate the culpa- 
bility of our nation in this matter it is certain that the general 
effect of the whole series of events in connexion with the 
opium trade has impressed the Chinese very unfavourably, 
and, to recur to our point, Western civilization has not hereby 
made it manifest that the Christian faith furnishes better 
guarantees for public morality than does the Chinese. 

In the low opinion of our standards and aims, thus 
engendered, the Christian missionary must take his share, 
and we may rather regret than wonder that the disinterested- 
ness of his efforts is not at once apparent to the Chinese. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the 
position of Christian missionaries and their foothold in the 
country would have been, humanly speaking, impossible 
without the aggressive movement dictated by the exigencies 
of commerce. Christianity in its earlier forms, Nestorian 
and Roman Catholic, had been driven back and overwhelmed 
again and again by the weight and persistence of persecution, 
and if the missionary is disposed to be over-hasty in his 
denunciations of the evils of commercial and_ political 
aggression, he may temper his natural regret by the reflection 
that in the mysterious working of Providence he owes the 
grand opportunity which has been granted him for preaching 
the Gospel in China to the very causes which have contributed 
so much to prejudice his message. 

But there are more decided features than the opium 
question which militate against the conviction gaining ground 
in the minds of the Chinese that our Christian faith furnishes 
better guarantees for morality than their native religions. 
The regulation of vice is a difficult and thorny subject, but 
it would seem from a correspondence in a late number of the 
leading English newspaper in North China (the Worth China 


1 China, by E. H. Parker, pp. 91-2. 
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Daily News) that a scandal of this nature, of great magni- 
tude, has been allowed to establish itself within the borders 
of the settlements of Shanghai, which are under the control 
of the European Municipal Council. Earnest appeals to the 
editor are inserted from residents, who sign their names (and 
among them we notice that of Bishop Moule, of Mid-China) 
with a view to moving the Municipal Council to enforce 
existing laws, if they cannot enact others, for the securing of 
public decency in certain localities. One of the correspon- 
dents writes that native preachers speaking on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son frequently bring home the story by placing 
the scene of the prodigal’s ‘ riotous living’ in —— Road, in 
the Shanghai settlement. He further quotes from a letter 
from a friend in the far-distant province of Yiinnan. The 
writer relates how a literary man in the capital of that pro- 
vince, conversing with him one day, was loud in his praises of 
the ‘foreign’ government in Shanghai, what struck him most 
being the regulation of this social evil. ‘The foreigners had 
made it perfectly safe for a man to go into a bad house with 
no fear of being imposed upon by anybody; whereas down 
here in Yiinnan one on such occasions always runs the risk of 
being accused of forcing one’s way into other people’s houses, 
and of heavy blackmail to get out of the difficulty.’ The 
correspondent goes on to remind his readers that houses of 
ill-fame, though they exist in all Chinese cities, are never 
legalized, and he records how a late Taotai of Shanghai 
‘ prohibited and wiped out those which had sprung up within 
the native city.’ 

It will be understood that the traffic here referred to 
is connected with the Chinese, and does not exist for the 
purpose of supplying foreigners with the means of indulgence ; 
but the fame of it spreads far and wide throughout the 
vast provinces of Central China, and must more than coun- 
teract the good effect resulting from the presence of the great 
English church, which, standing out as the most prominent 
building in the whole settlement, has long borne its valuable 
testimony to the fact that the foreigners believe in a God, 
and dedicate the finest of their buildings to His worship. 
‘Christian civilization’ is heavily weighted in ‘winning its 
way’ among ‘a sceptical . . . people’ by the existence of 
such blots as this. 

But, apart from such matters as those. on which we 
have touched, it can hardly be said that the intercourse 
of Western nations with China on the whole has been such 
as to commend the superiority of the faith which is assumed 
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to govern our actions and policy. Looking back over the 
last four centuries it would appear that trade with China has 
had an increasing tendency to bring about the disintegration 
of that empire. From the old days of the sixteenth century 
—when Portuguese traders, having previously peopled 
Malacca, acquired a footing in Macao, on the south coast, 
and the Spaniards annexed the group known as the Philippine 
Islands—up to the end of the nineteenth century, when we 
find France owning vast territories carved out of China’s 
southern tributaries, Russia having absorbed still larger por- 
tions of her dependencies in the north, Germany having 
marked out her sphere in Shantung, and England having 
become ruler in Hongkong, in Burma, and, in a less complete 
degree, in Wei-hai-wei and the neighbourhood—the ardent 
desire of the foreign visitor to trade with the Chinese has 
been apt to bring about a cession of territory extorted either 
by force or diplomacy. It is true that many of these out- 
lying dependencies were but very loosely connected with the 
Imperial Government of China; but they were accustomed 
to bring tribute to the Chinese Court, and their gradual 
alienation and submission to a foreign rule may well be 
regarded by the Government of China as part of a great 
process of encroachment to which no termination can be 
placed. Nevertheless, through all the turmoil and strife of 
the present crisis it ought to become clear to the more 
open-minded of the people of China that while there are 
those among her ‘foreign’ visitors who are seeking their 
own advantages by means which are prejudicial to her, there 
are also those who, while not pretending to lofty altruistic 
motives, are still, in seeking their own advantages, not sacri- 
ficing the interests of China herself. Russia and France 
have made the largest inroads on the territory of China, 
and in the case of the former at least there are plain tokens 
of a desire to greatly extend the aggression ; but these two 
Powers are those least interested in trade questions at the 
moment, though we cannot say that in pursuing their present 
course they have not in view the ultimate advantage of their 
own trade. Be that as it may, the process is one which is 
alienating from China large portions of her territory. 

On the other hand, there are nations which, while they 
will not retire from intercourse with China, are yet anxious to 
perpetuate and develop legitimate trade, and in doing so to 
open up the resources of the country for their own benefit, 
yet knowing that China herself will be the greatest gainer by 
their operations. Such nations are the U.S. of America, 
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Germany, Great Britain, and Japan. It is the policy of these 
to have China strong, well governed, independent, whereas 
it would seemingly favour the immediate plans of Russia that 
she should be weak, ill-defended, and subject to internal dis- 
order. Once more, there is the whole range of subjects com- 
prehended under the head of Western improvements—the 
steamers, the telegraphs, the railways, the arsenals, the 
medical and naval colleges, the Peking University, &c. &c. 
It is not hard to see that the vested interests injured or 
threatened by these innovations might raise a formidable 
opposition to the ‘foreigners,’ apart from whom they would 
never have found their way into the country. 

Thus it would appear that the general course of inter- 
communication between China and Western nations, however 
it may be shown to be in its main features justifiable on our 
part, has, not without grave causes, appeared to the Chinese 
aggressive, unreasonable, and unprincipled, and as tending 
deliberately to destroy their independence and to dismember 
theirempire. That it has been selfish few will deny, though 
many are well aware that it has brought some substantial 
benefits to the Chinese, and among these must be reckoned a 
considerable increase in wealth through private commercial 
dealings, and, more important still, the security for a large 
and fixed Imperial revenue through the establishment of the 
Maritime Customs under foreign supervision. Moreover, the 
diffusion of the knowledge of Western science and mechanical 
appliances will undoubtedly work for the material welfare of 
the country in enabling a more enlightened and progressive 
government to develop the resources of the land for the 
good of its teeming millions. 

But Christian men will feel that to have entered into such 
close and intimate relation with a non-Christian people, on 
our own initiative, and to a great extent against the desire of 
the rulers, constitutes a responsibility which cannot be lightly 
ignored. We have, it would seem, created for ourselves in 
China, as in many other places, a special claim upon our 
missionary efforts, as we have also at the same time opened 
the way for the discharging of that claim. There must 
surely be some one whose business it is to try to represent to 
the Chinese what our holy faith is, and to what heights its 
votaries may rise. 

If the Western world has never for many centuries been 
unmindful of the possibility of wealth to be gained from 
China ; if, as we have seen, first from one European nation, 
then from another, adventurous men, Portuguese, Spaniards, 
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Dutch, French, British, Americans, have sought in turn the 
shores of China with a view to mutual barter and profit—so, 
we may Say, at no time have the missionaries of the Christian 
Church wholly abandoned the hope of evangelizing China, 
or discontinued their efforts to that end. 

In the early ages of Christianity, so runs the story, a 
Christian monk brings back the silkworm from China to the 
West. What was he doing there? There is no certain 
record, but it would seem more probable that he was preach- 
ing the Gospel than looking for silkworms! Coming down 
to the sixth and following centuries, there is abundance of 
historical evidence for the wide-spread labours of the 
Nestorian missionaries in Northern China, lasting on through 
many vicissitudes of success and failure, patronage and per- 
secution till the fourteenth century, and leaving the famous 
record of their work in the stone tablet of the year A.D. 781— 
inscribed in Syriac and Chinese characters, This tablet may 
still be seen in Hsi-ngan-fu, the inland capital to which the 
Emperor and the Dowager Empress have retreated with the 
Chinese Court. Before the traces of the Nestorians had quite 
died out Franciscans, fired by the narrative of Marco Polo, 
established a mission in North China, and in 1288 John de 
Monte Corvino was appointed Archbishop of Kambalu 
(Peking), with several suffragans under him. This mission 
also flourished for a century or two, and in its turn died out, 
and the work had to be begun again by the great Jesuit 
missionaries at the end of the sixteenth century. On 


‘the Court favour which the early Jesuits enjoyed by reason 
of their scientific attainments, on the good use made by them of that 
favour, and the rapid spread of Christianity under their auspices, on 
the appearance of other Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
Empire, and the quarrels between them and their predecessors, on 
the famous controversy about the Chinese Rites . . . and on the 
sufferings and successes of the Roman Catholic Missions in China 
down to our own day, we cannot now dwell.’! 


The dioceses and vicariates established were suppressed in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, and the Roman 
Church has now no territorial hierarchy in China, though she 
has some forty titular bishops of extinct sees in Europe and 
Asia. 

The Russian Orthodox mission was established in Peking 
early in the eighteenth century. 


? Directory of the Anglican Church in the Far East. Seoul, Corea : 
English Church Mission Press. 
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‘In 1652 there began a long struggle between the Manchus and 
the Russians for the possession of Yaksa or Albazin, on the Amur. 
. . - By the treaty of Nerchinsk of August 1689 the Russians agreed 
to abandon Albazin, and a number of them were removed as pri- 
soners to Peking, where they were incorporated in the “ banner” 
system. Provision was made for their religious instruction, and this 
is really the germ of the Russian Orthodox Mission at Peking.’ ! 


Protestant missions were initiated by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1807. In 1892 there were thirty-one societies 
—English, American, German, Swiss, &c. &c.—not, of course, 
each representing a separate denomination. 

The Anglican dioceses, of which the first was founded in 
1844 by the American Church, now number five, not including 
a province of Manchuria, under the charge of the Bishop of 
Corea. In 1897 there were seventy-five priests, of whom 
eighteen were Chinese. The C.M.S. has large flourishing 
missions in the two southern dioceses, The American Church 
work is in the Yang-tze valley ; the China Inland Mission 
(English Church branch), under Bishop Cassels, works in the 
far west in Szu-ch’uan, and the S.P.G. in the north, where the 
late rising has taken place. 

The total number of Christians in China must be not less 
than 700,000, of whom more than 500,000 are Roman 
Catholics. At the present time the foreign missionaries 
number some 3,000 men, half of these being Roman 
Catholic, and 1,600 women, 300 being Roman Catholic sis- 
ters.2 The increase in the numbers both of the foreign 
missionaries and the native Christians has been very rapid of 
late years. 

The Missionary question is acknowledged by all who 
know anything of the relation of China to Foreign Powers to 
be one of the very greatest importance. Such acrisis as that 
through which China is now passing brings before the general 
public the great problems which are ever pressing upon the 
minds and hearts of those intimately connected with China. 
Many sober-minded Churchmen were, I doubt not, very glad 
to see that the Prime Minister took occasion, when addressing 
the great Bicentenary meeting of the S.P.G. last year, to 
draw the attention of those interested in mission work, and 
through them of all who are concerned in the problems 
involved in the Chinese question, to the gravity of the matter. 
Lord Salisbury showed how great are the difficulties of pro- 
secuting missionary work in such a country as China in these 

1 China, p. 93. 
2 North China Daily News, paper by Rev. T. Richard. 
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days, when no missionary can dissociate himself from the 
nation to which he belongs, and every nation represented in 
the mission field holds treaty relations to the Court of China ; 
and he pointed out how it was not now possible, as in earlier 
times, for a missionary to go out ‘with his life in his hand’ 
and face the single issue, ‘Am I prepared to die for the 
cause?’ We can recall how, many years ago, a devoted 
British missionary—still living and working in China—con- 
sulted her Majesty’s minister in Peking as to the practica- 
bility of his becoming denationalized, going into the distant 
parts of China without the protection of his English citizen- 
ship, relying only on the justice and goodwill of the native 
officials in the prosecution of his work. He was told it was 
impossible, and we can readily understand that it was the 
natural answer. If he suffered in life or property the officials 
of his own country must take cognizance of the fact, or life 
and property would soon become insecure for all the British 
in China. Many were so shocked by the awful events of last 
summer that, observing how large a proportion of missionaries 
and Christians had suffered, they were prepared to urge the 
abandonment of the missionary work in China. We need 
not debate this point. Even if the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, Italy, and Germany could be 
coerced by legal enactments ; if the friends and supporters of 
the Protestant and Anglican work carried on by the many 
British and American societies could be brought to consent to 
the enactment of a parliamentary veto, the great fact would 
remain that the Powers of the West would have yielded to 
the violence of China, withdrawn one class of their own 
‘nationals’ entirely, and, in showing that they could or would 
no longer protect these, they would encourage such an attack 
on the representatives of their commerce and politics in 
China as might involve them in a situation graver and more 
disastrous by far than the present. 

If in the concluding pages of this article we dwell chiefly 
on the missionary problem in China, it is because attention 
has been forcibly directed to it by the recent terrible out- 
break, and not because we agree with the opinion that mis- 
sionaries and their work were really at the bottom of the 
cause of this agitation. We have always thought that the 
action of Germany in the seizure of Kiao-Chou was the pro- 
verbial ‘last straw’ which decided the old Manchu party in 
favour of hostilities ; and the proof that the missionary ques- 
tion is inextricably bound up with politics lies in the fact that 
this high-handed act was ostensibly one of reprisal for the 
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deaths of two German Roman Catholic clergy, who had been 
murdered in the province shortly before. Mr: Smith says, 
‘The step was generally approved by European nations.’ ' 
We do not know if this was so or not; we remember certain 
jingo utterances lauding the proceeding as one setting an 
example of the proper mode in which China should be dealt 
with ; we can also recall the remark of one of the most 
experienced British consuls in China made at the time to 
ourselves: ‘It is a fatal mistake: we shall all suffer for it.’ 
China by this proceeding ‘“lost face,” and the losing of 
“face” is a thing never forgiven by non-Christian Chinese.’ ? 
The retrograde party were further encouraged by the suc- 
cessful resistance to the demands of Italy for a sphere of 
influence in Chéh-Kiang ; and the advisers of the Empress 
Dowager (for we are of those who have always held that she 
is more of a tool, though a willing one, than an originating 
agent) set about to promulgate mischievous and inflamma- 
tory edicts, inciting the people to a bellicose and truculent 
attitude towards foreigners. Mr. Smith, quoting from the 
North China Herald, reproduces the edict in full; it is dated 
November 21, 1899: 


‘Our Empire is now labouring under great difficulties, which are 
daily becoming more serious. ‘The various Powers cast upon us 
looks of tiger-like voracity, hustling each other in their endeavours 
to be the first to seize upon our innermost territories. They think 
that China, having neither money or troops, would never venture to 
go to war with them. They fail to understand, however, that there 
are certain things which this empire can never consent to, and that, 
if hardly pressed upon, we have no alternative but to rely upon the 
justice of our cause. . . . There is an evil habit . . . amongst our 
Viceroys and Governors, which . . . must be eradicated at all costs. 
For instance, whenever these high officials have had on their hands 
cases of international dispute, all their actions seem to be guided by 
the belief in their breasts that such cases would eventually be 
“amicably arranged.” These words seem never to be out of their 
thoughts ; hence, when matters do come to a crisis, they, of course, 
find themselves utterly unprepared to resist any hostile aggressions 
on the part of the foreigner. . . . It is our special command, there- 
fore, that should any high official find himself so hard pressed by 
circumstances, that nothing short of a war would settle matters, he 
is expected to set himself resolutely to work out his duty to the end. 
Or perhaps it would be that war has already actually been declared ; 
under such circumstances, there is no possible chance of the 
Imperial Government consenting to an immediate Conference for 
the restoration of peace. . . . Never should the word “ peace” fall 


1 China from Within, p. 28. 
2 Ibid. p. 29. 
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from the mouths of our high officials, nor should they even allow it 
to rest for a moment within their breasts. . . . Let no one think of 
making peace, but let each strive to preserve from destruction and 
spoliation his ancestral home and graves from the ruthless hands of 
the invader. Let these our words be made known to each and all 
within our dominion.’ 


Mr. Stanley Smith remarks on this edict: ‘It is most 
noteworthy that seizure of territory is practically the only 
grievance named, the missionary and trader not being 
aimed at.’! 

The next edict, issued in December, is similar in character, 
and significantly adduces the case of General Chang in the 
Kiao-Chou matter as a warning to the high officials who may 
be threatened with similar aggressions in their several juris- 
dictions. This edict, again, only instances the seizure of 
territory in the past and the fear of such seizure in the future 
as the reasons for its being issued. Mr. Smith comments on 
the above edict: ‘Nobody probably knew better than the 
Empress Dowager that the Powers had come to no such 
decision [z.e. to partition China]; she would certainly have 
known the firm attitude taken by the British Parliament on 
this very question.’ We think it quite possible that the 
Empress Dowager herself was not at all correctly informed 
in the matter, though some at least of her immediate advisers 
would be aware of the strong protests against ‘ partition’ 
from many quarters. Nevertheless, when we add to the 
seizure of Kiao-Chou the late alienation (by lease) of Port 
Arthur to Russia, of Wei-Hai-Wei to Great Britain, and of 
Kwang-Chou Wan to France, following upon the cession of 
Formosa to Japan after the war of 1894-5, we must admit 
that there was plenty of colour for representations which 
must have been made to the Empress Dowager, and the more 
so that the foreign press was continually discussing in books 
and papers the problem of ‘ partition.’ 

Nor is it difficult to see that the alarm thus engendered 
might very easily result in a general attack upon all foreigners 
in the country, and all persons or institutions connected with 
them. Circumstances favoured such a development. 

Dr. Morrison, the Zimes correspondent in Peking, points 
out that the advent of the 
‘“ Boxer” movement to the Metropolitan Province opportunely 
coincided with a state of unrest that had become alarming. There 
was famine, in the land, no rain had fallen. The winter wheat had 

1 China from Within, pp. 30-1. 
2 Ibid. p. 29. 
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failed, the spring wheat could not be sown, and 95 per cent. of the 
land was untilled. The price of grain had risen, and there was 
widespread misery and discontent. The feeling arose that these 
misfortunes were attributable to the enmity of high heaven, offended 
by the usurpation of the Empress Dowager, and the deposition from 
all real power of the Son of Heaven, the rightful Emperor. At 
this juncture the society entered the Province. Its propaganda 
spread like wildfire: ‘It is the foreigners who are eating the country. 
It is the foreign religion which has called down upon China the 
wrath of heaven. It is the cursed foreign railways and telegraphs 
which have diverted the good influence from on high.” Resentment 
against the Empress Dowager was turned into wrath against the 
foreigner and fury against his religion.’ ! 


Thus by a clever stroke the antagonism of the society 
(which in its origin was a rebellious organization, and whose 
wrath against the dynasty was no doubt in a great measure 
due to the encroachments of foreigners during its occupation 
of the throne) was turned on to the foreigners and away from 
the rulers, and with this object in view it was pampered and 
encouraged by those in power. ‘Edicts of suppression,’ 
issued under pressure from the foreign ministers, gradually 
shaded off from thinly disguised patronage of the ‘ Boxers’ 
to open denunciation of the Christians whom they were 
harrying, and culminated at last in an Imperial decree 
ordering the extermination of foreigners and native Christians 
alike. 

It was inevitable that in any general rising against 
foreigners missionaries should suffer most heavily, for, with 
few exceptions, they alone reside inland, and are thus the 
only ones cut off from protection or retreat if the authorities 
should turn against them. The events connected with the 
sieges of Peking (the residence of the diplomatic agents) and 
of Tientsin (a great mercantile emporium) are sufficient to 
controvert the broad charge that the rising was ‘anti- 
missionary’ as distinguished from ‘anti-foreign.’ Neverthe- 
less, the occasion has produced, as might have been expected, 
many criticisms more or less severe of the missionaries and 
their work. Thus we read that the missionaries provoke 
hostility by their opposition to foot-binding, opium-smoking, 
alcohol-drinking, slavery and concubinage, and to the sub- 
scriptions to the temple feasts on the part of native Chris- 
tians.2 We think that perhaps harm may sometimes be 
done by an attempt to induce the children in Christian schools 
to unbind their feet, before the parents and friends are con- 

1 Times, October 13, 1900. 
2 China, pp. 286-7. 
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vinced of the advantage of their so doing ; but we doubt if 
the mere disapproval of or dissuasion from the custom 
offends Chinese at all, and, as Mr. Parker says, the Chinese 
themselves are beginning to set their faces against the custom. 
The great viceroy Chang-Chih-Tung has written a powerful 
essay in his inimitable style against the custom of foot- 
binding. 

The inveighing against the abuse of opium, too, is not at 
all against the Chinese ideas, and we do not think that the 
objection to alcohol raised by some of the missionaries from 
America constitutes any ‘offence’ in the eyes of the Chinese, 
as they are quite accustomed to semi-religious societies which 
abjure wine, flesh, tobacco, and most other things in turn, 
We do not think that in such matters the abstinence of the 
Christians, even when based on religious grounds, causes 
serious misunderstandings. As regards ‘slavery,’ while there 
is much cruelty exercised towards female slaves, Mr. Parker 
shows that the institution in China is not in any way to be 
compared with what we have learned to connect with the 
word. Concubinage or polygamy must, of course, be a 
serious question, and while laymen as a rule would favour 
laxity, the missionaries feel bound to consider carefully the 
effect on the future of Christianity of allowing men to be 
baptized who have more than one wife. We are told: ‘The 
Mussulmans in North China are never in the least interfered 
with, because they have the good sense (like the early Jesuits) 
to fall in with popular feeling and let things be.’' Itis hardly 
to be expected that we should take these for our guides in 
such a question as polygamy! We may be thankful that in 
the strata of society from which the converts at present are 
mostly drawn polygamy or concubinage is not very common, 
and the cases of difficulty are therefore infrequent. Again, 
‘ the village temple feasts, the prayers for rain, the exorcising 
of demons, the obeisance to Imperial tablets, to Confucius’s 
shrine, and so on. These last are the points where the 
narrow-minded views and actions of some missionaries give 
most trouble. These questions remind us at once of the 
similar difficulties referred to in the Apostolic Epistles, the 
matters connected directly or indirectly with idolatrous 
worship. They are professedly perplexing. It might be 
wise to enjoin on Christians who are exempted on account 
of their faith from contributions to heathen feasts or theatrical 
displays in honour of the gods, that ¢heir subscriptions 
should go to some work of public good. But, indeed, with 

1 China, p. 284. 2 Ibid. p. 287. 
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regard to these points just noted, we do not think that they 
form such serious obstacles as is sometimes represented. 
Local friction will often occur on these accounts, and such, 
as has been proved over and over again, it is well within the 
power of the officials immediately responsible to control. 
More serious are the difficulties which have beset the 
propagation of Christianity arising from the so called ances- 
tral worship and cognate questions. ‘The disputes of the 
Jesuits, Dominicans and Franciscans [on the question of 
‘Chinese Rites’ ] involved the Pope and the Manchu 
Emperor in antagonistic polemics; persecution was the 
result ; and for two centuries Christianity only existed in the 
provinces by stealth.! Protestant missions for more than 
half of the nineteenth century had to go over the same ground, 
so far at least as the name for the Supreme Being is con- 
cerned, and it is only within the last twenty or thirty years 
that the conflicting opinions on this vexed question have 
gradually relaxed the tenacity of their hold, till at the present 
time there is a large spirit of mutual toleration, and a growing 
conviction that the use of any of the names commonly 
employed will not eventually compromise the purity of the 
Christian Faith. ‘Ancestral worship,’ bound up as it is with 
the deep-seated sense of filial piety, always makes a strong 
appeal for toleration to the more enlightened of the 
missionaries from the West, while the laity, almost without 
exception, advocate its retention in the Christian Church, or 
rather deprecate any definite interference with it. As it 
actually exists it is so closely bound up with a vast system of 
superstitious ‘cultus’ of the dead that the well-nigh unanimous 
voice of Christian missionaries is in favour of its renunciation 
by the candidates for Holy Baptism. This aggregate opinion, 
crystallized as it is now by long-standing custom, presents 
a very strong barrier against change. Yet, for ourselves, we 
would thankfully see the subject carefully considered by 
leading representatives of Chinese Christianity, together with 
a few of the most able and experienced of the foreign 
missionaries. Such might be encouraged to take the opinions 
of Chinese scholars of good reputation who, while acquainted 
with Christian books and with individual Christian men, are 
not as yet committed by Holy Baptism to the maintenance 
of existing traditions. There is no doubt whatever that a 
more liberal standard in such matters would speedily result 
in a much larger influx into the Church ; and this considera- 
tion, of course, with many minds constitutes a warning signal. 
1 China, p. 285. 
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‘Is the purity of the Christian Faith being jeopardized for 
the sake of gaining accessions to the Church?’ In this con- 
nexion it is well to remember that the early Jesuit mission- 
aries, who advocated the widest toleration, became open 
to the charge of becoming Confucianists, instead of convert. 
ing the Chinese to Christianity, and some of the extremists 
seem to have merited the charge. And here we cannot but 
notice an opinion frequently expressed that the missionaries 
in their arrogant, narrow-minded self-assertiveness are con- 
tinually trampling upon cherished Chinese beliefs and customs, 
and thus causing needless offence. We feel sure, from our own 
experience, that this is a great misconception of the present 
state of the case, and that, on the contrary, the missionaries, 
with very few exceptions, reflect in their words and conduct 
the spirit of the age, which cultivates sympathy with those 
who differ from us, and respect for their opinions, if genuinely 
held, and which avoids rudeness and ridicule as contrary to 
the spirit of Christ and injurious to His holy cause. 

Once more, it is very commonly supposed in England 
that the number of societies working in China must constitute 
a very serious hindrance to the propagation of the Gospel. 
Now there is no doubt that division means weakness ; and so 
far we may well deplore the number of separate agencies at 
work, but as regards the more serious aspects of counter- 
working and mutual misunderstanding there is but little of 
this, or if it exists it does not appear on the surface ; and it is 
our belief that it does not constitute a serious stumbling-block 
to the Chinese in the present stage of Christian work. The 
great Protestant societies and their agents work in with each 
other with a large amount of harmony; and though the 
Anglican Church, from her principles, occupies a somewhat 
separate position, it is not one of unseemly antagonism, but one 
of mutual respect and sympathy, with good hopes of closer 
intercourse and a substantial bond of union in years to come. 

There is, of course, one very strongly marked line of 
cleavage, that between the Roman Catholic Church and all 
other Christian agencies in the land. Not that we would 
imply that there is a universal antagonism even in this case. 
Far from it ; in the wide provinces of China plenty of friendly 
links may be found existing between Europeans of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths, separated by hundreds 
of miles from any of their fellow-countrymen or co-religionists. 
Many mutual services of Christian love can be and are 
rendered between the members of such isolated Christian 
communities. 
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Very moving is Mrs. Archibald Little’s story of the good 
Sister of the Order of St. Vincent living in the city where one 
of the most terrible of the late massacres occurred : 

‘When I went to see the Sister of St. Vincent and ask how 
their Order had fared, it was over the cruel death of these nine 
Protestants the Sister Superior broke down and wept. “ They were 
such good people,” she said ; “there may be a difference, but these 
people were real saints.” Then she wrung her hands. And when 
I went to ask the Lazarist Fathers, they too told me of this massacre, 
weeping and relating all that Mr. Thompson had done for them. 
It seems he had but lately saved the life of a priest who was sick— 
doctored him, nursed him, sent him nourishing food from his own 
house, invited him to stay there, and in every way, as the still sick 
man said with tears, been like a father to him.’ ! 


No one who has known anything of the labours and 
sufferings and martyrdoms of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries and their converts in China can fail to honour them for 
their works’ sake ; nor may we forget that more than three- 
fourths of all who own the name of Christ in China belong to 
that Communion. It is only in the interests of truth and of 
the whole Chinese nation in relation to Christianity and 
Christian nations that we record our opinion here on a certain 
aspect of their work. We frequently see the charge brought 
against missionaries that they interfere in the lawsuits in the 
native courts in the interests of their Christian converts. This 
charge is not without foundation. It is a very great tempta- 
tion to an honest man when he sees what he believes to be 
gross injustice done to a person, because that person is a 
Christian, to use his influence to avert a miscarriage of justice. 
And very generally the result of the interference is the attain- 
ment of that end. But it is easy to understand that when 
once there is set up an outside power to which appeal may be 
made, and it is seen that the Native authority, for whatever 
reason, gives in to such power, there will be a temptation to 
persons, and especially to litigious persons, to throw in their 
lot with the ‘foreign Church,’ that they may have a backing 
in prosecuting or defending their claims in their own courts. 
In this way it is believed that sometimes zjustice, not justice, 
does result. Protestant missionaries, though not without errors 
in this matter, are learning to be very shy of any such inter- 
ference, and generally ‘bow out’ with little ceremony a 
candidate for baptism who is known to have a lawsuit on 
hand or in view. Roman Catholics having had a much 
longer experience, and suffered much more in the course of 


1 China from Within, p. 69. 
VOL, LII.—NO, CIII. F 
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the years, have taken the other line, and under the zgis of 
the French Government have, after practically exercising the 
right to interfere in the courts on behalf of their converts, at 
length (1899) obtained from the Chinese Government an edict 
acknowledging their official position, and graduating their 
hierarchy correlatively to the Chinese official ranks. Mr, 
Michie says: ‘This measure was intended by the Chinese 
Government to facilitate the local settlement of disputes 
where the facts were known, and so obviate incessant appeals 
to the central Government.’'! The bishops of the Anglican 
Communion in China during their conference in 1899 con- 
sidered the question whether it would be wise to claim the 
same privileges for themselves and their clergy, and came to 
the conclusion that it was not advisable, which decision they 
formally communicated to the ministers representing their 
countries in Peking. We have reason to know that the great 
body of the Protestant missionaries in China were in accord 
with this action, feeling that it was entirely consistent with 
the continued protest which they had made against the 
principle of interfering in lawsuits in the native courts. We 
believe that, so far as there is ground for attributing the strong 
feeling against foreigners to the presence and the work of 
missionaries, practically the whole of such feeling may be laid 
to the door of this particular grievance, in that from its very 
nature it seems to threaten the autonomy of China and pre- 
pare the way for political aggression. It thus arouses fears and 
suspicions in the minds of the ruling classes, many of whom 
consider they are justified in encouraging, or not hindering 
the circulation of, vile slanders against the missionaries, which 
are designed to incite the people against them, and which tend, 
the moment that licence is given, to rapine and massacre. 
Mr. Michie gives an abstract of a very interesting document 
which was the outcome of the massacre of the French sisters 
in Tientsin in 1870.2 This was a circular issued by the 
Chinese ministers to the French Government and communi- 
cated by that Government to the others. ‘ The circular sub- 
mitted eight rules for the government of missionary relations 
with the people and officials in the provinces,’ the most im- 
portant of which relate to this very question of 


‘thelegalstatus of missionaries in theinterior and the evil consequences 
of the tmperia in imperio which had resulted through the missionaries 
separating themselves, and even their native converts, from the 
jurisdiction of the local authorities.’ 


1 The Englishman in China, ii. 248. 
* Jtid. pp. 246-7. 
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‘This famous circular,’ continues Mr. Michie, ‘unfortunately 
perished at its birth ; it was roughly attacked in the foreign press 
and met with a very cold reception by the Foreign Offices. The 
English and American Governments seemed satisfied with the 
reflection that the strictures on missionary practices applied specially 
to Catholics, and were pleased to be able, on that account, to dismiss 
it from consideration.’ 


This pleasing reflection may be no longer entertained by 
the English and American Governments, Thirty years have 
made an emormous difference, and whether blameworthy or 
not, there is no question but that the missions of English, 
Americans, Germans and others have become most crucially 
involved in the fate of the Roman Catholics. On the whole 
we regret with the writer that the whole subject was thus 
shelved at that time. In the providence of God it may be 
that missions have had a better chance of fixing themselves 
in many parts of the empire] than if they had been earlier 
tied down with cautious restrictions, but the evil has cer- 
tainly become apparent with the good. Is the whole question 
to be passed over once more as quite beyond the powers of 
statesmen to control and regulate? Already one of the wise 
and brave viceroys in the Yang-tze valley, Liu-k‘un-yi, has 
memorialized the throne through the Imperial Commissioners, 
requesting that the terms of settlement between the Powers 
and China should include a prohibition of missionaries taking 
any part in lawsuits or any position in the courts; while, on 
the other hand, it is reported that some of the missionaries 
put in a protest to the effect that under the proposed articles 
of agreement, their converts were not sufficiently safeguarded. 
Surely it is time that the matter was made the subject of an 
international commission, for it is of little use to make conces- 
sions to one part of the missionary body while restrictions are 
put on the others, and missionaries in China, whether Roman 
Catholics or others, have undoubtedly gone there to stay. 
The suggestion of Sir Robert Hart' that the clue to our 
future dealings with China lies in the abolition of extra- 
territoriality? has been received with a storm of something 
like derision. Sir Robert himself distinctly admits that this 
is not a step which could be taken immediately, yet we feel 
bound to say that it seems to us the wisest and most 


1 These from the Land of Sinim, pp. 143-6. 

2 Extra-territoriality.—By the treaties between the Western nations 
and China the citizens and subjects of the former are placed under the 
jurisdiction of the consuls of their own countries, not under that of 
the Chinese officials. 
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statesmanlike contribution which has yet been made to this 
vast and tangled question ; for it is the one proposition which 
really goes to the root of the matter, and which alone can 
place all the problems, that of missions included, on their 
right footing. This step, while recognizing the real inde- 
pendence of China, will throw upon her the responsibility 
which she must assume and develop, if she is not to fall to 
pieces. We think with Sir Robert that the Chinese would 
be, under normal conditions, quite fit to be trusted to govern 
their country without grievously outraging foreigners. We 
know, of course, that with the Empress Dowager, surrounded 
by a narrow reactionary clique, in power, nothing but force 
and the maintenance of our present safeguards would be 
possible, but we venture to think that if the Powers only 
have patience, and hold together as they have done 
hitherto, we shall see a very different state of things in 
China, and that in an unexpectedly short space of time. 
People have almost forgotten in the horror and turmoil of 
1900 the immediately preceding causes of the appalling out- 
break of last summer. We have lost sight of the long list of 
reforms, pressed on the country, no doubt, with the utmost 
crudeness and unwisdom, but yet showing that there was a 
very strong party in China sufficiently influential and daring 
to reach the throne itself and to wield for a brief hour the 
imperial sceptre. That party fell, as we know, with the coup 
@ état of September 1898 ; but we in the West are versed in 
the course of such movements. We know they do not die 
because the leaders are banished and beheaded and because the 
measures are summarily rescinded. One of the Chinese re- 
formers who fell beneath the executioner’s axe when the storm 
burst, uttered memorable words as he was led to his death: 
‘I know that no great reform has ever been carried out 
without its martyrs, and I am ready to die to-day for China; 
but be sure of this, that for every head that falls to-day 
a thousand will arise to carry on this great work of reform.’ 
There are to-day thousands of men among the educated 
classes of China ready for wise and well-considered reform, 
ready to gather round and support the Emperor in his sincere 
desire for better things, when once the mischievous entourage 
of the past has been cleared away. It is for the Powers now 
to see that those in favour of good government have their 
chance. We know no reason why the Chinese should not 
prove quite as ‘reformable’ as their neighbours in Japan. 
In some respects they are a more capable race even than the 
Japanese, and though for some centuries they have grown 
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utterly corrupt in government matters the very latest edict 
issued from Hsi-ngan-fu by the Emperor shows that already 
the subject of ‘reform’ has taken hold of a great mass of 
the nation, and made itself felt in this hour of defeat at the 
centre of government. This edict, while ‘saving the face’ 
of the Empress Dowager in thoroughly Chinese style by its 
trenchant criticism of the late attempt at reform under the 
dictation of Kang-yii-wei, yet plainly and boldly denounces 
self-interest and insincerity as the two banes of Chinese 
officialdom, and lays it upon the great viceroys and governors 
to report on the means by which thorough reforms may be 
inaugurated. The action of such men as the viceroys Chang- 
Chik-Tung and Liu-k‘un-yi, and the Shantung governor, 
Yuan-Shih-K‘ai, during the great crisis of last year shows 
that there are Chinese in high positions who are both willing 
and able to keep order, and really to ru/e in their respective 
jurisdictions ; and it is here, in these great provincial vice- 
royalties, as Mr. Parker points out, that the real government 
of the country lies, rather than in the throne.! We believe, 
if foreign Powers can once secure guarantees for the influence 
of these men to make itself felt throughout the country, that 
the more degraded elements in Chinese life will readily be 
kept in check, and the country will be able to undertake its 
own government, and in doing so to provide, on the lines of 
international comity, for that which it now knows once for 


all it can never be free from, the presence of the visitors from 
the West. 





ArT. V.—CANON GORE ON THE EUCHARIST. 


The Body of Christ. An Inquiry into the Institution and 
Doctrine of Holy Communion. By CHARLES GORE, 
M.A., of the Community of the Resurrection and Canon 
of Westminster. (London, 1901.) 


THERE is probably no doctrine which has received more 
attention from English Churchmen during the last half- 
century than the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist ; and yet it 
is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that so little has 
been written on the subject during the same period which 
has achieved more than a temporary reputation. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves as a Church on the noble 
1 China, p. 162 ff. 
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contributions to Biblical exegesis and criticism, and to the 
more intelligent study of the Fathers and of the ancient 
liturgies, which have been offered to us by our leading 
divines ; but in books of permanent theological value—books, 
that is, which treat of Christian doctrine in its fulness— 
it cannot be said that our recent literature has been very 
rich. Criticism, rather than dogmatics, has engaged the 
attention of our best scholars, especially during the last 
twenty years; and in large measure the task of expounding 
the Church’s doctrine has been left to writers who have not 
been estimated by the public as doctores ecclesia, although 
they have justly taken rank as devout and industrious 
students of theology. We are still too near the nineteenth 
century impartially to judge of the offerings which it has 
brought into the Church’s treasury; but it does not seem 
quite certain that it produced any theologians who will rank 
with Butler and Waterland, with Andrewes and Hooker and 
Bramhall, in the estimation of the future historian. We are 
deeply sensible of the great influence of Dr. Pusey’s writings 
(for we cannot refrain from mentioning this one name), but 
it is indisputable that he never commanded the confidence 
of a large section of Churchmen; and it is simple matter 
of fact that his books are not widely read by the rising 
generation. 

We are among those who have lamented that theology 
should be abandoned for criticism, as we fear has largely 
been the case of late, save by professional controversialists to 
whom criticism is naturally distasteful; and we therefore 
hail with satisfaction any indications that dogmatic theology is 
being seriously studied by those whom the Church recognizes 
as her leaders. Other names will at once suggest themselves, 
and we shall not rehearse them now; but we feel that the 
Church of our own day is under peculiar obligations to Canon 
Gore of Westminster in this matter. Fully alive to the neces- 
sity—let us rather say, to the advantages—of critical inquiry, 
he has concentrated his main effort on dogmatic theology, and 
probably no English writer since Dr. Mozley has had so 
potent an influence in moulding the opinions of the younger 
clergy, with the possible exception of Bishop Westcott. Any 
work of his on a doctrinal subject is certain to be studied by 
many thousands of earnest people ; and thus the appearance 
of a book by him on the Eucharist seems to be an event of 
considerable importance to the Church, especially when the 
poverty of modern literature on the subject, to which we 
have already called attention, is borne in mind. 
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Mr. Gore’s great gifts as a popular teacher furnish another 
reason why it is important that his utterances should be 
scrutinized with care. Wide as is his influence among the 
clergy it is perhaps more widely diffused among the laity. 
And he has fully recognized the importance and the value of 
popular exposition of the Church’s teaching—of exposition 
which does not cease to be precise because it is clothed in 
simple words. Dr. Harnack, of Berlin, has recently warned 
us that ‘theologians only half discharge their duties if they 
think it enough to treat of the Gospel in the recondite 
language of learning and bury it in scholarly folios’! ; and 
Mr. Gore has always shown that he is sensible of the 
danger of such neglect of duty. We are, indeed, not sure 
that in the present instance he would not have conferred a 
more substantial benefit on the Church by the production of 
a treatise on Eucharistic doctrine planned on a larger scale 
than the little volume before us ; there is an urgent need for 
such a treatise, and we trust that Mr. Gore may yet find 
leisure to produce it. His own Dissertations contain much 
that would naturally furnish material for a work of this kind, 
but they do not meet the felt want of a complete treatise. 
There is, however, one reason why it was, perhaps, better 
that the smaller book should come at once, rather than that 
a larger book should be laid down for future years ; and that 
reason is found in the present condition of intellectual unrest 
in the Church. Dr. Sanday’s Conference at Oxford on 
‘Sacrifice and Priesthood,’ and the late Bishop Creighton’s 
‘Round Table Conference’ at Fulham, have brought clearly 
into view some points of Eucharistic doctrine on which there 
seems to be a distinct divergence of opinion among repre- 
sentative men. And it was highly desirable that a simple 
statement should be sent forth by one who had taken a 
prominent part at both Conferences, not only in order that 
it might be clearly understood what our wisest and sanest 
High Churchmen believe on this great matter, but also that 
they might no longer be held responsible for what they did 
not believe. Canon Gore’s Body of Christ is, then, a ‘ pro- 
nouncement,’ and unless we are greatly mistaken it will 
serve, too, as an ‘eirenicon’; it will make for peace. ‘This 
book,’ he writes, ‘is in part the result of an attempt to clear 
up my own thoughts on Eucharistic subjects in view of the 
Round Table Conference . . . and my best prayer in sending 
it out is that it may serve in some measure the object of that 
Conference—the promotion of mutual understanding and 
1 Preface to What ts Christianity ? (English translation.) 
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unity among Christians.’ One of the Homilies describes the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist as ‘the mystery of peace’; 
and it is indeed earnestly to be desired that those 
who write upon it should remember, on the one side and 
on the other, that our deepest beliefs about this gift of 
Christ cannot be entirely in harmony with His purpose for 
His Church if they divide us from our brethren, baptized, 
with us, into the Unity of His Body. 

At the outset, then, let us remind ourselves what beliefs 
about the Lord’s Supper are held in common by the whole 
company of the baptized. We shall reach the points of 
divergence soon enough ; we ask now, are there any points 
on which all are agreed? We shall try to present them in 
our own order. First, then, all Christians believe that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a perpetual memorial of 
Christ’s death. Those who call themselves Zwinglians do 
not assert this with more emphasis than do Romanists, or 
Greeks or Anglicans. And were the Lord’s Supper nothing 
more than this, nothing more than an ordinance of reverent 
and tender recollection, it would still be an ordinance which 
no Christian could neglect or abandon without serious danger 
of losing his grasp on the Gospel of the Cross. And, further, 
it is an ordinance commended and commanded by the pre- 
cept of Christ Himself, and so it is of obligation to those who 
call Him Master. There is real wisdom in Mr. Gore’s 
advice to those who find it hard to formulate their thoughts 
about the nature of the blessing which is thus offered to the 
faithful : 

‘ At a certain stage of religious progress it seems to be better not 
to attempt to think too accurately about the Holy Communion, but 
to use, with what faith and devotion is possible, a Sacrament of 
which it was said at its institution Do ¢#és (not ‘think this’) i 
remembrance of me’ (p. VY). 


Upon that aspect of the Lord’s Supper under which it is 
represented as a memorial of His Passion all Christians, even 
all thinking men, whether they accept the Creeds or not, 
would probably be in entire agreement. It is a penitential 
looking backward at the Cross, 

Next, this is a soczal Sacrament; it is the Sacrament of 
common membership in the One Body. That is an aspect 
of Holy Communion which has been too little regarded in 
the modern Church, although it was very clearly before 


1 On the Worthy Receiving and Reverent Esteeming of the Sacra- 
ment.’ 
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the mind of St. Paul. ‘We who are many are one loaf, 
One Body, because we all partake of the one loaf.’ And 
this conception of the Sacrament of the Eucharist finds 
expression in more than one of the earliest known liturgical 
prayers. ‘As this bread was once scattered upon the moun- 
tains, and having been gathered together became one, so let 
Thy Church be gathered from the ends of the earth into Thy 
kingdom, are the now familiar words found in the Didaché 
(ix. 4). And the Prayer of the Oblation in Bishop Sarapion’s 
liturgy has similar words, to which Mr. Gore fitly calls atten- 
tion (p. 325) in his appended note on the social aspect of the 
Sacraments : 


‘For as this bread was scattered upon the mountains, and having 
been gathered together became one, so also, O Lord, gather to- 
gether Thy Holy Church from every race and every country and 
city and village and household, and make it a living Catholic 
Church.’ ! 


This is a social ordinance, not to be approached without love 
in our hearts for the family of Christ, not to be approached 
as isolated individuals, but as members of the Body, which 
here best realizes its corporate unity. Upon this, again, all 
men are agreed. 

Something more must be said, however, at this stage of 
the discussion about St. Paul’s conception of the Holy 
Eucharist as a social ordinance, and especially about the 
development of Pauline teaching on the subject which is 
found in St. Augustine. It can hardly be doubtful that 
when St. Paul wrote of the sacramental Bread as ‘the com- 
munion of the Body of the Christ’ the conception of the 
Church as the Body of Christ was not absent from his mind. 
This may not—probably does not—represent the whole of his 
thought ; but it isan important part of it. Nor was this side 
of the matter neglected by the early Church, although it has 
been much obscured in Western theology. The Fathers, 
writes Mr. Gore, ‘do really make the spiritual principle of 
Christ’s manhood the new life of the Church, and think of 
Christ as making us His Body by (as it were) gradually 


1 Mr. Gore points out in a note (p. 44) how this beautiful and primi- 
tive symbolism is entirely lost where the modern practice is followed of 
providing separate wafers ; and he suggests the propriety of a compro- 
mise whereby one school in the Church should abandon this practice 
‘in favour of the one bread, in some form leavened or unleavened,’ and 
the other school should ‘accept the mixture of the chalice—indisputably 
a quite primitive custom.’ We heartily commend his suggestion, 
although we are doubtful as to the likelihood of its general adoption. 
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absorbing us into Himself’ (p. 204). St. Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of St. Paul is especially valuable in this connexion ; 


‘If therefore you are the Body of Christ and members, then it is 
the mystery of yourselves that is laid upon the Lord’s Table : you 
receive the mystery of yourselves : it is to what you are, that you say 
Amen. . . . For you hear “The Body of Christ ” [sc. when the con- 
secrated species are being administered], and you will answer Amen, 
Be then a member of Christ’s Body that your Amen may be true. ... 
Be what you see, and receive what you are.’ ! 


Such language is found, it is true, in a sermon and not ina 
theological treatise ; the teaching is popular and not academic. 
We may not press language of the sort too far. And every- 
one will perceive at once that such a conception of the 
Eucharist is not by itself complete. We require to supple- 
ment St. Paul’s teaching on the subject by St. John’s, and to 
recognize as true not only the social and unifying aspect of 
the ordinance on which the Apostle of the Gentiles laid such 
stress, but also the personal aspect expounded in St. John vi, 
which we shall come to presently. Yet, making every allow- 
ance that can legitimately be made for the rhetorical character 
of St. Augustine’s appeal, it remains quite clear that, to use 
Mr. Gore’s words, he ‘ would have resented the sharp distinc- 
tion drawn in recent theology between the natural Body of 
Christ—in heaven and (according to the terminology referred 
to) also in the Eucharist—and the mystical Body, the 
Church’ (p. 204). We soon reach the limit of our powers in 
probing a subject like this ; and it would be rash to attempt 
close definition. But St. Paul’s words (not to speak of St. 
Augustine’s) should make us cautious in using language about 
the zatural Body of Christ, which would be plainly inapplic- 
able to His mystical Body. Ye are the Body of Christ is a 
sentence which cannot be explained away; and any teaching 
about the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which does not 
fully recognize that the Church in offering herself to God in 
that sacred ordinance is thereby offering the Body of Christ, 
is uncatholic and unscriptural. 

1 This remarkable passage from St. Augustine is referred to in Canon 
Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, and was quoted by Canon Armitage 
Robinson at the Round Table Conference (see Refort, p. 46): ‘Si ergo 
vos estis corpus Christi et membra, mysterium vestrum in mensa 
dominica positum est: mysterium vestrum accipitis: ad id quod estis, 
Amen respondetis, et respondendo rescribitis. Audis enim Corpus 
Christi et respondes Amen: esto membrum corporis Christi ut verum 
sit Amen, . .. Estote quod videtis, et accipite quod estis’ (Serm. cclxxii.) 
We should have been glad if Mr. Gore had dwelt more fully on this 


admittedly difficult, though beautiful, idea ; he gives a short description 
at p. 204. 
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But, for the present, we may leave this aspect of the 
Church’s offering on one side, and return to our enumeration 
of the points on which there is a general agreement among 
Christians as to the Eucharist. We are all agreed that in 
the Eucharist there is a looking backward in penitence to the 
Cross of Christ, and a looking outward in love and charity to 
the whole Body of Christ. Can we say that weare all agreed 
upon more? Certainly we can. No Christian, who has 
seriously ordered his thoughts on theological subjects, doubts 
that God’s gifts are bestowed of His own grace, and not 
merely by way of response to man’s faith and obedience and 
love. It was not in response to these that Christ came 
among us for the enrichment and redemption of our poor 
human nature. It was because God loved the world that He 
sent His only begotten Son. The love of God is the ultimate 
source of the blessings which He gives to man ; they are not 
merely evoked, as it were, by way of reward for man’s 
faltering faith, And so the Catholic principle—so truly 
Catholic that no ‘ Protestant’ will be concerned to deny it— 
about the gift in Holy Communion is that in it we may 
expect to receive more than we bring. That is true of other 
means of grace as well ; it is true, for instance, of the gift of 
Holy Scripture. But it is pre-eminently true of sacramental 
grace. The gift—which we have not yet attempted to define 
—is there independently of our faith ; but it is nothing to us, 
rather is it perilous to us, if we do not accept it and make it 
our own. ‘The flesh and blood of Christ, then, mean a gift, 
corresponding with the manna—a heavenly food given by God 
to man, which fatth receives but does not create, and which it 
cannot do without.’! The importance of the words which we 
have italicized is not to be overlooked ; for much controversy 
has arisen at the next stage of the inquiry, through neglect of 
this essential distinction. 

What is the nature of the gift thus freely offered? Here 
we come to the parting of the ways. Mr. Gore lays down 
two principles which must guide us in the formulating of our 
answer to this question. (1) ‘A central and essential feature 
of the Christian religion is the communication to believers by 
the Spirit of the life of the Christ, divine and human, or, as 
we may call it, the spiritual principle and virtue of His man- 
hood’ (p. 47). This is the teaching of St. John vi. And (2) 
Mr. Gore expounds, with admirable clearness, the ‘ sacra- 
mental principle,’ of which we see hints elsewhere, but which 
is most clearly unfolded to us in the fact of the Incarnation, 

1 Gore, /.¢. p. 23. 
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that the heavenly may be revealed and received through the 
earthly. There is no such contrast and opposition between 
‘ spiritual’ and ‘ material’ as primitive Gnosticism and modern 
Protestantism have sometimes supposed. Man’s immortal 
spirit is, throughout our experience, dependent at its origin 
and during earthly life upon material conditions. The highest 
gift of all, that of personality is attached ‘to conditions so 
precarious and capable of degradation as sexual union’ (p, 
40). All experience goes to refute the notion that matter is 
an unworthy vehicle for the conveying of spiritual powers, 
And, again, a mistake of an opposite nature has been fre- 
quently made. Material reality, which is guaranteed to us 
by the evidence of our senses, has been taken as the type and 
norm of all reality; and over against material has been set 
spiritual, as if spiritual realities were nothing more than 
fictions of the imagination. The only test of reality which is 
truly philosophical is to be found in the relation of the thing 
asserted to be ‘real’ to personal intelligence. The relation 
of one person to another, for instance, may be as ‘real’ as 
anything can be; and yet there may be no outward inter- 
course or physical approach of the onetotheother. Spiritual 
is that wherein spirit rules, wherein matter is ‘wholly and 
finally subjugated to spirit’ (p. 127). It is thus apparent 
that when Catholic writers speak of the ‘ Real Presence,’ they 
may very readily be misunderstood by those who have been 
accustomed to confuse veal with corporeal, or to conceive of 
matter as finally and irretrievably opposed to spirit. Mr. 
Gore’s clear statement of this is most valuable, and we will 
anticipate for a moment the course of our discussion to intro- 
duce some of his observations. It is probable that the main 
reason why some Protestant writers have resisted the use of 
the phrase ‘an objective presence’ in the Sacrament is that 
they have unconsciously conceived of objectivity as some- 
thing which is entirely independent of mind or intelligence. 
And yet that is a quite untenable view. What is subjectively 
true is true in relation only to the individual mind, while 
what is objectively true is true in relation to the universal 
mind. But the relation to mind is essential in either case. 
Apart from mind, thought, intelligence, we cannot speak of 
objects or objectivity at all ; ‘existence on analysis proves to 
mean a relation to mind’ (p.152). Does then the ‘ objective 
presence’ of our Lord in the Sacrament of His grace mean a 
presence which is entirely independent of the faith of the 
Church? Mr. Gore holds, and we agree with him, that we 
have no right to make any such assertion. ‘For one who is 
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altogether outside that faith the spiritual reality cannot be 
said to exist’ (p. 150). God ‘makes this spiritual reality to 
exist relatively, not absolutely, in such sense as to exist only 
for faith, the faith of the believing and worshipping Church, 
just as He creates the world relatively, not absolutely, that is, 
to exist for rational beings and by the action of thought’ (p. 
152). The analogy is a bold one, and a helpful, it being 
always borne in mind that this spiritual presence, while 
relative to the faith of the whole Church, exists (for it is 
objective) quite independently of the faith of any individual 
worshipper. Only if it be appropriated by his faith can it 
benefit him, and become to him a reality ; but it is not evoked 
or produced by his faith. 

So much has been necessary to say to explain the 
sense in which Mr. Gore employs the much ill-used words 
‘objective’ and ‘spiritual.’ We may now return to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What is the nature of the gift offered to us in the Holy 
Eucharist?’ What is the res sacramenti as distinguished 
from the virtus sacramenti? This is a question primarily for 
theologians, and only secondarily for simple believers ; to 
the latter it is hardly one of urgent practical importance, except 
in so far as it is a Christian duty for everyone, so far as he has 
opportunity, to make himself acquainted with the rationale of 
his creed. But theologians have seemed to give very 
diverse answers to the question, or rather they have inter- 
preted the words, ‘the Body and Blood of Christ, verily and 
indeed taken and received’ in different ways. In attempting 
to formulate an answer it is of the highest importance to bear 
in mind that the gift which is offered in the Eucharist now 
must not be sharply distinguished from the gift which the 
Lord gave to His Apostles on the eve of His Passion. The 
gift which we seek and expect to receive is the gift which He 
then gave for the first time. That was the gift of Himself, 
‘the spiritual principle of His manhood,’ as Mr. Gore ex- 
presses it. But a somewhat unprofitable, if not unmeaning, 
controversy has arisen among theologians as to whether 
the Body which he gives is His glorified Body or His Body 
as broken on the Cross. From one point of view the question 
is without meaning. We only know of one Body of Christ, 
that in which He was born of the Blessed Virgin, suffered 
on the Cross, rose again from the dead, and ascended into 
the heavenly places ' ; and this Body St. Paul, using mystical 
language indeed but language which must be reckoned with, 


1 So (among others) Jeremy Taylor, Real Presence, § 1, 1, @ 
passage quoted by Mr. Gore (/.c. p. 62). 
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identifies with the Church. The virtue of Christ’s Body 
which is imparted to the faithful in the Eucharist (as all 
acknowledge) is the virtue of the Lord’s manhood, incarnate, 
suffering, glorified. We may not, save by an artifice of logic 
to which there is no corresponding actuality, distinguish the 
virtue of Christ’s suffering humanity from that of His glorified 
humanity. A complete theology refuses to sever the Incarna- 
tion from the Atonement or the Cross from the Resurrection. 
The severance of the Incarnation from the Atonement has led 
more than once to heresy ; however possible a view that of 
the Scotists may be, viz. that the Fall was not the so/e cause of 
the Incarnation, it was confessedly a cause. And, again, the 
contemplation of the Crucified without a due recognition 
that He who suffered was in truth a King about to reassert 
gloriously His dominion over sin and death has led at times 
to a morbid sentimentalism far removed from the strong and 
joyful faith of the Apostolic age. St. Paul will not separate 
the Crucified from the Risen Christ. His desire is ‘ that I 
may know Him, and the power of His Resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable unto 
His death ; if by any means I might attain unto the Re- 
surrection of the dead.’ ! 

Now the Body which Christ gave at the Last Supper was 
not, literally speaking, either His crucified Body or His 
glorified Body. He had not yet risen, nor had He suffered 
on the Cross. But what He gave then and pledged Himself 
to give thereafter in the power of the Spirit was Himself— 
the effective principle (if we may thus alter Mr. Gore’s 
phrase) of His humanity. It is quite true—and perhaps Mr. 
Gore has not drawn out this point with sufficient fulness— 
that the distinction between ‘ Body’ and ‘ Blood’ emphasized 
at the Last Supper, as well as the whole tenor of the 
language used, indicates that the efficacy of the sacramental 
gift is entirely dependent upon the sacrifice of the Cross. 
The gift of Christ’s Body and Blood is, perhaps, a gift which 
it was all unfitting that man should receive until the work of 
redemption had been consummated in suffering? But to say 
this is not at all to assert that in the Sacrament we are 
directly partakers of Christ’s crucified Body in some sense 
in which we are not partakers of His glorified Body. And 
it seems to us that those who of late have quoted the de- 


1 Phil. iii, 10. \ 

2 Mr. Gore’s view is that the institution of the Eucharist before the 
Passion was ‘an anticipation of glory akin to the Transfiguration 
(p. 312). 
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servedly weighty authority of Waterland in support of this 
tenet have gone far beyond that author’s cautious statement. 
‘When it is said, he writes, ‘that the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the sense of our Church are only the benefits of 
Christ’s Passion, I so understand it as not to exclude all 
reference to our Lord’s glorified Body now in heaven.’! 
There is little doubt that one effect of laying emphasis on 
that aspect alone of the Sacrament under which it is ‘a 
memorial of the Lord’s Death ’—essential as that aspect is— 
has been to disguise that other aspect of the rite under it 
which is the means whereby the life of the Risen Christ is 
imparted to His Church. And, when we try to analyse the 
meaning of the phrases employed, it is extremely difficult to 
see in what sense we can truly be said to participate in the 
Body as crucified. We think that one of the most im- 
portant parts of Mr. Gore’s book is the section where he 
brings out this consideration. 

In the Eucharist, then, we have the gift of the humanity 
of Christ (not, to be sure, separated from His Divinity), im- 
parted to us—the humanity of Him who lived and died and 
is still the Living One. His presence in the ordinance of 
His institution is not merely subjective or dependent on the 
faith of the worshipper ; it is objectively real, although it can 
only be apprehended by faith, and exists in relation to the 
faith of the Church. But men ask further, Is the presence 
localised in the consecrated species? Incautious writers 
have seemed to answer in the affirmative. And Mr. Gore 
has done wisely to quote Cardinal Newman’s careful state- 
ment on the subject. ‘Our Lord neither descends from 
heaven upon our altars nor moves when carried in proces- 
sion. The visible species change their position, but He does 
not change.’? Certainly the Catholic Church has always 
used language of peculiar reverence when speaking of the 
consecrated species. ‘The Church from the beginning did, 
as a whole, believe that the Eucharistic elements themselves 
in some real sense became by consecration, and prior to re- 
ception, the Body and Blood of Christ in the midst of the 
worshipping assembly’ (p. 94). But Mr. Gore is earnest to 
urge (and this is a part of his book which deserves most 
serious attention) that ‘the divine presence which is bestowed 

1 Waterland, On the Eucharist, p. 143, ed. 1896. Cf. also the 
language of Jewel : ‘ The Body of Christ being in the glory of the Father 

. is much more comfortable unto us and more quickeneth both our 
bodies and souls by His heavenly and spiritual influence than if it 


were here present fleshly before our eyes’ (Works, Parker Society, p. 499). 
2 Via Media, ii. 220, quoted by Gore, é.c. p. 93. 
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upon the earthly elements at the altar... is bestowed 
simply in order that it may be received. Therefore we must 
never distinguish the objective presence in the elements from 
the gift that is communicated to us’ (p. 98). The presence 
‘is secure only in proportion as we abide under the shelter of 
the purpose for which it is given’ (p. 154) ; although we could 
not say that it is absolutely dependent on the fulfilment of 
that purpose on our part. 

This is a position of Mr. Gore’s which some among us 
may find it hard to adopt. For in truth it cuts at the root 
of such practices as Reservation for the purposes of worship 
and of non-communicating attendance. They may, indeed, 
be edifying to individuals; it is better far to worship thus 
than not to worship at all. But they are neither Scriptural 
nor Catholic in any legitimate sense. And some of the 
younger generation of our clergy would do well to return in 
such matters to the practice of their spiritual forefathers, 
such as Mr. Keble,' who were guided in practice as well as 
in doctrine by the witness of the primitive Church. It is 
quite true that a note added to the First Book of Homilies 
promises that a sermon will follow hereafter ‘of the due 
receiving of His blessed Body and Blood under the form of 
bread and wine’; and the expression has been adopted by 
many (notably by Dr. Pusey?) as felicitously conveying the 
Catholic doctrine of the objective presence in the Eucharist. 
Not to dwell on the point that such a promise (which was 
not, in fact, redeemed, for no homily under that title is found 
in the Second Book) has not the authority of statements 
found in the Homilies themselves (whatever that authority 
be), Mr. Gore argues with real force that the phrase ‘ under 
the forms of bread and wine’ is unlike the patristic state- 
ments (p. 91). The Fathers unquestionably believed that 
‘what was present in the Eucharist, in some not easily 
definable relation to the bread and wine, was the Body and 
Blood of the glorified Christ, indiscerptible from His whole 
self’ (p. 110); and thus they adored Jesus in the Sacrament. 
But the phrase ‘under the forms of bread and wine’ has a 
materialistic sound. To say that the phrase is illegitimate 
would be to go farther than perhaps we have any right to do 
in a matter so profoundly mysterious ; but at the least it is 
not wise to adopt phraseology which is of doubtful validity, 
and which may be perverted to uncatholic teaching. 


' See Keble’s Letiers of Spiritual Counsel, no. cxvi.(p. 207), in which 
he deprecates non-communicating attendance at the Holy Eucharist. 
" Doctrine of the Real Presence, p. 4. 
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We shall not follow Mr. Gore’s discussion of the Roman 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, which is indeed more 
fully developed in his earlier volume of Déssertations. But 
something must now be said about his presentation of 
the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. He rejects with 
unmistakable clearness the crude notion (not to use harder 
words) that there can be any vrepetztion in the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist of the propitiatory sacrifice of the Cross, ‘ any re- 
newed surrender of Christ to death.’ Such a view is not 
unknown in Roman theology, and Mr. Gore indicates some 
of the steps by which it has been reached. But we shall try 
to suggest in a few sentences an element of truth which lies 
behind this dangerous error, for it is one that we shall have 
to reckon with. 

First, then, the sacrifice on the Cross may be regarded as 
a single, definite act, which may be fixed to a definite time 
and place. So regarded it is like any other past act in that 
it cannot be recalled or reproduced. Viewed only as an 
event in the world’s history, the sacrifice on Calvary is no 
exception to this rule. But then it is also plain to anyone 
who accepts the Catholic Faith as to the meaning and pur- 
port of that sacrifice, that the Atonement may also be viewed 
as a fact in the Divine Life. Like the Incarnation it may be 
considered not solely as regards its date in time, but in rela- 
tion to the Mystery of the Holy Trinity. God is not limited 
by time. His actions have effects in time, but in so far as 
they are His they must partake of His freedom from temporal 
conditions. And hence it may be urged that the Atonement, 
as expressive of the relation of Christ, and therefore of His 
Church, to the Father, is not like a single past act in time. 
It is an eternal process. And the language of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which speaks of Christ as the ever living Inter- 
cessor, and of His eternal priesthood and mediation, suggests 
that there is a profound truth here which must not be 
ignored. The language of the Gloria in Excelsis in the 
Eucharistic office bears witness to the belief that, although 
the tragedy of Calvary is past and gone, so far as the world’s 
history is concerned, yet the Atonement for sin is an en- 
during fact and process. For we say ‘Qui Zodlis peccata 
mundi, ‘who fakest away, not ‘who ¢ook away the sins 
of the world.’ Now, in the desire to emphasize at once our 
Lord’s eternal and present intercession and the Church’s 
continual prayer that she may appropriate the benefits of 
His passion, an incautious theology has used language 
which, if pressed, would rob the great sacrifice of the Cross 
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of its uniqueness and finality. Such language is most sternly 
to be repressed. To speak of‘ resacrificing Christ in each 
Mass’ is neither Scriptural nor Catholic. And we are grateful 
to Mr. Gore for speaking out on this point, for we are quite 
sure that the reluctance to admit the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice among many of our Churchmen has 
arisen from a confusion of what is Catholic with what is 
distinctively Roman. 

But the element of truth which has given plausibility to 
the painful doctrine which we have been considering lies in 
the’ conception of Christ as the Eternal Priest making per- 
petual intercession for and with His Church. It is acknow- 
ledged, again, by all Christians that in every Eucharist Christ 
is the real Consecrator. And it is further acknowledged that 
every Eucharist is a memorial of the sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross. Divergence of view becomes apparent as soon as we 
try to co-ordinate these three truths, and place them in right 
relations with one another. Mr. Gore suggests the con- 
necting thoughts ; but we should have been grateful for fuller 
treatment here. ‘Our Lord cannot be our representative 
priest ‘and sacrifice in an effective sense unless we go on 
to share His life. His sacrifice for us can only be “con- 
summated in” us. Actually we must become “of His Body” 
and morally we must share in the life of His Spirit’ And 
this participation is in fact brought about through communion. 
‘Thus only by communion can we in any effective sense share 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, so far as that sacrifice is not a merely 
human effort but is identified with Christ’s offering and attains 
thereby its spiritual validity’ (p. 201). Such a conception 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, as a sacrifice which is above alla 
sacrifice of persons, ‘the movement of human wills towards 
God, and behind all and in all of Christ offering to the Father 
our manhood perfected in Him,’ is in our judgment the 
primitive (though hardly the medizval) conception ; and we 
believe its restatement by a Churchman of Mr. Gore’s influence 
to be a real service to the Church.' 


1 We agree with Mr. Gore in his general view as to the use of zroveiv 
and dvdpynots in the New Testament. ‘There is not sufficient evidence, 
he writes (p. 315), ‘to entitle us to say that soviy bears the sacrificial 
sense in the New Testament.’ That is quite just, and the observation is 
needful to be made. On the other hand Mr. Gore seems to us to have 
underrated the value of the evidence of primitive liturgies on this point. 
He says,: ‘ This [sacrificial] sense of roveiv is very rarely recognized in the 
literature of the early Church.’ And he observes that ‘in the Byzantine 
Liturgy there is one use of the word in this sense . . . otherwise it does 
not appear to be recognized.’ But the language of the anaphora in many 
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In the latter part of the book which has been under review 
there is a short discussion of the weight which should be 
attached to medizval authorities or to the utterances of the 
Reformation divines. Nothing is more interesting in the 
volume, viewed for the moment as an expression of personal 
conviction, than Mr. Gore’s refusal to submit himself 
absolutely either to those who are called ‘the Fathers of 
the Reformation’ or to medizval scholasticism. His court 
of appeal is that by which the Reformers themselves, no less 
than the seventeenth-century Anglicans and the earlier 
Tractarians, always claimed to be tried. He appeals to the 
primitive Church and to Scripture as read in the light of 
ancient Catholic tradition. ‘We come back always to 
approve the reasonableness of the old formula—the Church 
to teach, the Bible to prove’ (p. 242). This may seem un- 
satisfying to extreme men, whether they hanker after Rome 
or after Geneva ; but is there any formula so nearly expressive 
of the deliberate judgment of the Church of England as to 
the ultimate seat of authority in religion ? 


liturgies is surely quite distinct. Mr. Gore quotes a passage himself at 
p. 77 from the form of liturgy found in the AZostolical Constitutions 
which is typical. The phrase begins with words like these: ‘ Therefore, 
in remembering Thy blessed Passion,’ &c. (eu»npévoe odv), which have 
obvious reference to the Lord’s words rodtro roueire eis ry €uny dvapyoww, 
peuynpuevos recalling and reproducing the sense of dvdyynow. And then 
the sentence proceeds, ‘Remembering therefore ... we offér to Thee 
(tpoogépopev) this Bread and this Cup,’ &c. It is impossible to doubt 
that the form of the whole sentence peurnucvos ody . . . mpoohéepoper x.r.A. 
is intended to point back to Christ’s command roiro roteire eis dvdpynow. 
Thus mpoodépoper is used in the liturgies as, in this context, the equivalent 
of roovper. This is not a proof that woeiy was used by our Lord in the 
sense of ‘to offer’; it is a proof that the primitive Church understood 
this to be a legitimate sense to take out of his words. 
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ART. VI.—THE EPISCOPATE OF 
BISHOP CREIGHTON. 


1. A History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack 
of Rome. By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. (Oxon. and Camb.), 
Lord Bishop of London. (London, 1897.) 

2. The Age of Elizabeth, By M. CREIGHTON. Epochs of 
Modern History. (London, 1876.) 

3. The London Diocesan Magazine. Vols. xii—xv. (London, 
1897-1900.) 


THE scale on which Dr. Creighton thought to fulfil his office 
as Bishop of London has presented a distinct phenomenon in 
the history of the English episcopate. No previous bishop 
in so short a time made so great an impression on the world 
around him, and that world the world of London. If the 
standard which he set up can be pronounced a practicable 
one, in the sense that future bishops may be expected to 
reach up to it and maintain it, then Bishop Creighton must 
be ranked with great prelates, few and far between, who have 
permanently raised the ideal of their office. The greatness 
of the achievement must, however, be seriously discounted if 
it have to be confessed that the ideal which for the time he 
fulfilled was so onerous that no human strength could sustain 
the burden for the period of an average episcopate. He 
wrought wondrously, but being only a man, though a giant 
among men, he broke down. Yet not in vain is the heroic 
standard set. It may be impossible to maintain for any 
lengthened period, but it has its effect to stimulate and 
inspire. Bishop Creighton was one of those who in a short 
time fulfilled a long time, and, as far as four short years 
could serve for proof, proved himself a great bishop. 

A bishop may be a great man without being a great 
bishop. Bishop Butler was a great thinker ; Bishop Lightfoot 
was a great scholar—the Church is greatly indebted to both ; 
but we hesitate to give either a place in the canon of great 
bishops. Bishop Lightfoot, indeed, is respected by all men 
for his zealous discharge of the episcopal office, and for the 
special pains which he took in the preparation of candidates 
for Holy Orders, But the test of a great bishop is this, that 
he raises the episcopate in the eyes of the nation, and passes 
on to those who are to succeed him a loftier, purer and 
nobler idea of the office which the ruler of the diocese has 
to fulfil. Three or four of the bishops of the nineteenth 
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century conspicuously answered to this test, and the future 
historian of the Church will have to give them a prominent 
place in his annals. We speak not of any who are living. 
The mighty man who sits in the chair of St. Augustine is 
excluded from our view. But among those who have 
finished their course we ask which are the great bishops, the 
bishops who have raised the episcopate in spiritual power 
and usefulness. 

First in order of time we place Samuel Wilberforce. Not 
quite a great statesman, though that perhaps is the character 
in which he would most fain have been distinguished. Not 
quite a great man in view of the manifest foibles of his 
character. But a very great bishop indeed. He did more 
than any other to raise the bishop’s office from the dignified 
routine of stately function, from the ceremonious performance 
of formal duty, to make it the radiant centre of spiritual 
influence, to the deepening of life and honouring of work 
in the Church. His addresses to candidates for Holy Orders 
were a new departure. His interest in the work of the clergy 
was not confined to the enforcement of legal duties. ‘ Doing 
duty’ had long been the accepted term for the performance 
of the obligatory services of the Church. But the Bishop 
put a new interpretation upon duty, and taught that it was 
intimately connected with devotion. He cherished the spiri- 
tual side of the pastoral office, and showed the strongest 
sympathy with every effort to deepen the religious life. In 
the next generation every bishop was affected by Bishop 
Wilberforce’s ideals, and the methods which he had painfully 
inaugurated were assumed as a matter of course. This was 
his success, his greatness. It was the case of Columbus and 
the egg. 

It is very difficult for us in the present day to appreciate 
the enormous change that was accomplished in the middle of 
the century in the methods of the bishops. We have before 
us the testimony of one who was ordained deacon in 1865 bya 
bishop of the old school, and priest in 1866 by one who had 
risen to the new ideals which we attribute to Bishop S. Wil- 
berforce. 

The aspirant to deacon’s orders called upon the Bishop, 
and after a few minutes’ conversation was allowed to become 
acandidate. ‘There will be a paper in Latin,’ said the Bishop, 
‘because the canons require it; but I do not insist upon its 
being done.’ In due time the candidate presented himself 
for examination. The Latin was represented by a short 
paragraph of Grotius to be translated into English. Besides 
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this there was only one short paper of seven questions. It 
lies before us as we write. The candidates were to ‘ point out 
in a general way’ the coherence of the Old Testament with 
the New. They were then asked a very elementary question 
on Paley’s Evidences, Thirdly, what vestiges are there of 
Christianity in England prior to Augustine? Fourthly, the 
sources of authority are asked on which the text of the New 
Testament is based. The fifth question was on the Councils 
of Nice and Constantinople ; the sixth required the distinction 
between Justification and Sanctification ; and the last was a 
simple question on the Church Catechism. The whole paper 
was far below the standard of a pupil teacher’s examination 
of the present day. But the striking feature was the complete 
absence of any spiritual preparation. There were no ad- 
dresses to the candidates, no services for them, no retreat. 
It was not even suggested that they should use the oppor- 
tunities that the Cathedral offered until the Saturday, when 
the Bishop said, ‘Gentlemen, I hope you will attend the 
service this afternoon, 22 compliment to the Dean, who is kindly 
lending us the Cathedral for the ordination to-morrow.’ Very 
different was the experience of the same candidate when he 
went up for priest’s orders in the following year, when provi- 
sion was made for spiritual as well as intellectual require- 
ments ; when care was taken to cherish a right disposition in 
the candidates ; and all those helps were supplied which are 
now not only common but, we may thankfully say, uni- 
versal on these solemn occasions. 

The next great bishop was A. C. Tait—a very great 
Archbishop of Canterbury—certainly the greatest since Laud. 
As Bishop of London he carried out the modern methods 
which we have attributed to Bishop Wilberforce, but he 
originated very little in that diocese that could constitute a 
new departure. He, however, made the preliminary examina- 
tion of candidates for Holy Orders such a reality that there 
was little fear of a candidate being rejected on grounds of 
scholarship the week before the ordination. But when he 
proceeded to Canterbury he raised the primacy from the 
slough of mediocrity and established it as a power in the 
land. We frankly disagree with much of his policy, but we 
are bound to recognize the fact that he had a policy, which 
is more than can well be said of some of his predecessors. 
And in comparing him with his successors it must be borne 
in mind that they have only had to maintain a great position 
which Archbishop Tait had to re-create. He found the seat 
of St. Augustine a chair of state ; he left it a throne. 
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The primacy of Archbishop Benson will also be notable 
in history because he did one thing of abiding effect, and 
therein exhibited and asserted the competency of the Church 
and of the episcopate in the judicial office. It is not within 
our plan to discuss the intrinsic merits or demerits of the 
Lincoln Judgment. We think that some of its arguments 
were unsound and that some of its directions are more 
difficult of reasonable interpretation than any rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer. But the method of the Judgment 
was a revelation to the country. It presented the episcopate, 
and, indeed, the Church itself, in a new light. In theory the 
bishops were rulers and judges in the Church, but their 
judicial functions had long been relegated to officials whose 
only precedents were the decisions of courts of secular origin 
whose authority Churchmen had grave difficulty in accepting. 
But here was a tribunal of spiritual authority, recognizing the 
historical continuity of the Church, and applying precedents 
of Catholic law and custom not to supersede but to interpret 
the Prayer Book. It constrained the nation to contemplate 
at least the spiritual independence of the Church ; it fami- 
liarized the people for the first time with an idea of eccle- 
siastical government; it was the first step, as we trust, 
towards the restoration of some practical autonomy in the 
Church and the revival of the judicial character inherent in 
the episcopate. The prelate to whom this step was due 
must be regarded, for this if for no other reason, as a great 
bishop. He was given a great occasion, and he used it. 

Indeed, after those we have named, we know no English 
bishop who did more in the way of greatness than Bishop 
Creighton was doing until his untimely death. He gained 
experience of diocesan work at Peterborough, but he came to 
London to be not merely a diocesan bishop, but Bishop of 
London in all its interests—Bishop of London in all its 
manifold life. He made it his duty to be in the forefront of 
every movement for social regeneration ; to stimulate every 
charitable impulse ; to face every difficult question that con- 
fronted the citizen as well as those that concerned the 
Churchman. London is the nerve-centre of literature and 
science and art, and the Bishop of London could not separate 
himself from the noble pursuits in which his knowledge and 
training qualified him to take an intelligent part. 

Mandell Creighton was born at Carlisle i in 1843, and was 
educated at Durham School, whence he proceeded to Oxford, 
obtaining a postmastership at Merton. He gained a first 
class in Classical Moderations in 1864 and a first in ‘ Greats’ 
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in 1866, but only obtained a second class in Law and Modern 
History, a remarkable fact in view of his subsequent distinc. 
tion as an historian. It is given to few men to occupy 
positions of influence successively in our two ancient Univer- 
sities. Mandell Creighton was, however, for eight years Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton, and after an interval of ten years as 
vicar of a country parish, he served for seven more years as 
Fellow of Emmanuel College and Dixie Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Cambridge. There isa 
marked difference in the character which each University 
stamps upon those whose lives are lived within its academic 
groves. But the successive experiences of Merton and 
Emmanuel tended to emancipate the man from the limita- 
tions which either University might have imposed, and 
favoured largeness of character and breadth of view. The 
Daily News, indeed, declared that Bishop Creighton ‘was not 
exactly a man of the world: he was too academic for that.’ 
We demur. If he was academic, it was after a type that 
made him in the best sense a man of the world. 

Embledon is a remote parish of some 1,500 souls in 
Northumberland. Mr. Creighton went there neither to rest 
nor to rusticate. His efficiency as a parish priest was 
acknowledged in his appointment as Rural Dean, but when 
parochial claims were satisfied his work was to write history. 
He published several useful manuals, among them that con- 
spicuously fair and judicial treatise The Age of Elizabeth. 
But he went on to a larger undertaking. The first two 
volumes of the History of the Papacy were published while he 
was at Embledon, the next two volumes were completed at 
Cambridge, and the fifth at Peterborough. But we refer to 
his literary work mainly on account of its witness to his 
character for truth. He could make allowance for those who 
drew from the facts of history inferences strongly coloured by 
the media of their own particular views, but he had no tolera- 
tion for those who tampered with records, selecting only such 
as fitted in with their purpose. Many stories are told illus- 
trating his strong feeling in this respect. He expressed a 
longing to see one motto painted boldly round the circular 
Search-room of the Public Record Office, ‘The Truth, the 
whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth ;’ and the epitaph 
which he desired for himself was this: ‘ He tried to write true 
History.’ 

It was his passion for truth that enabled him in a 
wonderful'degree to put himself into the position of those 
from whom he differed, to take for the moment their point of 
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view, and to recognize to the full every fact that could be 
cited in their favour. Thus he was ever ready chivalrously 
to defend the absent and to become the advocate of the un- 
popular side. His impartial temper was easily mistaken for 
the spirit of a Gallio, and shallow observers often failed to per- 
ceive the seriousness of purpose and strength of conviction 
that underlay a somewhat secular manner. The real earnest- 
ness of his convictions was perhaps never duly appreciated 
in the common rooms of Oxford and Cambridge. At Cam- 
bridge in particular, while he was known as the brilliant 
conversationalist, his inner life was little revealed, and when 
his appointment to Peterborough was announced there were 
many who asked in surprise, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ But those who could read the inner man per- 
ceived that every added responsibility was received with a 
deepened sense of the corresponding obligation. Especially 
was this the case on his elevation to the episcopate. That 
which could be lightly said by the Dixie Professor in the hall 
of Emmanuel, without the risk of misunderstanding, except 
on the part of the most stupid, could not be safely said by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, much less by the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; for every utterance of a bishop is apt to be seized upon 
and treated as a pronouncement ex cathedré. Dr. Creighton 
well knew this, and he governed himself accordingly. But 
this meant much more than a mere accommodation to cir- 
cumstances. To him, as to most men who are fundamentally 
good and true at heart, every advancement constituted a 
ripening of character, and was accompanied by a deepening 
of the spiritual life. To such a one, preferment is the call 
to a higher life, and every step in the career of honour 
means a greater devotion to duty, both towards God and 
towards man. 

On Bishop Creighton’s translation to London there was 
naturally much speculation as to the course which he would 
adopt in regard to ritual disputes. It was quite clear that a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, who had made the period 
of the English Reformation his special study, would have 
clear and definite views as to the constitutional position of the 
Church and as to her spiritual autonomy. Such a man could 
not possibly be turned aside by the shallow arguments by 
which the authority of the Prayer Book was in some quarters 
set aside. At the same time it was known that the Bishop 
of Peterborough, in representing the English Church at the 
Coronation of the Czar, had used (as indeed became such an 
occasion) every accessory of stately dignity and magnificence, 
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and had entered cou amore into the function which he had to 
discharge. There might be doubt as to the interpretation 
which he would put upon the Ornaments’ Rubric, and other 
enactments of the Church, but everyone was certain that he 
would have much sympathy for those who, under suitable 
circumstances, were trying to render the Services of the 
Church of England with all possible dignity consistent with 
the law. They were right. But those who thus forecast his 
action were perhaps somewhat slow in discovering that 
characteristic quality of fairness to which we have already 
referred, that earnest desire to discover the standpoint of any 
who differed from him, and that keen readiness to understand 
their views. 

On the occasion of a Confirmation early in 1897 the 
parish priest wrote to the Bishop’s secretary to inquire whether 
the Bishop would confirm in cope and mitre. The answer 
was that the Bishop never brought a mitre to a Confirmation, 
but he would wear one if it were provided. On the occasion 
referred to both cope and mitre were provided, and the Bishop 
wore them with much dignity. Weadmire the wisdom of the 
answer: for what a bishop does proprio motu ought to be 
uniform, and he ought not to distinguish between church and 
church, bringing a vestment to one which he will not bring to 
another. The chaplain’s answer threw the onus of choice 
entirely upon the particular church concerned ; though the 
practical result (intended or unintended) was that the mitre 
was rarely used at Confirmations, few churches possessing an 
episcopal outfit, and a mitre (which is required to fit as accu- 
rately as a hat) being an article difficult to borrow. 

It had been Bishop Temple’s practice to visit the clergy 
every year in their ruridecanal meetings and address them on 
some subject of the day. Bishop Creighton followed this 
course in 1898, taking as his subject the Reformation. His 
masterly address was worthy of the trained historian. The 
fashion had grown up of disparaging the Reformation 
as a movement for which it was necessary to make some 
sort of apology ; and even those who were most thankful for 
the results of the movement sometimes spoke of it with a 
certain shamefastness and defended it with timidity and 
hesitation. The Bishop insisted that the Reformation was 
an outcome of the revival of learning, and upheld the dignity 
and authority of the English Church, which had neither met 
the tide of learning with a stubborn on possumus, nor, on 
the other hand, had allowed the ancient landmarks to be 
submerged. ‘Some men tell us,’ said the Bishop, ‘that the 
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English Church is due to Continental Protestantism ; others 
that she is the medieval Church with the Papal supremacy 
lopped off; others again that she represents a weak com- 
promise between opposing modes of thought. My contention 
is that she has a position and standing of her own, based 
upon sound learning.’ The address made a great impression 
on those who had the intelligence to follow it. It was felt 
to be the treatment of an historical subject by an expert in 
history. The claim for sound learning had a telling effect, but 
it was admitted that while ignorance always loves extremes, 
sound learning is apt to present the appearance of com- 
promise. 

In the same year the Bishop issued a circular to his clergy 
which must be regarded as one of the most important docu- 
ments of his episcopate. Under Bishop Temple some of the 
clergy had professed great uncertainty as to what liberty the 
Bishop allowed them in the mode of conducting the services 
of the Church. In a masterly exposition of the Lincoln 
Judgment, delivered to the clergy in their rural deaneries, 
Bishop Temple had enunciated great principles, but he had 
abstained from any precise direction as to the particular 
application of them. He knew that there were extreme men 
in the diocese who would not accept his ruling in matters of 
ritual, and he probably thought it better not to accentuate 
their resistance by the promulgation of precise rules. Some 
of these clergy were doing on lines of their own a great work, 
and the Bishop was unwilling to hamper that work by con- 
troversy upon non-essentials. It is, however, plain that there 
must be limitations to the principle that if a man is only 
doing good work he may disregard canonical authority and 
become a law unto himself. Bishop Creighton was conscious 
of his position as a ruler of the Church, and he did not shrink 
from the responsibility of rule. The circular of June 14, 1898, 
opened with a frank recognition of the different circumstances 
of parishes generating a tendency to make new experiments 
in various ways. ‘This natural tendency has affected the 
conduct of public worship and must in some degree always 
do so;’ but conformity ‘to the spirit and intention of the 
Prayer Book’ must be maintained. The following four 
‘directions’ are then given: 


*(1) Morning and Evening Prayer should be said, and the Holy 
Communion be celebrated on Sundays at such hours as are most 
convenient to the congregation. There should be no appearance of 
disregard of any of these services in favour of another. 

‘(2) The service for Holy Communion should be said as it is 
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appointed in the Book of Common Prayer, without additions or 
omissions. It should be said in an audible voice throughout. 

‘(3) Additional services, where used, should be separated by a dis- 
tinct interval from the services appointed in the Prayer Book, and 
should be announced as additional. 

‘(4) These additional services are, I am aware, for the most part 
of a very simple kind, consisting of Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, 
taken from the Prayer Book. They are adapted to special classes, 
such as services for children, or for men or women, or members of 
parochial guilds or organisations, or they are Intercessions for special 
purposes such as missions or temperance, and the like. I need not 
say that I have no wish to restrict the use of the church for such 
purposes of devotion ; but I think it right that in all cases such ser- 
vices should be submitted for my sanction.’ 


The second of these directions affected both High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen. There were many High Churchmen 
who, having two or three Celebrations on the same day, were 
accustomed to read the Commandments only once. One 
incumbent wrote to the Bishop and explained that he had 
a parochial Celebration every day at eight o'clock, at which 
the service was used in full, but that there were some sisters 
in his parish who could not come at eight. Forthese he had 
a daily Celebration at seven, but, regarding it as almost on 
the footing of a private Celebration, he had been accustomed 
to omit the Commandments. The Bishop replied as follows 
(July 29, 1898): 

‘I think the Commandments ought to be said at every Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. Such a service can never be regarded 


as “additional.” It is ¢4e service for each communicant, and he 
ought to have it entire.’ 


The argument was unanswerable, and, as a matter of course, 
the Bishop’s directions were henceforth literally obeyed. 

But the same rule affected in another way some of the 
Low Churchmen. They had been accustomed at early Cele- 
brations to leave out all the first part of the service, and to 
begin either at the Offertory or at the Exhortation. Thus, in 
violation of every Catholic precedent, they actually celebrated 
without Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. The Bishop could not 
allow this. He was impartial, and pressed his rule on the 
Low Churchmen as on the High Churchmen. 

Nor was the Bishop long in finding out that it was the 
laity rather than the clergy who insisted upon extreme prac- 
tices. Under the congregational system, which, as regards 
worship, has in London almost superseded the parochial 
system, any church distinguished for eccentric practices 
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gathers a congregation who ‘love to have it so. Again and 
again the boast has been made, on behalf of churches of an 
extreme type, that after some notorious extravagance of 
worship the offertories have largely increased. And when it 
is noted that the most extreme practices are confined almost 
exclusively to churches maintained on the voluntary system, 
it is quite clear that these practices are carried on at the 
demand of the laity. There is a very apocryphal ring about 
a saying attributed to Bishop Creighton : ‘Do you know who 
give me the most trouble? It is the laymen; and even the 
sons of men who sit beside me on the Bench of Bishops.’ 
We know enough of episcopal families to make us doubt 
whether a single fact could be adduced in support of the 
charge against the sons of the bishops, and we cannot believe 
that Bishop Creighton ever made the charge. But he was 
certainly quick to perceive the powerful influence of laymen 
in favour of practices which he wished to discourage, and it 
is greatly to his credit that he did not (as some others) 
truckle to the laymen, as if the mere fact of lay support would 
justify any practice, however lawless, in the church. 

Though the ‘directions’ of June 1898 were generally 
accepted, there were exceptions. Much bitterness was felt 
in certain quarters which time did not appear to allay. At 
a Festival Celebration a year afterwards, in one of the most 
famous churches in London, the preacher allowed himself to 
speak as follows : ‘Some of them felt with him very much the 
alterations made in their services at the Bishop’s request. 
He did not mind confessing that the continual reiteration of 
a Parliamentary [s¢c/] Communion Service in that church 
twice a day was to him a weariness of the flesh. He felt 
rather inclined to agree with the boy whodescribed a bishop’s 
visitation as a dreadful infliction. So far was the Bishop 
from attaining the unity which he so ardently hoped for. 

His hope had been ardent indeed. It was thus expressed 
in a letter dated February 3, 1899: 

‘May I put the matter thus? The root of episcopal authority 
is the need of preserving unity between various congregations. This 
was its original purpose. Each clergyman may have his own view 
about what is good for his own people. The Bishop is to consider 
what is good for the whole Church. 

‘ Now at present the real point is this. What is the best way of 
teaching the truths of the Gospel to the English people as a whole? 
Some clergymen are pressing an ideal of their own, which may be 
justified on various technical or archzological grounds, but mean- 
while they are irritating the great mass of the English people whom 
they are commissioned to teach. 
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‘This is exactly a matter on which the Bishop ought to pronounce 
an opinion, as trusted by all. His decision need not settle abstract 
questions or take a legal form. It is unwise to challenge sucha 
solution.’ 


The last paragraph in this letter is extremely interesting 
in the light which it throws upon a matter to which we must 
now turn. 

It was currently reported (and the report was never con- 
tradicted) that Bishop Creighton originated in 1898 the pro- 
posal to refer certain disputed points of ritual to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in terms of the final paragraph of the 
Preface ‘Concerning the Service of the Church’ in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Those who have wished to depreciate 
the decision given at the ‘Lambeth Hearing’ have spoken of 
it somewhat contemptuously as the Lambeth ‘opinion. In 
this connexion it is certainly remarkable that Bishop Creighton, 
six months before the Hearing, should have laid it down that 
the desideratum was not a legal judgment but an episcopal 
‘opinion,’ to which he fondly hoped that all would defer. 

If, however, the Lambeth decision is to be described as 
an ‘opinion,’ it is at least a judicial opinion given in the 
exercise of a legal discretion, in discharge of a duty which 
the Prayer Book laysupon the Archbishop. It must therefore 
be respected by those who accept the Prayer Book. 

In the Preface to the Prayer Book of 1549 it was admitted 
that, however plainly rubrics be set out, doubts might arise 
as to their interpretation. It was therefore ordered: 


‘to appease all such diversity (if any arise) and for the resolution 
of all doubts, concerning the manner how to understand, do, and 
execute, the things contained in this Book ; the parties that so doubt, 
or diversely take any thing, shall alway resort to the Bishop of the 
diocese, who by his discretion shall take order for the quieting and 
appeasing of the same; so that the same order be not contrary to 
any thing contained in this Book.’ 


This direction has been retained in every subsequent Prayer 
Book, together with a further clause added in 1552: 


‘And if the Bishop of the diocese be in any doubt, then he may 
send for the resolution thereof to the Archbishop.’ 


The mode of procedure thus laid down with the authority 
of our sacred synods was carefully followed in 1899. The 
doubt whether incense be allowed or disallowed by the Prayer 
Book has ‘been ‘resolved’ in the appointed manner, and, 
whether the decision be intrinsically right or wrong, it is 
spiritually binding upon us until it be reversed by competent 
authority. 
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One curious argument has, however, been used to invali- 
date the reference to the Archbishop. It is alleged that the 
Preface in which such reference is prescribed is dealing only 
with the Divine Office (Mattins and Evensong), and that its 
provisions are inapplicable to questions of ritual in the Com- 
munion Service. Now it is quite true that the greater part 
of the Preface is a defence of changes in the Daily Office ; 
for the revision of the Divine Office was much more radical than 
the revision of the Liturgy. But it will scarcely be doubted 
that the paragraph about the Salisbury and other uses refers 
to the Liturgy. Moreover, until the revision of 1661 the 
following paragraph appeared in the Preface, making it quite 
clear that ‘this book’ is the whole Prayer Book, and not 
merely the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer : 


‘The curates shall need none other books for their public service 
but ¢Ais do0k and the Bible. By the means whereof the people shall 
not be at so great charge for books as in time past they have been.’ 


It must have been a sincere disappointment to the Bishop 
of London that some of his clergy refused to be ruled by the 
opinion thus canonically given. The very fact that the 
English Church Union had instructed counsel to appear 
before the Archbishop on their behalf was naturally under- 
stood to imply that the ‘Extreme Right’ accepted the 
authority of the tribunal, and that in regard to the practices 
in question the unity which the Bishop so ardently desired 
would be secured. 

But it was not to be. It is not for us to judge the recal- 
citrants, who doubtless acted according to their light. We 
must, however, consider the manner in which the Bishop 
dealt with them. 

It has been said that in this emergency the Bishop showed 
a certain weakness hardly consonant with his character; that 
he used an eipwveia which was scarcely in keeping with the 
solemnity of the occasion ; that he treated recalcitrant clergy 
as spoiled children who must to a certain extent be allowed 
their own way ; that he parleyed with the disobedient when 
he ought rather to have demanded obedience. 

But authority is brought into contempt when demands 
are made which are not to be enforced. A bishop can 
neither ‘forbid’ one practice nor ‘require’ another unless he 
is prepared to prosecute those who disobey. 

Thank God prosecutions for doctrine or ritual are rare 
occurrences in the Church of England. Prosecution can only 
be regarded as the last resource in cases where the faith is 
imperilled. It would be a reductio ad absurdum of our system 
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if recourse were to be had to such heavy machinery to break 
the nut of a usage allowed by all to be innocent in itself, and 
symbolical of no disputed doctrine. The Bishop’s mind, as 
shown in the letter which we have quoted, was clear—that 
unity could only be hoped for by the acceptance of an 
* opinion’ which ‘ need not take a legal form,’ the opinion of 
the Bishop ‘as trusted by all. Bishop Creighton therefore, 
with infinite patience, persevered in the endeavour to con- 
ciliate those who were unready to accept his decision, and we 
believe that, if time had been given him, he would have 
emerged triumphant from the ordeal, and have realized his 
forecast of unity. A great bishop indeed he would have 
proved himself if he had thus healed the divisions of the 
Church, drawing all together in the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that while each parish priest thinks of the good of his 
congregation, ‘ the bishop is to consider what is good for the 
whole Church.’ 

The author of The History of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation was not one to make light of the character- 
istic advantages of the Anglican Church, ‘Let us have,’ hé 
said, ‘a recognizable type of Anglican services and a clear 
understanding as to the limits of possible variation.’ The 
Church Congress met in London in October 1899, and the 
Bishop’s hand was evident in the drafting of the subject 
which commanded the supreme interest of the Congress, 
His address at the opening of Congress was magnificent, his 
short summings up of debate were most happy, his discharge 
of the duties of chairman throughout the Congress showed a 
wonderful versatility and readiness of resource, and a magnetic 
control of men. But his great powers of command were 
never exhibited to greater advantage than on the occasion on 
which the great Albert Hall was crowded in every part for 
the discussion of the question of an Anglican type of service 
and the limits of possible variation. Such good-humoured 
words as those with which he closed the discussion could 
only have been uttered by a chairman who felt that he had 
the complete confidence of his audience. 

‘You have behaved so well that I cannot help wishing that you 
had behaved just a little better. Iam quite sure that you have all 
profited by the discussion which you have heard. I will not attempt 
to sum it up further than by saying that we have heard many 
opinions, and that some of them were, in my view, a little wiser than 
others.’ 


The Bishop’s last effort towards unity was in the organiza- 
tion of what is known as the Round Table Conference, It 
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might almost be called a death-bed effort; for though the 
arrangements were made before the Bishop’s illness, the 
sitting itself took place at Fulham Palace while he lay in an 
adjacent room, interested in all that was going on, but unfit 
to be present. The rationale of the Conference was this. 
Every party in the Church appears most often to be judged, 
not by the teaching of its expert theologians but by the un- 
balanced professions of its least instructed and most effusive 
adherents. One party is generally credited with a belief in a 
material Presence in the Eucharist ; for though no well-in- 
structed Catholic holds such a belief, the less instructed are 
continually using language and adopting practices which 
logically imply such a Presence. And the opposite party are 
commonly supposed to abrogate in their belief the super- 
natural character of the Sacrament because a number of their 
adherents, unversed in theology, are heard to speak of the 
Eucharist as no more than a natural remembrance of what 
Christ has suffered for men. It seemed to follow that, if 
intelligent men of one party could be brought into communi- 
cation with intelligent men of the opposite school of thought, 
the eyes of both would be opened. Popular exaggerations 
on both sides would be disavowed, and if the ground of 
common agreement were not enlarged, at least the wilds of 
extravagant disagreement would be narrowed. The idea 
originated with Lord Halifax. In the issue we believe that 
much good was accomplished, but we cannot help feeling 
how great a loss was suffered in the enforced absence of the 
Bishop, who would have entered with his whole heart and 
soul into the discussion, and have illuminated it with his 
habitual brilliancy. 

It is the office of the Bishop to rule the diocese. If law- 
lessness and anarchy prevail, the Bishop may be doing his 
best, but he confessedly fails. But though it is his duty to 
rule, he need not rule with the rod of iron. He may rule by 
winning confidence ; he may rule by becoming the trusted 
friend and counsellor. And this was the method which the 
Bishop of London deliberately set himself to pursue, and in 
which he had already achieved a large measure of success 
when he was called to his rest. In a very remarkable degree 
every one of his clergy who had personal dealing with him 
felt that the Bishop was his friend. In the interviews which 
he gave at London House on Monday mornings he was 
never in a hurry, but he never wasted a moment. If a question 
were submitted to him which really required discussion, he 
would talk it over as deliberately as though he had nothing 
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else to do that morning. But if a question were asked, or a 
request made, to which a reply could be given in a word, the 
word was spoken, and with a pleasant smile or a friendly 
greeting the interview was immediately ended. If a request 
could not be granted, the Bishop would go out of his way to 
show why it could not be granted, and by thus taking the 
applicant into his confidence, almost as if he were asking his 
sympathy, he took the sting out of the refusal. Whether the 
interview lasted one minute or twenty, whether the applica- 
tion were granted or declined, the clergyman went away 
feeling that he had in the Bishop a friend and a strong friend. 

The Bishop gave much consideration to the position of 
the unbeneficed clergy, and if in any case relations between 
incumbent and curate became strained, he deemed it his own 
proper province to adjust the difficulty, grudging neither 
time nor trouble to the work of pacification. And here his 
strong common sense and knowledge of the world, combined 
with his manifest love of justice and truth, enabled him to 
intervene with acceptance, though he generally insisted on 
decisive and drastic measures, avoiding the compromises by 
which a weaker man would be tempted to heal the wound 
slightly. In one case he would insist on the whole staff of 
assistant clergy being changed ; in another he would recog- 
nize the licensed curate’s fixity of tenure until the incumbent 
had reasonable cause on which to give him notice. He made 
the bishop’s part in the curate’s licence a much greater reality 
than it had been before. Under a former régime it had been 
difficult to obtain leave for a curate to serve more than a very 
short time unlicensed. But Bishop Creighton was always 
ready to extend the leave to officiate from three months to 
six, and again from six months onwards, and distinctly dis- 
couraged a hasty licence. But when once the curate was 
licensed, both incumbent and curate were made to feel that 
the Bishop was party to their engagement, and must be con- 
sulted before it could be dissolved. This of course has 
always been the legal position, but the bishops have been 
very reluctant to exercise their powers, and it needed the 
courage of Bishop Creighton to refuse permission to an 
incumbent to give his assistant curate six months’ notice. 
But while ready to uphold the rights of the curate, the Bishop 
was equally decided in not allowing him to invade the 
province in which the incumbent was responsible. He had 
no sympathy with the system under which each priest on a 
large staff follows a ritualof hisown. In such a case he said 
emphatically to the incumbent, ‘ You are responsible for the 
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manner in which the services are to be conducted. The 
congregation ought not to be distracted by various uses. It 
is your duty to give directions, and to insist upon their being 
followed.’ 

But the wonder of Dr. Creighton’s episcopate was in the 
quantity and variety of the work which he did. He found 
time to lecture at Sion College or at the Royal Institution. 
He would give a brilliant address at Queen’s College asa 
mere item in a long day’s programme. After a year’s ex- 
perience of London work he still thought he might accept a 
seat as trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, and the pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy of 
Arts. He found time to attend public dinners, and had 
always something to say that was instructive, fresh, and 
appropriate. The Diocesan Magazine used to publish month 
by month a programme of the Bishop’s engagements. It is 
plain that much more work must have arisen day by day 
which could not be tabulated beforehand ; but, taking as an 
instance the programme of engagements for May 1898, we 
find that four days were given up to the session of Convoca- 
tion, and that for the remaining twenty-seven days no fewer 
than fifty-three engagements were set down. That is to say, 
before ever the month began the Bishop was pledged to an 
average of two engagements a day, Sundays and week days 
alike. It is true that two of these engagements were for 
dinners, but the occasions were of that stately character in 
which dinner implies a speech. We may say that every one 
of the engagements was a tax upon energy and intellect, 
using up something of the great gifts by which the Bishop 
was distinguished. 

From January to July it seems to have been Bishop 
Creighton’s practice to take on an average two Confirmations 
a week. We do not underrate the importance of the Sacra- 
ment, but the special gifts which distinguished Bishop 
Creighton were not required for this ministration, and we 
grudge the time that he devoted to it. 

We have said that Mandell Creighton set himself to be 
Bishop of London in the largest and widest sense. London 
knew it, and London felt it. And when he died, it was a 
day of mourning for London. Never before, we think, had 
the death of a prelate so moved the heart of the metropolis. 
To Churchmen the loss seemed irreparable. As far as it is 
permitted to think of her fortunes as dependent on human 
policy, the Bishop’s hopefulness and his manifest faith in the 
destiny of the Anglican Church had everywhere inspired 
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confidence. The Church trusted that, whatever might be the 
dangers ahead, his sound judgment would for many years be 
at her service to guide the ship through stormy waters. The 
claims of the English Church have always to be supported by 
the appeal to history, and it needs one well versed in the 
history of Church and State adequately to justify her position 
before the world. Such an one in a very exceptional degree 
was Bishop Creighton. During his short rule of the great 
diocese he did much to commend the Church to the nation, 
and even those who held aloof from our communion were 
thankful to acknowledge the good use which he made of his 
great position in the general cause of religion and morals, 
No subject was too thorny for him to grasp, no social sore 
too repulsive to deal with, no good cause too hopeless 
for his faithh No work which a bishop could undertake 
was too high for him, but no work, however humble, was 
beneath his interest. In human judgment he was one whom 
the Church and the Realm could least spare. But the fulfil- 
ment of God’s purposes are beyond the ken of man. 


‘So passed the strong heroic soul away.’ 


ArT. VIIL—PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE. 


Different Conceptions of Priesthood und Sacrifice: a Report of 
a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 14, 1899. 
Edited by W. SANDAy. (London, 1900.) 


WE thank the Holy Spirit, who, in these days of wrath and 
self-assertion, led together fifteen devout scholars of many of 
the schools and societies into which English Christians are 
divided, to discuss with reverence and charity such matters 
as Priesthood and Sacrifice, too often debated with acrimony. 
Such a meeting was not exceptional, save perhaps in the 
learning of those who took part in it. Some readers of these 
pages may treasure in their memories somewhat similar 
conferences which a devout nobleman called together from 
time to time in his beautiful country house, at which, if little 
definite result of agreement was arrived at, men learned to 
love those from whom they differed, and to respect their 
convictions. And not a few who love the honoured memory 
of Lord Mount Temple will wish that he had lived to read 
Dr. Sanday’s volume, and hope that he may be gladdened in 
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Paradise by some knowledge of a work of charity for which 
he greatly prepared the way. 

The Conference consisted, as we have said, of fifteen 
members, ten of whom belonged to the Church of England, 
three were Congregationalists, one a Presbyterian, and one a 
Wesleyan. The apparent inequality of representation was 
redressed by the fact that the Churchmen were by no 
means all of one mind. For this reason it would be mis- 
leading if, when in these pages it is necessary to distinguish 
the two main sections, we were to call them Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. We shall therefore use, to avoid circumlo- 
cution, the terms ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant,’ although it may 
seem an assumption to appropriate to our own side the word 
‘Catholic,’ which some on the other side would be loth to 
renounce. 

Before the meetings a series of questions was circulated 
among the members, partly to invite an answer in writing in 
the form of Statements and Definitions, partly to serve as a 
basis for the discussions. Three meetings were held, each 
lasting two hours and a half, the former half of which time 
was occupied with short speeches, each not longer than five 
minutes, and the latter half with a general conversation. The 
first meeting was concerned with Presuppositions of the New 
Testament Doctrine of Sacrifice and Priesthood ; the second 
with the New Testament Doctrine, chiefly of the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of our Lord ; the third with the New Testament 
Doctrine, chiefly of the Ministry. Shorthand notes were 
taken, and submitted to the speakers, who probably took, in 
some cases, the advantageous step of considerably revising 
their words; so that there results an occasional want of 
coherence between speeches and the subsequent criticism of 
them. 

It is well to begin the book with a clear recognition of 
the purpose for which the Conference was invited. In its 
spirit of gentleness it recalls that conference of Origen with 
Beryllus, when the great theologian ‘ first entered into friendly 
conversation with the man, inquiring what he really 
thought’:! a preliminary too often neglected by controver- 
sialists. But the Oxford Conference did not aim at, or expect, 
the persuasion of either section to embrace the doctrine of 
the other. Still less did it aim at the formulation of state- 
ments of doctrine in which both sides might agree. Very 
wisely, no resolutions were proposed for acceptance. Very 
charitably, it was assumed that, although all parties could not 

1 Eusebius, HZ. vi. 33. 
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be equally right, there must be something worth learning in 
the candid statements of devout and learned worshippers of 
Christ. With characteristic humility the convener of the 
Conference speaks of himself as, of all the members, ‘the 
most likely to be affected by the results’ of it (p.65). From 
this method it was to be anticipated that the issue would be 
to a great extent indecisive. It may be thought, with reason, 
that one of the best fruits of the meeting remains to be 
gathered when some competent theologian, enlightened alike 
by the suggestions and by the objections of his fellows, is led 
to construct a positive explanation and defence of the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church; and we venture to suggest 
that such a work would be thankfully received from the hands 
of Dr. Moberly. The vindication of the Christian sacrifice 
will not be made by the interpretation of statements and 
allusions in Holy Scripture, or by the quotation of sacrificial 
language from the Fathers, until the ground is cleared by a 
credible statement of what sacrifice is, and how it is related 
to the Being of God and man ; and for this task is required 
a theologian who is also a philosopher. If the present writer 
ventures to give a sketch of such a work, it is under no de- 
lusion that he can claim either of these titles. 

It should be remembered that those members of the 
Conference who represented the Catholic view were obliged 
to act at some disadvantage. If the figure is not too bellicose 
for so friendly a meeting, they had to fight with one hand 
tied. Such theologians are accustomed to appeal to Holy 
Scripture ; but not to Holy Scripture as if it stood alone, but 
as interpreted by the tradition of the Church. Phrases of the 
Bible which would otherwise be irrelevant or dubious flash 
out with a clear meaning when we remember how the Church 
has always interpreted them. But to insist continually on 
this rule of interpretation, which would on the other side of 
the table be as constantly questioned, would have led to 
innumerable preliminary difficulties. Had the Conference 
been invited with a view to practical articles of reunion, it would 
have been necessary to clear the way by a discussion, and, 
if possible, an agreement as to the ‘ authority’ of the Church 
‘in controversies of faith”! But, as we take it, the Con- 
ference had no such ambitious end in view. It aimed at no 
more than enabling Christian men to discover how far they 
agreed or differed on certain topics, and what were the 
grounds of differing convictions ; together with the promotion 
by this means of mutual forbearance and respect. We can 

1 Art. xx. 
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hardly regret, then, that those theologians with whom we 
are in closest sympathy were called to make an initial act of 
self-denial by laying aside part of their wonted equipment. 
In devotion to our Lord, in sincere desire to arrive at the true 
meaning of Holy Scripture, in generous willingness to appre- 
ciate the mind of opponents, neither section of the Conference 
excelled the other. If we conceive that the Catholic mem- 
bers showed more understanding of the Protestant position 
than the Protestants did of the Catholic, we trust we are not 
unwittingly giving way to prejudice. We are inclined to lay 
stress on the consideration that some of the Catholics, like 
Mr. Lang (p. 159), had been brought up in a Protestant 
atmosphere, and retained a deep personal reverence for their 
early teachers, and for teachings which they themselves had 
expanded and modified, but not discarded ; and we do not 
know that a similar experience had been enjoyed by any of 
their opponents. Of these there are many who showed their 
agreement with the generous words of Dr. Salmond, who is 
thankful that 

‘we have had on all sides so frank a recognition of the all-sufficiency 
and the alone-sufficiency of Christ’s work. It is quite possible that 
some who are associated with us on this side may have felt at times 
a little dread lest the particular doctrine of the Church with which 
others are associated might not be quite consistent with that. I am 
here to say that, if any such fear has been entertained, it has been a 
groundless fear ’ (p. 172). 


Wide as the reference was to sacrifice in general, there 
was a tacit consent almost to confine the discussion to the 
perpetuity of our Lord’s sacrifice, and the relation to it (if 
any) of the Holy Eucharist. There was no detailed exam- 
ination of the doctrine of the Atonement ; and considerations 
of space and of our own incompetence persuade us to follow 
the leading of the Conference. It is admitted on the one side 
that the use of sacrificial language with reference to the Holy 
Communion is in the New Testament rare, and allusive rather 
than definite. On the other side it is conceded that, as soon as 
the post-Apostolic Church gives her testimony, the language of 
sacrifice is found to be universally prevalent, though there 
may be a doubt as to the precise meaning with which it is 
used. Nor will it be doubted that up to the time of the Re- 
formation such language was used by East and West alike, 
or that the Reformers found it hard to assimilate, and either 
discarded or minimised it. It is worth while inquiring into 
the probable causes of this change of language. First, it may 
be ascribed to a jealous desire to adhere to the precise words 
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of Holy Scripture. Secondly, it is due to a narrowing of the 
meaning of the word sacrifice as applied to our Lord. It had be- 
come synonymous with the death of our Redeemer, regarded as 
a vicarious payment to God whereby sinners might be released 
from the penalty of their sins ; and, viewed in this light, it 
was impossible that sacrifice should be continuous. Thirdly, 
it is due to what we must call the selfish tendency of the six- 
teenth century. It was a mainspring of that complicated 
movement which we call the Renaissance that men awoke to 
a keen sense of individuality ; each man felt himself to be not 
merely a part of a State or a Church, but a living person, with 
his own faculties, thoughts, needs, hopes. The conviction was 
true, though in the excess of it many were led to selfish 
and unpatriotic action in politics, to unrestrained licence in 
morals, and in religion to the disregard of authority and the 
estimation of heresy and schism as lawful, if not laudable. To 
devout persons, impregnated by the spirit of that age, the 
immense value of each man’s soul obscured the truth of cor- 
porate life; and the purpose of religion seemed to be ex- 
emption from future punishment, almost to the exclusion of 
the purpose of serving other men, and with them serving the 
glory of God. The prevalent question was that of the con- 
verted jailer, ‘What shall I do to be saved ?’ rather than that 
of the converted Saul, ‘ Lord, what wouldest Thou have me 
todo?’ There need not be, indeed, and there ought not to be, 
any antithesis between these questions, for each complements 
the other ; but the point of our remarks is that, at the Refor- 
mation, personal salvation was allowed to eclipse the glorifying 
of God. Never was there an age so deeply moved by matters 
of religion which left so little behind it in the way of efforts 
for God’s glory. Zeal abounded, but Protestantism produced 
no Xavier, it led to no missionary work to extend God’s 
kingdom, no great efforts like those of Francis and Dominic 
to lead ignorant and vicious persons to glorify God. The 
monastic orders possibly deserved to perish, but nothing was 
invented to replace them in the spirit of those early monks, 
who resigned home and comfort, and counted life well lost if 
God might be praised. It would be not merely an ana- 
chronism but a contradiction to search the annals of early 
Protestantism for a Church Missionary Society or a Salvation 
Army ; bodies which, with whatever drawbacks, aim not at the 
salvation of the souls of those who formed them, but at the 
service of.other men and the greater glory of God. Atten- 
dance at church was recommended rather for edification than 
for worship ; the daily psalmody shrank into the weekly 
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sermon ; and, with all our love for the Prayer-book, we cannot 
deny that we miss in it something of the generous exuberance 
of earlier devotion, and feel a chill when, for instance, we ate 
bidden to end our prayers for a dying Christian with a petition 
that we ourselves may profit by the spectacle of death, at a 
moment when unselfish love shrinks from contemplating any 
object but the suffering Christian and the God who has re- 
deemed him. The Reformers may have been devout men, 
but they would never have conceived St. Paul’s desire that 
‘he himself were accursed from Christ for his brethren.’! 
They died for what they believed to be true, and for what 
they demanded as their rights ; but they did not die that they 
might glorify God by their death. 

In such an age it was hardly likely that men should dwell 
upon the Godward aspect of the Holy Communion. Men 
spoke with grateful faith of the benefits which they received 
thereby ; but they hardly thought of it as instituted for the 
glory of God. Belief in the Christian sacrifice died of inani- 
tion, because men did not turn their eyes along the line of 
sacrifice. In the present age, whatever its defects, the con- 
science of many is awakened to the duty of what some call 
altruism but we ourselves call Love. People are ashamed of 
the old maxim that man’s first business is to save his own 
soul ; and while some substitute for it the maxim that man’s 
duty is to serve his neighbour and leave his own soul alone, 
those of a more Christian spirit recognise that the glory of 
God is the end to which personal salvation and all else is the 
means. No wonder, though all cause for thankfulness, that 
the doctrine of sacrifice is recovering its hold, that the Holy 
Communion is regarded as not only food for ourselves, but 
as ‘God’s bread,’ and that the members of the Conference 
agree that Christian people are a priesthood, consecrated to 
offer praise and thanks and obedience to God. 

We welcome, then, such words as those of Archdeacon 
Wilson (p. 137), that ‘ the idea of sacrifice’ is ‘ all but universal 
in man,’ that ‘the element in Christ’s sacrifice which we 
may imitate and share is the life of self-consecration.’ We 
shall show presently that the doctrine of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, far from contradicting this conception, really gives 
it vigour and validity, because it unites our aspirations and 
endeavours with the actual and potent self-sacrifice of Christ. 
But we are perplexed by the same speaker’s antithesis between 
sacrifice as congenial to the ecclesiastical mind, and ‘ direct 
approach to God’ as appealing to the mystic(p. 60). To our 

1 Rom. ix. 3. 
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mind, sacrifice is precisely direct approach to God, because 
it is approach in union with Him who is the Way. And we 
should suppose that Mr. Wilson himself may have been led 
to question his own antithesis when he found that one of the 
strongest advocates of the Eucharistic sacrifice was the most 
mystical member of the Conference. It is the mystical union 
of the believer with Christ which, according to Dr. Moberly, 
associates him with His Lord in all that Christ does; and 
his assertion that ‘the Church is what Christ is’ is charged 
by Dr. Forsyth (p. 163) with ‘ecclesiastical pantheism,’ after 
the pattern of the censure often passed on mysticism in 
general. For our own part, we are not content to hope with 
Mr. Wilson for mutual forbearance between mystics and 
ecclesiastics, because we believe that true mysticism is the 
living spirit of ecclesiasticism, and ecclesiasticism the embodi- 
ment and safeguard of mysticism. 

We have already admitted that the direct statements in 
the New Testament are few and disputable, though we are 
far from allowing that they are unimportant or irrelevant. 
We recall, with Canon Scott Holland (p. 152) the wise 
teaching of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that ‘in reading 
the Bible we must remember that the most important things 
were often what it left out’; not only because matters of 
course in the Primitive Church were not matters of comment 
and controversy, but also because truths which are implicit in 
the whole texture of the Christian revelation might be safely 
left to the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, to elicit and 
expound. Undoubtedly this canon requires caution in appli- 
cation, lest we should be pledged to the paradox that a 
doctrine is to be accepted just because little or nothing is said 
about it in Holy Scripture. The Catholic believes that the 
necessary safeguard is given in the institution of the Church 
as the organ of the Holy Spirit, and the consequent necessity 
that any doctrine must bring as its credential universal re- 
ception and an essential harmony with the Christian revelation 
as a whole. 

It may be useful if we recall the manner in which the 
upholders of the Nicene definition defended the phrase ‘of 
one substance with the Father. The opponents of that 
definition maintained that no sentence of Holy Scripture 
verbally asserted the consubstantiality of the Son of God; 
they objected to the introduction of the term ‘ substance,’ 
which did not occur in Holy Scripture in the same sense in 
which it was used in the Creed; and they pointed out that 
the phrase ‘of one substance’ was capable of a Sabellian 
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interpretation, and therefore had been condemned by the 
Council of Antioch. How did the Catholics meet the 
objection? Not, for the most part, by examining the only 
two passages—and those irrelevant—in which the word ovela 
is used in the New Testament.? Rather, they dealt with truths 
in preference to words: they cited the passages in which the 
prophets anticipated, and the Apostles asserted, the God- 
head of the Son; as the term ‘Godhead’ was treated as 
ambiguous, they pointed out that the true and proper Godhead 
of the Son was essential to the Gospel ; that without it there 
is no dwelling of God in man, and the regeneration and the 
glorification of man are alike inconceivable ; that to ascribe 
Godhead in common to the Divine and to a creaturely being 
was really to revive the old polytheism ; that the unity of 
the Godhead is irreconcilable with the assertion of two kinds 
or degrees of divinity.2 To these considerations they joined 
the fact that the Church from the beginning had ascribed 
divine honour to its Head, and had derived from Him what 
none but a Divine Saviour could bestow. And, gathering 
these lines of thought together, they found no phrase more 
competent to express the result than one which did not 
indeed claim to be Scriptural, which was not incapable of 
abuse, but which expressed in the clearest form the truth of 
the proper Deity of Christ—they proclaimed Him ‘of one 
substance with the Father.’ 

Following the example of these early theologians, we may 
on the present occasion pass by the disputed questions 
whether the word avdyvnois has or has not a sacrificial 
meaning, whether the Lord’s Table is or is not the altar which 
Christians have, and the like, and apply ourselves to the 
inquiry whether there is, running through the whole Christian 
revelation, and culminating in the Holy Communion, that to 
which no fitter term can be applied than that of sacrifice. 

The instinct which tells man that he is bound to offer 
gifts to God is almost as universal as the instinct which tells 
him that there is a God. Both instincts have to shed their 
light at first through a distorting mist of ignorance: the God 
may be a Setebos, the offering may be the ‘little mess of 
whelks’ from which Caliban abstains, the purpose for which 
it is offered may be the propitiation of malicious caprice. 

But what shall the gift be? Its first essential quality 


1 See, for instance, St. Athanasius, De Con. Nic. Decret.i.1; De 
Synodis Arim. et Sel. iti. 43, &c. 

2 St. Luke xv. 12, 13. 

3 For instance, St. Athanasius, C. Arian. III. xxv. 11, &c. 
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must clearly be that it be of a sort with which the god is 
likely to be pleased. As human hunger was attributed to him, 
the commonest offerings were of food. And although fruits 
might be offered to certain gods, especially those who, like 
Demeter, were connected with agriculture, in most cases the 
flesh of beasts most relished by men was most fit for sacri- 
fice. The offering of flesh involved the slaying of the victim. 
Whether there entered in the thought that death implied the 
complete surrender of the gift, whether there was some dim 
perception that life was forfeited, and must be redeemed by 
the surrender of life, it is difficult to decide. It was further 
requisite that he who offered sacrifice must offer something 
precious to himself. Accordingly, though not without ex- 
ceptions, the offering was usually not a wild beast, but part of 
man’s wealth taken from his herd or flock. Further, the 
agency of fire was employed to sublimate the gift and raise 
it to heaven. Thus raised, it was regarded as the meat of 
the god ; though frequently a portion was reserved: to be the 
meat of the offerer, and thus to establish between him and 
the god the communion of sharing the same meal. 

A growing sense of the worthiness of God and the great- 
ness of His demands upon men probably led to that which 
was most horrible in heathenism, and yet most suggestive of 
the highest mystery—human sacrifice, offered by some nations 
as part of the regular worship, but by some only on special 
occasions of most solemn expiation. Man, feeling that he 
owed all to God, feeling also, with increasing terror, his aliena- 
tion from Him, discovered the need of offering something more 
precious, more human than a sheep, and brought to the altar 
a captive from war, or even ‘the fruit of his body for the sin 
of his soul.’ 

The Mosaic law had not to create the instinct of sacrifice, 
but to train and safeguard it. Just as it saved the belief in 
God from running wild in Syrian polytheism, so it saved the 
instinct of sacrifice from Syrian cruelty. This it did, not by 
ignoring the need which led to human sacrifices, but by 
mystically elevating the victim from the flock to represent 
the sacrifice of man by the imposition on its head of the 
offerer’s hands. ‘The idea of the ceremony,’ says Dr. Driver 
(p. 39) in a note communicated to the Conference, ‘appears 
to be the solemn and deliberate appointment of an object, 
coupled with its assignation to a particular purpose,’ a trans- 
ference “of all the feeling which must fill the worshipper at 
such a moment on to the creature whose blood is about to be 
spilt and, as it were, go before God for him.’ In one case 
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the identification was emphasized by the high priest, while 
laying on his hands, confessing over the goat the sins of 
Israel ; though in this case the victim was notslain.! At the 
same time, the requirement that the offering should be accept- 
able to God was mystically secured by the prescription by the 
Divine law of the sort of victim which should be offered on 
each occasion. As in the heathen, so also in the Hebrew 
sacrifices, the victim was raised to heaven by the wonderful 
action of fire ; and frequently the offerer, by feasting on part 
of the victim, was made partaker of the altar, and brought 
into communion with Him whose table it was. 

If any of our readers are afraid that modern theology 
tends to disparage the Levitical element by the side of the 
prophetic element in the Old Testament, they will be cheered 
by the words of Dr. Sanday (p. 86) as to the value which the 
most spiritual Israelites attached to the Temple and its 
services, and by Mr. Headlam’s assertion (p. 91) of the Levitical 
element in the New Testament conception of sacrifice. And 
Mr. Lang reminds us that if the modern theory be accepted, 
which places the complete ceremonial law later than the 
prophets, it exalts the spiritual value of the ceremonial law, 
as carrying ‘with it the ethical teaching of the prophets’ 

. 89). 

P But, like the rest of the religion of Israel, these sacrifices 
were inadequate ; they could not worthily glorify God, they 
could not take away sins, they could not purge the conscience. 
In striking words the prophets seem to repudiate the futile 
offerings which, nevertheless, God Himself had ordained. 
‘Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire; ... burnt 
offering and offering for sin hast Thou not required. Then, 
said I, Lo I come!’ ? 

Before considering the way in which the sacrifice of 
Christ accomplishes all that heathenism dreamed and 
Mosaism prefigured, we must consider for a moment the 
source of that sacrifice. And we regret very deeply that 
the Conference abstained from investigating the divine origin 
of sacrifice. Canon Gore (p. 6) definitely puts aside ‘any 
consideration of an eternal sacrifice in the Godhead’; and 
Archdeacon Wilson deprecates the discussion of our Lord’s 
relation to the Father before the Incarnation and after the 
Ascension, as ‘ unknown to us except through revelation, as in a 
glass darkly, and therefore beyond our understanding (p. 102). 
To our mind this objection cuts at the root of all theology ; 
and we conceive that revelation is an invitation to inquiry, 

1 Lev. xvi. 21. 3. Ps. xi. 6, 7. 
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and obscurity a stimulus to industry; nor can we see in 
Mr. Wilson’s dictum anything of the mystical spirit which he 
assumes as the characteristic of the school of which he is a 
champion. And we think that, if the truth of the Holy 
Trinity be revealed to us, we shall find in it somewhat which, 
if we scruple to give to it the name of sacrifice, yet lies at the 
root of sacrifice in the incarnate life of our Lord. Moreover, 
if all that is good in man is in some sense a reproduction in 
the creaturely sphere of that which is eternal in the blessed 
Word, ‘by whom all things were made,’ we may reasonably 
expect to find in Him some principle of that life of sacrifice 
which He inspired even heathens and Israelites to see dimly, 
and which He perfected in His own ministry. 

The most fundamental revelation of the Father is that He 
is the Giver. ‘As the Father hath life in Himself,so gave He 
also to the Son to have life in Himself’! Although this 
statement is immediately followed by another which connects 
our Lord’s office of Judge with His manhood, yet it is evident 
that the Father’s gift of life did not begin with the Incarna- 
tion ; for while ‘the Father is made of none, neither created 
nor begotten, the Son is of the Father alone, neither made 
nor created, but begotten.’ From all eternity, then, the 
Father is the Giver of life to the Son; but what is the rela- 
tion of the only begotten Son to the Father? St. John 
reveals one aspect of it when he says that ‘the Word was 
towards God ’—-pds rov Oedv.2 He is not only ‘in the bosom 
of the Father,’ nor only coming into the world to ‘declare’ 
the Father, but (if the expression may be allowed) He ever 
turns His face toward the Father.* The attitude is sugges- 
tive alike of expectant reception and of reciprocation—of 
taking and giving. Both these conceptions are consistent 
with Catholic theology, the former because the Word was not 
uttered once for all, but is continuously generate ; the latter, 
because the will of the Word is in constant compliance with 
the will of the Father, because in the sole property of being 
the Unbegotten Begetter ‘the Father is greater than’ He. 

With this consideration may be joined two others. The 
first is that, the Person of our Lord being eternal, and un- 
changed by the Incarnation, it may be expected that the 
Priesthood which He exercised on earth corresponds to some 
eternal aspect of His Person. The second is that the phrase 


1 St. John v. 26. 

2 St. John i. 1. See Bishop Westcott’s note. 
* See Liddon, Bampton Lect. p. 229 (ed. 4). 
* St. John xiv. 28. 
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‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’! ascribes 
an earlier scope for His sacrificial death than the historical 
moment when He died on the Cross. While we must be 
careful not to read our fancies into the Divine revelation, 
neither must we ignore obscure truths which in that revela- 
tion are implied ; and we gather that in the eternal commerce 
of the Son with the Father we are led to behold the root out 
of which the priestly office of our Lord and His sacrifice of 
Himself sprang. If, in the words of Archdeacon Wilson 
(p. 54), we believe that ‘the idea of sacrifice in the Kingdom 
of Heaven . . . is service,’ we recognize that the Son Him- 
self, in His glad subordination, is Priest and Sacrifice. 

The same spirit of service marks Him still when, in the 
Incarnation, He declares: ‘ I come to do Thy will, O My God.’ 
The Father bestows on Him a new gift when He prepares 
for Him a body, and that new possession is consecrated by 
Him to His Father’s service. If for a moment we put sin 
out of sight, we find Him who had ever offered Himself to 
the Father in the joyful love of consubstantial subordination 
raising to the same noble purpose the creaturely nature with 
which He was invested. But sin cannot so be left out of 
sight. Ad liberandum suscepturus hominem non horruit 
Virginis uterum. Not only did He enter into a world which, 
by reason of its wickedness, could not receive Him, and was 
sure to persecute Him, but He took on Him that nature 
which in us is corrupt and alienated from God, in order 
that He might save it, and us, from corruption, restoring us 
to obedience. ‘It behoved Him who should be the first to 
slay sin and to redeem man guilty of death Himself to 
become man, even the same as he was who by sin had been 
led into bondage and was under the sentence of death: so 
that by man sin should be slain, and man should go forth 
from death.’ The sacrifice of our Incarnate Lord, there- 
fore, involved not only the glad subordination of Him whose 
joy it was to do the Father’s will (though He was still 
‘content to do it’), but also the pain and death by which 
alone the fallen creatures with whom He unites Himself 
could be delivered from selfishness and restored to service. 
Nor was this the case only in His Crucifixion, Even in the 
manger : 

‘ Ex hac cathedra nos docet 
Vitare quod carni placet, 
Caro quod horret perpeti.’ 
1 Rev. xiii. 8. 
2 St. Irenzeus, Adv. Her. iv. 20 (ed. Grabe). 
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He ever died to things which, innocent in themselves, hinder 
men from offering themselves to God—to wealth, to ease, to 
good report—giving Himself to the Father at the cost of 
poverty, toil, contempt. But, as we have already seen, the 
perfect sacrifice is the sacrifice of life. The fallen creature 
must die, not only to the world, but to himself; and our 
Redeemer, united to us sinners, would give no less proof at 
once of His union with us and His devotion to His Father. 
Would He who had borne our sorrows bear also our death? 
His answer is not in words only, but in act, for He ‘became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.’' Thus 
was His sacrifice ‘ perfected,’ ? not only in the sight of man, 
but in the sight of God, who ‘highly exalted Him and gave 
Him a Name which is above every name,’ renewing the 
declaration of His eternal generation, ‘Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee.’ * 

By this Name our Saviour was ‘glorified to be made a 
High Priest. For as His priesthood and sacrifice did not 
begin, so neither did they end, on Good Friday. Assuredly 
He rose not to spend His risen life in selfishness, but still, as 
ever, to offer Himself to the Father in doing the Father’s 
will. He is a ‘ Priest for ever,’® ‘ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, ® and having ‘somewhat to offer,’ even Himself, 


His Body, once pierced, now glorified, His Blood, once shed,~ 


now brought within the veil.’ 

If the doctrine of the perpetual sacrifice of Christ meant 
that some further test of obedient love had to be fulfilled by 
Him, beyond that which He perfectly fulfilled on the Cross— 
if it meant that He who died there had to die again—it 
would be a blasphemy to be rejected by all faithful Christians. 
Such a thought was earnestly repudiated by the one side of 
the table, and the repudiation was generously received by the 
other side (pp. x, 172, &c.). All were agreed that our Saviour 
Christ made on the Cross ‘by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.’ The real 
question in dispute was whether the sacrifice thus perfected 
ceased to exist, or whether it continues the abiding action of 
our heavenly Priest. 

It may be well to notice at this point Canon Scott 
Holland’s criticism of the theory which makes Christ’s sacrifice 


1 Phil. ii. 8. 2 reréXeorat, St. John xix. 30. 
8 Acts xiii. 33. * Heb. v. 5. 

5 Heb. v. 6. ® Heb. viii. 3. 

7 Heb. ix. 12, 14. 
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‘wholly inward, “ of the heart.”’ ‘The inward self-dedication,’ 
he urges, ‘ only becomes sacrificial when it has discovered the 
appropriate offering by which it can verify itself. Only 
through attaining this expression, in outward realization, 
does the language of sacrifice apply to it. It has somewhat 
to offer by which it can express its loyalty of self-surrender’ 
(p. 85). In the case of the Hebrew sacrifices this is clearly 
the case: the sacrifice was not the devout will of the offerer, 
but the victim in which that will was expressed. If we 
venture to interpret in terms of sacrifice the eternal relation 
between the Son and the Father, we must remember that in 
God will and act are identical. In the Incarnation ‘a body’ 
was ‘prepared’ for our Lord, in which His inward will was 
translated into outward act. Likewise, in His perpetual 
sacrifice in heaven the Body, slain, raised, and glorified, is 
ever that in which His inward will of filial self-devotion is 
expressed. 

It is not only dy sacrifice that our Lord redeems us, but 
unto sacrifice. Sacrifice is the antithesis of that self-serving 
which hinders us from serving God; and our Lord offers 
Himself not that we should persist in selfishness, only 
escaping its penalty, but that we may be delivered from 
selfishness and enter into the sacrificial life. He consecrates 
Himself that His disciples may be consecrated ;' because He 
is the High Priest He must be the head of a priestly family. 

With this end in view, though He is ascended into the 
heavens, He is with us always. He intercedes for us, not as 
for those who must ever remain distant from God, but as for 
those who may be ‘ with Him where He is.’ Heavails Him- 
self of His perfect union with us to become the effectual 
source of sacrificial life in His people. He pours forth in His 
Church the Holy Ghost in fire, as upon the sacrifice of Elijah, 
to kindle us, and enable us to ascend before God as an 
‘offering of sweet-smelling savour.’ 

Sacrifice, then, is not only the means whereby we are 
brought into the Christian life: it is that life itself. But it 
does not follow that there are not moments in that life in 
which its sacrificial value is most emphatically displayed. As 
every day is holy, yet the Lord’s day is specially holy ; as 
confession befits every hour, but especially the hour when 
we meet in God’s house, so, although every act of the 
Christian life is sacrificial, there may be acts in which the 
sacrificial character is most evident. 

Such an act is the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

1 St. John xvii. 19. 
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1901 
Putting aside for the time the precise character of our Lord’s tot 
Presence there, all faithful Christians will confess that there in fall 
a special degree Christ gives Himself to His disciples, that oadil 
they may dwell in Him and He in them. What is this but goo 
to say that in the Holy Communion our Blessed Lord ie 
specially takes us into the current of His sacrificial life, that, ies 
as He offers Himself to the Father, we may be offered in is 
Him? oe a poe 
If there were no suggestion of sacrificial language in what din 
the Scriptures say about Holy Communion, if that Sacrament die 
were not most closely connected with the sacrifice of the neig! 
Passover, if we were ignorant that the whole Church had ad 
from the earliest times called that Sacrament by the name of Chris 
sacrifice, we should still Have in that blessed Feast all the only 
elements of sacrifice, waiting only for the proper name, phras 
That the name is not clearly given to it in the New Testa- good 
ment may be due to two causes: the term sacrifice had to aioe 
pass through a catechumenate of cleansing from heathen and persis 
Jewish associations before it could be safely applied to the any a 
Christian mystery ; and the absence of the precise term helps Soon 
us to remember that the character of sacrifice belongs not expla 
exclusively, though eminently, to the Blessed Sacrament. They 
We believe, then, that in the Holy Communion our Lord thank 
Jesus Christ, truly and spiritually present, carries on His Site 
perpetual work of offering Himself to the Father ; we believe Ge ta 
also that He is present for the very purpose of taking His dats 
people into union with Himself, and offering them with Him- Guvks 
self ; we believe, finally, that His people, participating in His iadeen 
life, offer Him, and together with Him themselves, their souls eacrific 
and bodies. We do not anticipate any serious objection on F 4, H. 
the part of Christian men to this statement of the Eucharistic éxelus 
sacrifice. We have stated it so fully, partly in the hope of daable: 
obviating or minimising differences, partly because we think presses 
that Christians generally need to be reminded of the sacrificial siidace 
character of the regenerate life. We are too apt, in thinking § bither 
of the benefits which we receive from Christ, to forget that ‘our Sz 
His supreme purpose is to glorify the Father. Forgetting here ire 
this, we lose the great impulse to virtuous action which comes that th 
from the consciousness that good works are acceptable offer- by virt 
ings to God. With some men they are degraded intOR we tof 
bargains whereby we hope to secure future happiness ‘in first, th 
return for present services. With other men good works are regret t 
merely acts of obedience to a law, and miss the personal antithes 
sense of elation which comes with the knowledge that they Christia 








are precious, as imperfect parts of our Lord’s perfect oblationf 50.1, te 
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to the Father. With other men, again, good works tend to 
fall outside the sphere of religion, so that religion is regarded 
mainly as a matter of emotion and of passive trust, while 
good works, so far as they are practised, are referred for their 
cause to a mere admiration of virtue, or to a supposed in- 
stinct of altruism, or to the injunctions of conscience regarded 
as an ultimate authority. We are thankful that all the 
members of the Conference bear witness to an ‘ethical’ 
sacrifice (provided we may extend the word ‘ ethical’ to cover 
our duty towards God as well as our duty towards our 
neighbour), a real offering to God of praise and thanksgiving, 
and even of penitence ; for, as Dr, Fairbairn says admirably, 
Christ’s ‘work has a merit which makes my repentance not 
only possible to me but acceptable to God’ (p. 130). Yet 
phrases were used which seemed to indicate that praise and 
good works were regarded by some as sacrificial only in a 
secondary, or figurative, way, and were detached from the 
persistent offering of Christ, in union with which alone can 
any act of ours be offered to God or accepted by Him. As 
it seems to us, the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice just 
explains the way in which our good works are sacrifices. 
They are sacrifices not merely because they spring out of a 
thankful memory of Christ’s sacrifice in the past, not merely 
because by that sacrifice we were placed in a position in which 
we can offer ourselves to God ; but to-day’s sacrifice of praise 
rests upon the sacrificial energy of Christ to-day ; our good 
works are acceptable not only because centuries ago Christ 
redeemed us to God, but also because Christ’s continual 
sacrifice is the motive, the element of our sacrificial life. In 
the Holy Communion we are specially, though by no means 
exclusively, brought into union with Christ, and therefore 
enabled to offer ourselves with Him. Our Prayer-book ex- 
presses this truth admirably, though it could not be profitably 
adduced in a Conference with those to whom its language is 
neither authoritative nor familiar. First, we offer Christ as 
‘our Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’; for that Christ is 
here referred to, and not ourselves, is evident from the fact 
that the offering of ourselves occupies the next clause. Then, 
by virtue of our union with Christ in ‘this Holy Communion,’ 
we ‘offer ourselves, our souls and bodies.’ Our sacrifice is, 
first, the risen Christ, and then ourselves with Christ. We 
regret that some of the speakers should have drawn a false 
antithesis between ceremonial and ethical sacrifice in the 
Christian religion. The experience of thousands of devout 
souls testifies that this antithesis does not exist, or exists 
12 
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only in the minds of those who carnally misunderstand the 
nature of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Such devout persons do 
not dream that the Eucharist is a substitute for good works, 
As they kneel at the altar in the early morning their aspira- 
tions are raised, their resolutions hallowed, by union with the 
sacrifice of Christ, in whose strength they go forth to duties, 
often burdensome and distasteful, inspired by the knowledge 
that they are not prompted by natural virtue or altruism, but 
by the Presence of Christ, who ever does the Father’s will, 
and are acceptable in spite of their defects because they are 
united to the sacrifice of the High Priest. 

It is commonly reckoned that there are three purposes of 
sacrifice—expiation, or the removal of guilt ; impetration, or 
the procuring of blessings ; and eucharist, or the returning of 
thanks. Of these, the first and the last were prominent in 
the sacrifices of the Mosaic law, the second is hardly to be 
found there, lest, no doubt, a carnal people should degrade the 
notion of sacrifice to that of bargain, and think they could 
secure God’s bounty by an abundance of victims. In our 
Lord’s sacrifice all three elements are combined ; by it sin is 
purged, by it benefits are secured, by it thanks ascend. It is 
worth while to inquire how far they are represented in the 
sacrifice of the Christian Church. Of this, undoubtedly the 
eucharistic is the prominent aspect ; it is the offering of a 
redeemed people, gratefully devoting their lives to God in 
union with their Redeemer. It is also impetrative, for our 
Lord bids us ask that we may receive, and there is no higher 
way of asking in His Name than to gather ourselves in union 
with Him who ‘received gifts for men.’ Archdeacon 
Wilson rightly warns us against the ‘association of sacrifice 
with the idea of a bargain’ (p. 70), which would waylay us if 
we fancied we could give to God anything which we have not 
received, and may perhaps lurk under the plural MMissarum 
sacrificia, if anyone should imagine that according to the 
multitude of Masses will be our benefit. But Canon Scott 
Holland rightly suggests that ‘the word “bargain” is only 
the lowest term of that which, under moral transfiguration, 
takes the shape of covenant’ (p. 84). We may surely con- 
vert the order of St. Paul’s injunction, and with our Eucharist 
make ‘ supplications, prayers, and intercessions for all men’ ;' 
remembering that in no way can we more thankfully praise 
God’s goodness than by inviting Him to further bounties. 

But is the Holy Communion in any sense piacular? On 
the one side of the table it was universally assumed that, in 
1 1 Tim. ii. 1. 
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whatever sense it may be allowed that we have a Sacrifice, it 
certainly is not propitiatory. ‘Can the Church,’ asks Dr. 
Forsyth (p. 97), ‘ reproduce the sacrificial act which constituted 
it?’ In the same direction, Canon Gore is inclined ‘to deny 
that our sacrifices were propitiatory or expiatory.’ But Dr. 
Moberly seems to suggest, though he nowhere actually 
asserts, a different view. He doubts ‘ whether, save as within 
and tinged by the atmosphere of consciousness of sin, the 
word sacrifice . . . could be strictly used at all’ (p. 75); a 
doubt in which, as will have been noticed, we cannot agree 
withhim. He interprets the sacrifice of Christ as ‘ the perfect 
love of the self-oblation of the perfectly holy, in reality of 
Humanity perfectly consummated in penitence’ (p. 24); and 
thus assigns a sacrificial value to the penitence of the Most 
Holy, united to us sinners and bearing our sins. In this 
sacrifice our penitence enables us to take a part; as, indeed, 
generally ‘we become a part of His sacrifice, and our acts are 
echoes or expressions—the result of God’s grace, and not the 
cause’ (p. 97). 

We do not apprehend any serious difference of belief 
between Canon Gore and Dr. Moberly, yet we venture to 
suggest some reasons why we should not absolutely exclude 
the notion of propitiation from the Eucharistic Sacrifice. No 
truth can be dearer to us than that we are redeemed, we are 
sanctified, we are brought near to God ; nor should we more 
resent any falsehood than the suggestion that we are still 
aliens, still unable to ‘come boldly to the throne of grace.’ 
Yet we cannot forget that sin, though defeated, survives, still 
hindering our exercise of the sonship to which we have been 
restored ; so that while we praise the mercy by which ‘God 
in Christ forgave us,’! we pray daily, ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes.’* In a sense, then, that which can reconcile sinners 
to God is necessary continually ; to-day’s sins require to-day’s 
reconciliation. And we cannot believe that this reconciliation 
can be procured by any other means than the laying down 
of the life of Jesus Christ. The laying down of that life took 
place once for all on Calvary, yet we regard it as not merely 
an historical event, long past and only to be commemorated, 
but as an enduring, ever-potent truth. Christ was the Lamb 
of God, slain on the first Good Friday, but He is also the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, and the Lamb 


1 Eph. iv. 32. 

? We understand that some religionists refuse to use the Lord’s Prayer, 
on the ground that having been forgiven we can no longer pray, ‘ For- 
give us.’ 
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standing in the midst of the Throne, ‘as it had been slain, 
It was not by mere mental anticipation of the Cross but by 
the real efficacy of the Cross that David was absolved. His 
absolution was real, not figurative or hypothetical ; it was 
won not by the blood of bulls and goats, but by the blood of 
the only Redeemer, whom he knew not after the flesh, yet by 
whom he was saved. In like manner, the laying down of the 
life of Jesus Christ is our salvation, not merely by contem- 
plation of a past event, but by participation in a present force, 
When the writer to the Hebrews speaks of some who ‘ crucify 
the Son of God afresh,’ he does not of course mean that after 
forty years they repeated the events of Calvary, but that by 
their wickedness they, no less than Caiaphas and Pilate, were 
Deicides. It is surely only the complement of this truth that, 
as long as sinners are forgiven and restored, it is by the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, regarded not merely as a past event but as 
an unending force. In Him, through His flesh, is daily 
opened the ‘new and living way’ by which aliens are brought 
back to God. 

The apparent contradiction is inevitable when an eternal 
Divine act is spoken of in terms of time which limit human 
language. A similar consideration is suggested when we re- 
gard the mysterious character of memory. Sometimes this 
faculty transfers us to a past event in which we have, or recog- 
nize, no present interest, as when we remember the death of 
Cesar, but regard it as an event quite separate from our 
present lives. But sometimes memory shows itself victorious 
over time, transplanting things past into our present life, as 
when the memory of a father’s face gives us courage in temp- 
tation. Man may be in the main a creature of succession, 
but memory suggests that this is not absolutely the case. 

When, then, we ‘do’ that which our Lord commands ‘in 
memory of Him,’ it is not a bare remembrance of the past, 
as might be the remembrance of a friend who years ago did 
us a great service, and passed away, and never can serve us 
again. Wecome not with the recollection of past sins, but 
with the consciousness of sin still tyrannical within us; we 
come to Him whose self-sacrifice is still, as it was at the first, 
our only hope of salvation. His Body and Blood, now glori- 
fied, are set before us as if severed in death, that His death 
may be a present power for us; we cry to Him as still the 
‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world:’ we 
show forth His death, not as a past event, but as a present 
energy. 

In this sense, then, we scruple to deny to the Holy 
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Eucharist the character of a propitiatory sacrifice. Nor, when 
we reflect that in the Holy Eucharist the offering is not 
Christ alone, but Christ in His members, can we exclude the 
thought of propitiation. The sins of Christians reduce them 
to the position of debtors ; for they owe to God the recipro- 
cation of all those gifts which He has bestowed on them, of 
which they have robbed Him, and which they are unwilling 
and (by themselves) unable to repay. There can be no satis- 
faction of God which does not render Him that which He 
desires—our loving obedience. We conceive, then, that the 
Holy Communion, of which one effect is the cure of our sins 
by the precious remedy of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
enables us to satisfy this demand of God, and that in this 
sense it is a propitiatory offering of ourselves ; not as if this 
sacrifice were an addition to the sacrifice of Christ, but because, 
in Dr. Moberly’s words, ‘ we are part of His sacrifice.’ Chris- 
tians without Christ would be an impossibility : Christ without 
Christians, if possible, would not satisfy the love which seeks 
for men : Christians in Christ meet the demands of Him who 
is the Father of Christ and of us. And if the ministry of 
men among men is part of God’s method, if the disciple can 
in some way fill up in his flesh that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ for His body’s sake, which is the Church, 
then the self-oblation through suffering of the Christian is a 
sharing in the propitiatory sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
We dare not, then, deny the name of propitiation to the 
Church’s Sacrifice, whether this be regarded as concentrated 
in the Holy Eucharist, or as expanded in the life of service 
and suffering with Christ to fulfil the Father’s will. Yet it is 
evident that thanksgiving is the dominant note of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice. Just as the election and the sanctity of the 
Christian people form the prologue to St. Paul’s addresses 
to a Church which, nevertheless, he has to rebuke for lust and 
malice, so the redemption of the Christian family gives 
the keynote to the Christian oblation. The sacrifices of 
heathens and Israelites mainly sought access to an alienated 
God; the Christian sacrifice is predominantly the glad 
offering of sons to a Heavenly Father. And thus we are 
reminded of what is often forgotten—that the forgiveness of 
sins is not the ultimate purpose of the Gospel, but the portal 
by which we are introduced into the ever-widening gladness 
of being able to offer ourselves to God. This Sacrifice and 
Priesthood will never cease, though perchance the sacra- 
mental expression of them, which is necessary for our present 
needs, may pass away. ‘Thou didst purchase unto God 
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with Thy Blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and madest them to be unto our God a kingdom 
and priests’! We cannot close this portion of our remarks 
with more expressive words than those of Bishop Westcott : 
‘Sacrifice, in the most general form, belongs to the life of 
man, and, in the truest sense, expresses the life of man. It 
is essentially the response of love to love, of the son to the 
Father, the rendering to God in grateful use of that which has 
been received from Him.’ ? 


We own to a certain doubt whether it was wise to add 
to the discussion on the doctrine of Sacrifice a discussion on 
the doctrine of the Christian Ministry. Of course the doc 
trines are closely connected, nor was it possible to exclude 
from the consideration of the former topic all allusion to the 
latter. If there be a sacrifice in the Christian Church, ques- 
tions immediately arise as to the persons by whom it is 
offered. If, on the other hand, there be no proper sacrifice, 
then the ministry, whatever be its nature, is not sacerdotal. 
Nor can we doubt that in some future conference the 
character of the ministry would be profitably debated ; only, 
we are not convinced that the occasion of the debate was 
opportune. After all, it was not possible to discuss very 
many points in three meetings lasting in all seven hours and 
a half; and it might have been well to spare to the more 
formal debate more time than the five minutes to which each 
speech was restricted. And, to speak candidly, we think the 
last meeting was more hurried, less profound, and less dig- 
nified by self-restraint than those which preceded it. In 
discussing Sacrifice, Christian men were dealing directly with 
Christ—in what sense He offered sacrifice, in what sense He 
offers it now in heaven and on earth. In discussing the 
Ministry their eyes were necessarily directed towards men, 
to the relation which the minister occupies towards God and 
his brethren, to the process by which he is instituted in his 
office. The result seems to be a slight, and very intelligible, 
tone of self-assertion on the part of those whose ministry was 
questioned, and a little asperity in their allusions to possible 
corruptions of the Catholic doctrine of priesthood : as if pos- 
sible corruptions argued that the doctrine was false. We hope 
it is not a feeling of partiality which makes us think this 
blemish more apparent on the one side than on the other. 
While the advocates of the Catholic tradition do not hide 


1 Rev. v. 9, 10. 
2 Ep to Hebrews, add. note on ix. 9. 
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their conviction that our Lord has ordained in His Church a 
certain ministry and a certain way of perpetuating it, they 
are uniformly reluctant to pronounce on the status of those 
whose ministry is derived in another manner. We may 
quote as generally expressing the minds of his colleagues the 
words of Dr. Moberly: 


‘Iam expressing no view as to the precise condition in which 
those ministries stand which are not organized in the way which I 
hold to be right. All that I positively insist upon is the character 
and privilege and secure validity of the Church and her ministries 
as they are organized (as I should say) apostolically and historically 
aright. As to any definition of the precise status of those Christian 
ministries which are organized otherwise, I should, if pressed, de- 
cline, and decline on principle, to pronounce one’ (p. 170). 


The problem of the Christian ministry, though closely 
connected with the doctrine of sacrifice, is by no means to be 
identified with it. It were possible, for instance, that if there 
be in the Church a proper sacrifice, yet there should be no 
ministerial priesthood, every Christian man being consecrated 
to offer. Soin the patriarchal age there were proper sacri- 
fices, but no ministry, every man, or at least every head of 
a family, being admitted to offer sacrifice. On the other 
hand, though there should be no sacrifice, yet, if God ap- 
points ministers to teach and govern in His Name, it is 
imperative to know how He appoints them, and how their 
flocks may be sure of their appointment. We are thankful 
to find a general agreement that there is a Christian ministry 
appointed by God, and that no man may presume to exercise 
it except he be sent of God. We are equally thankful that 
none of the members represent an inward call as a sufficient 
ordination. Such a call can, in the nature of things, be 
attested by no man save him who receives it. And, to leave 
cases of fraud aside, how difficult it is for the recipient him- 
self to be sure of his call. Most young priests, so far as our 
experience goes, are devout and earnest men, who believe 
that a Divine vocation led them to the bishop ; but if their 
conviction of a true commission rested, not on a sacramental 
act, but solely upon an internal call, how few of them are of 
sufficient spiritual experience and insight to be sure of their 
vocation! What room for self-deception would there be! 
And in the case of the more modest, what continual question- 
ings whether they had read their vocation aright! And even if 
they themselves were surely persuaded, how should they per- 
suade their flocks, who are not slow to criticize their pastors, 
and would not in most cases be confronted by extraordinary 
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evidences of God’s presence? And what we have said of 
young priests might, we suppose, be equally said of young 
ministers in other communities, Miracles, if they could work 
them, might perhaps be credentials; but they cannot work 
them, and to establish their commission must fall back 
on some external appointment. Superior sanctity would be 
no argument, for it is seldom evident in young men; and 
although Archdeacon Wilson seems to consider it (p. 61) 
the distinctive characteristic of a minister, the experience of 
most persons recalls instances of surpassing holiness in men 
and women who never thought themselves called to minister 
in holy things. A priest ought, indeed, to be holy, but his 
holiness does not show that he is a priest. 

The questions which press for consideration are these: 
How is the Christian minister appointed? What are the 
relations between him and the Church? and What is he 
appointed to do? 

The first question is answered in the New Testament, not 
theoretically, but practically ; yet it would be rash to conclude 
that no underlying principle is expressed in uniformity of 
practice. In the New Testament seven passages relate to the 
ordination of ministers. In three of these we have the ordi- 
nation of the Eleven by our Lord, who breathed on them; 
the ordination of St. Matthias by the same Lord guiding the 
lot ; the ordination of St. Paul by a miraculous call, which 
was subsequently endorsed by the Holy Ghost speaking to 
the Church at Antioch. It is evident that these ordinations, 
being ordinations to the Apostolate, afford no precedent for 
subsequent admissions to the ministry. A second group of 
three instances refers to ordinations which may be called 
normal. The Seven, chosen by the brethren, are ordained by 
the laying on of the Apostles’ hands with prayer.' The 
Apostles who founded the Churches in Asia, being called 
elsewhere on their missionary travels, first ‘ordained elders 
in every Church,.’? Ata later time we find the Apostle, aged 
and possibly imprisoned, no longer able to visit the Churches 
in Crete, but leaving there a representative to do what he 
himself could no longer do in person, and ‘ ordain elders in 
every city.’* Still later, the same Apostle reminds Timothy 
to ‘stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the laying on 
of my hands’ ;‘ probably referring to the gift of the ministry, 
And if, in another place, he speaks of the ‘gift’ as having 
been given him ‘ by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 

1 Acts vi. 3-6 * Acts xiv. 23. > Titus i. 5. 
* 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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of the presbytery,’! it would be rash to suspect that the 
occasions were diverse. Probably the consentient presbytery 
joined the Apostle (as now the bishop) in the imposition of 
hands ; and the Apostle Peter is still a member of the pres- 
bytery,? though he is something more. Every Apostle isa 
presbyter, though not every presbyter is an Apostle. No 
instance is to be found in the New Testament of a person 
being raised to the ministry either by the election of the con- 
gregation or by ordination by any person not apostolically 
appointed to ordain. Whether such persons as Titus were 
local bishops, or were sent forth to various places as need 
required, is of no moment in the present case. What is of 
moment is that such persons received a commission to ordain, 
as in earlier days the Apostles had themselves ordained. 

The records of the post-Apostolic Church, even if we cite 
them for no other than their historical value, fall into line 
with the precedents of the New Testament. No instance can 
be adduced of ordination conferred, or if conferred regarded 
as valid, save by the hands of a person specially commissioned 
to ordain. Learned industry has succeeded in finding, in the 
many pages of Church history, three or four cases in which 
ordination by a presbyter is possible, but in none of them is 
it certain.* Still less is there any suggestion that a congrega- 
tion could ordain its own elders. The history of the Church 
is to a very great extent a history of diverse opinions and 
customs, but on this point there is absolutely no diversity. 
The same rule as to ordination prevailed in East and in West, 
within and without the Roman Empire, in the Catholic 
Church and in the heretical bodies which separated from her. 
It is not until the stormy days of the sixteenth century that 
we find the least diversity. 

We notice that Dr. Salmond ‘ holds that it is open to the 
Church to take order for its administration and organization’ 
(p. 145). We should hesitate to allow a universal scope to 
this remark, for we do not regard the freedom of the Church 
as unrestricted. If (as might conceivably have happened) the 
whole episcopate had been extinguished by persecution, and 
the universal Church, after counsel taken, had declared that 
our Lord’s promise of perpetuity to the Church involved the 
possibility of handing on the ministry through presbyters, we 
should have submitted our judgment. But nothing of the 
sort ever occurred ; the episcopate was not annihilated, and 


1 1 Tim. iv. 14. 9 1 St. Peter v. 1. 
* The evidence is fully given and discussed in Gore’s Christian 
Ministry, pp. 116-144, 357-303, and 373-376 
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the universal Church came to no such judgment. But if by 
the word ‘the Church’ Dr. Salmond means a certain number 
of persons who should see fit to separate from their brethren 
and form a new community, we cannot find in the New 
Testament any warrant for calling such a community ‘a 
Church,’ still less ‘the Church. We find, indeed, references 
to such communities in the Epistles, but there they are 
spoken of as separations, not as Churches. And there seems 
to us something disproportionate in claiming such vast autho- 
rity for those bodies which have separated from their 
brethren, and ignoring the authority of that great Body 
which from the beginning has observed a very different rule 
of ordination. We surely need strong reasons to persuade us 
that a small body of innovators was justified by the Holy 
Ghost in disregarding the universal tradition of the Church, 
who is guided by the same Spirit ; unless, indeed, we adopt the 
paradox that the guidance of the Holy Ghost is to be ex- 
pected in the fragment rather than in the whole, or that no 
portion of the Church, or congregation of Christians, can 
possibly fall into serious error. 

Is such a reason to be found in the argument modestly 
urged by Dr. Fairbairn, and more dogmatically stated by 
Archdeacon Wilson? The former speaks in touching words 
of his experience of ‘a race which loved the ministry though 
it had no priesthood, yet it is a race whose piety is as eminent, 
as real, and as abiding as any that history knows. As their 
son,’ he continues, ‘born and nurtured in the heart of their 
awed and reverent godliness, I feel that I dare not think of 
any institution or agency as necessary to the higher piety 
which was superfluous or even alien to theirs’ (p. 139). This 
testimony to the piety of Presbyterian Scotland is echoed by 
Mr. Lang (p. 159), who belongs to the race, and was trained 
under the ministry, which are justly praised by Dr. Fairbairn. 
Mr. Wilson asserts more generally that if the ‘ power of trans- 
mitting grace through individual men is real, it must be de- 
monstrable by its results. As in everything else, proof finally 
rests on observation, and is of an inductive nature. The theory 
is tested by facts, and is either verified or disproved. There is 
no appeal’ (p. 137). We understand that his conclusion is 
that, tested by experience, no one method of ordination can 
be said to be ordained by Christ ; though he confuses the 
issue by substituting for an ordained ministry ‘the exclusive 
possession and mediation of grace on the part of any order of 
men,’ which no Catholic would think of claiming. 

We hasten to say that, in the form in which the argument 
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is used by Dr. Fairbairn and by Mr. Arnold Thomas (p. 158), 
we have no objection to its legitimacy. They are convinced 
on Scriptural grounds that Presbyterian and Congregational 
ordinations are according to the mind of Christ, and very 
naturally find support for their conviction in the signs of 
grace displayed in the societies of which they speak. We take 
much the same course ourselves when, convinced on theolo- 
gical and historical grounds of the validity of Anglican orders, 
we refuse to believe at the bidding of the Pope that our 
Communions and Absolutions are invalid, maintaining that the 
holiness of a Ken and a Pusey cannot have been reared on 
a delusion. But we demur very seriously to Archdeacon 
Wilson’s dogmatic statement that experience of results is the 
adequate and only proper proof of the question as to the 
validity of non-episcopal orders. The adequate and only 
proper proof is the revelation of the mind of Christ. We 
confess our incompetence to judge whether grace is equally 
energetic in episcopal and non-episcopal societies. As we do 
not dare to affirm that it is not so, we are equally afraid to 
decide that it is. For, as we are incompetent judges of the 
character of individuals, so (and much more) are we incom- 
petent judges of the character of societies. Who are we that 
we should presume to say that the Roman, and the English, 
and the Presbyterian, and the Congregational Churches are, 
or are not, on an equality in fruits of holiness? To its Master 
each stands or falls. Wedo not know how much allowance 
should be made for national and chronological differences— 
for the fact that the Catholic Church has had the immense 
task of training vast numbers of nations through a period of 
nineteen centuries, while the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has only had one race to train, and that a civilized race of 
es quality, through a period of three centuries and a 
alf - 
If, indeed, there were those who asserted that where valid 
orders were wanting there grace was absent, the argument 
from experience would be just. But such persons are men of 
straw. For our own part, we readily and thankfully confess 
the presence of Divine grace in communities which have not 
retained episcopal orders. Nor does this confession em- 
barrass us. The Presbyterian Church has retained very many 
of the means of grace; the true Baptism, the true Word of 
God in Holy Scripture, the example of Christ, His promised 
Presence when two or three gather together in His Name; it 
inculcates prayer, which not only gains blessings, but is itself 
the blessing of intercourse with God ; it is zealous in good 
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works which, as they exercise grace received, so develop and 
fortify it. Thankfully to admit that these means of grace 
have been retained and have been fruitful is by no means to 
allow that other means of grace might not have added to the 
fruitfulness. The word ‘exclusive’ in this case bears two 
meanings: while we maintain that episcopal ordination is 
exclusive, in the sense of being the only method of ordination 
which Christ and His Apostles instituted, we should regard 
it as blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to suggest that grace 
is exclusively given to those who retain such a ministry. We 
notice with pleasure that ‘ certain rites’ (we suppose the two 
great Sacraments) are regarded by Dr. Salmond as instituted 
by Christ in His Church (p. 145). But in the Society of 
Friends these Sacraments are entirely ignored. Will any 
one deny that the Society of Friends has been fruitful of 
saintly lives? The Churchman, gladly recognizing the holi- 
ness of many Friends, will not therefore disparage the Sacra- 
ments which those estimable people reject. Why, then, 
should the holiness of many Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists cause him to doubt whether episcopal ordination is 
an institute of Christ? In both cases he gladly admits that 
God’s grace is not restricted to His ordinances; in neither 
case will he be led to question the ordinance of God, or the 
duty which lies on him of adhering to it. 

And if the fruit of grace proves the validity of a ministry, 
we would venture to propose here a question which we have 
often asked of Wesleyan friends, without receiving an answer. 
Assuredly the period in which Wesleyanism received the 
most striking evidence of grace (we do not say the most 
abundant fruits of grace, lest we should judge beyond our 
ken) was the period of John Wesley’s life, when thousands 
of souls were converted and a flood of new devotion was 
poured into the Church. At that time the Society never 
claimed to be a Church, and its preachers, with few excep- 
tions, owned themselves laymen, and did not venture to 
administer the Holy Communion. Did holiness, then, prove 
that the Wesleyan Society was a Church without knowing it, 
and that its preachers were really ministers when they 
regarded themselves, and acted, as laymen? Or, if it did not 
prove these points then, how does it prove it now ? 

We will call attention to another question to which we 
have never obtained an answer. We are told by those who 
hold the Congregationalist position, and by some others, that 
the person whom a ‘ Church,’ or congregation of Christian 
men, appoints to lead their devotions is an accredited 
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minister of Christ. But who is to decide whether a congre- 
gation is a ‘Church’ or not? Suppose the congregation, 
though earnestly claiming the name of Christian, doubts or 
denies our Lord’s Godhead ; is the person of its selection to 
be regarded as holding a valid commission from Christ ? And 
if the conditions are stretched so far as this, can they 
be stretched still further so as to include every society 
which calls itself Christian, such as the followers of Joanna 
Southcott, the Shakers, the Christian Spiritualists, the 
Mormons, the Agapemone? and are the persons selected 
to preside over the religious exercises of such societies to be 
regarded as ministers of Christ in the same sense in which 
that title is given to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Dale, and Mr.Spurgeon? And, if not, where is the line to be 
drawn? 

For ourselves, we do not claim to draw the line any- 
where, but only to observe the line drawn in the New Testa- 
ment and preserved during the ages of the history of the 
Church. We find a method of ordination practised by the 
Apostles, and continued since their time ; and for orders thus 
conferred we claim the Apostolic character. With regard to 
ministries otherwise ordered we affirm nothing. But we do 
urge that it is an act of temerity to set aside so venerable a 
tradition at the bidding of recent communities, who seem to us 
to have no more authority to abrogate the custom of the 
Church than the county of Cork has to abrogate the British 
Constitution and the law of succession to the Throne. 

The second question, to which we alluded some pages 
back, is as to the relation between the minister and the 
Church. Here we are happy to find a general disposition to 
accept Dr. Moberly’s phrase, that ‘priests,’ far from ex- 
clusively absorbing the priestly character, are strictly the 
‘ministerial organs of the Church’s priesthood’ (p. 142). Dr. 
Forsyth accepts this phrase in very striking words: ‘The 
true nature of the Church is priestly. The priest is what the 
Church is. He is representative, not imperial’ (p. 163). Dr. 
Fairbairn, indeed, disputes the phrase on the rather singular 
ground that ‘the body of Christ’ is a Pauline metaphor, and 
St. Paul himself does not press it to cover the association of 
the ‘body’ in the priestly functions of its Head (p. 169, &c.). 
If it were merely a metaphor the objection might hold good ; 
but surely under a metaphorical term (if such it be) is con- 
veyed the universal spiritual truth that Christians are really 
united to Christ—a truth which St. John and St. Peter teach 
equally with St. Paul; and they do regard the Church as a 
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priesthood.' As Catholics we confess with shame that we 
have been too forgetful of the priesthood of the whole Church ; 
though the language of the Church ought to have reminded 
us of it. Mr. Headlam shows how the Eastern Churches re. 
gard the Sacraments as ‘not accomplished by any single 
individual . . . but by the whole Church in the person of an 
individual’ (p. 161); the Roman Church bids her priests 
speak of ‘sacrificium meum pariterque vestrum,’ forbids the 
celebration of Mass without the presence of some besides the 
priest, and desires the presence of communicants at every 
Mass—a desire which in the Anglican Church becomes a 
rule ; and the good old word ‘parson’ reminds us that the 
priest is the mouthpiece of the congregation. It is a real 
happiness to us to quote the following statements: ‘The 
difficulty about “ sacerdotalism ” would be best met if the op- 
ponents of “ sacerdotalism,” instead of introducing the idea of 
the priestliness of the whole body as a mere repartee or foil to 
the priestliness of the ministry, would agree to emphasize this 
priestliness of the whole body in its rich positive meaning’ 
(Canon Gore, p. 148). ‘The point of real importance is the 
priestliness of the whole body’ (Mr. Lang, p. 160). ‘The 
way in which English Nonconformists could help us is not by 
continually attacking the use of the word sacrifice or priest, 
but by developing the real sacrificial element’ (Mr. Headlam, 
p. 161). ‘I think we might regain... the sense of the 
Church’s inherent priestliness by using it more than we doas a 
positive principle rather than a weapon of war’ (Dr. Forsyth, 
p. 163). Such a nebula may, by God’s providence, condense 
into a star. 

To regard the ministry as the organ of the Church’s 
priestliness is by no means to affirm that the Church can 
develop this organ as she thinks best. The eye is the organ 
by which the body sees and becomes full of light ; but by no 
process can the body assign to the ear or the hand the func- 
tion of sight. The Creator assigns to each organ its own 
structure and its own function. In the Christian Church 
there can be no priestly caste or family of different origin 
from the rest of the family ; there can be, strictly speaking, 
no priestly inheritance, as if priest to priest handed down an 
office in which the whole body has no share. In fact, the 
transmission of the ministry is saved from such a misconcep- 
tion by being effected through a sacramental act. The 
bishop dges not impart his own sacerdotium to the person 
whom he ordains, any more than he imparts his own spiritual 

1 St. Peter ii. 5 ; Rev. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6. 
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life to the person whom he baptizes. In each case he is the 
minister of a sacrament by which he imparts to others the 
life of Christ, the sacerdotium of Christ. 

There is no need to discuss in this place the office which 
the minister is appointed to fulfil. There are aspects of the 
ministry which were hardly touched on at the Conference, such 
as the office of teaching and that of absolution; nor do we 
purpose to discuss them now. As the Conference practically 
confined itself to the sacrificial aspect of the ministry, it will 
be enough to say that whatever share the Church has in the 
sacrifice of Christ, in that inheritance the priest is ordained to 
minister. We have seen that the character and extent of the 
Church’s share in the sacrifice of Christ remained a matter 
on which the members differed. The same difference must 
remain as to the scope of the ministerial priesthood. 


The Conference, then, led to few points of absolute agree- 
ment. We are thankful that the members did not hesitate 
to express their convictions freely, and as a rule did not 
suggest that the differences between Christians are little more 
than verbal. For our own part, we should feel ourselves to 
be paying a poor compliment to those who are separated if 
we suggested that they are separated merely on matters of 
phraseology. The evils of separation among Christians are 
so vast that the only possible justification is an earnest zeal 
for vital truth, or what is held to be truth. We have no 
sympathy with the easy and optimistic syncretism which 
treats matters of discussion among Christians as if they were 
of no serious moment. No such tone, we are thankful to say, 
was to be traced in the greater part of the Conference. On 
the contrary, there was a serious maintenance of what each 
side held to be truth, together with a generous readiness to con- 
sider opposite views. We regard the Conference as a solemn 
act of homage to the Holy Spirit of truth and love, with which 
we trust that no words of our own will be found incongruous. 


VOL. LII—NO. CIII. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE OLD LATIN VERSION OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


. Heptateucht Partis Posterioris Versio Latina antiquissima 
e codice Lugdunenst. U. ROBERT. (Lyons, 1900.) 

. Zwei neue Fragmente der Weingartener Prophetenhand. 
schrift. P.CORSSEN. (Leipzig, 1899.) 

. Bericht iiber die lateinischen Bibeliibersetzungen in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, xxvii. 1. P, 
CorRSSEN. (Leipzig, 1899.) 

. Art. The Old Latin Versions, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (iii. 47 f-) H. A. A. KENNEDY. (Edinburgh, 
1900.) 

. The Rules of Tyconius (Texts and Studies, vol. iii. pt. 1), 
F. C. BURKITT. (Cambridge, 1894.) 

. The Old Latin and Itala (Texts and Studies, vol. iv. pt. 3), 
F. C. BURKITT. (Cambridge, 1896.) 


FROM the large number of books and articles which might 
have been placed at the head of this article, those named above 
have been selected because they well represent different branches 
of the study of the Old Latin Version. The first two on the 
list introduce to the student new material on which to work, 
The first is by far the most important, in regard to the 
amount of new material which it makes available, and its 
appearance has been anxiously looked for since the announce- 
ment made by M. Delisle, in 1895, that a new fragment of 
considerable size of the famous Lyons manuscript had been 
discovered, and the original manuscript thus proved to be not 
a Pentateuch, as its editor described it in 1881, but, as he now 
calls it, a Heptateuch. Of this manuscript we shall have more 
to say later in this article. The new material made available 
by Corssen is very small in amount, and is interesting chiefly 
as showing that we may possibly hope for the discovery of 
further fragments from the same Weingarten manuscript, to 
the pitiable history of which we shall recur. The next two 
articles, by Corssen and Kennedy, have been selected because 
they are indispensable to the student of the Old Latin 
Version, as containing in a clear and complete form a state- 
ment of the present condition of opinion in regard to the 
Version, and the problems which gather round it, with a very 
full bibliography. The two contributions to the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies on this subject are valuable as showing how 
much fresh light can be thrown on anold problem by a mind 
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as alert and keen as that of Mr. Burkitt. There are other 
writers on this subject, well known to English scholars, but 
they have dealt in the first instance, and mainly, with the 
New Testament. It has been, partly, in the hope of attract- 
ing attention to the interest of the Old Testament versions, 
and of stimulating students to investigate the limited and 
comparatively unworked field of Latin manuscripts and 
Patristic quotations of the Old Testament, that this article has 
been written. 

At what point in the history of the Latin versions can 
we best make the necessary plunge from the ¢erra firma of 
fact, or supposed fact, into the whirl of eddying theories and 
hypotheses which make up a large part of what we know 
about them? In many respects the history of this Version is 
not unlike that of the Septuagint. The origin of both is 
buried in the same obscurity, and in both the natural process 
of development or corruption has been arrested by a great 
revision, the bases and the extent of which it is difficult to 
ascertain with that exactness which is necessary for the 
arguments which the critic would wish to build on the data if 
definitely ascertained. It is true, no doubt, that in the letters 
of Jerome and in the allusions of other writers we have a 
great deal of information ; but, as so often happens, what was 
intelligible to the readers of the time requires a dispropor- 
tionate amount of commentary to make it intelligible to later 
ages, and even that is not always successful. We may adopt, 
without his reservation in favour of himself, the words of 
Merlin : 

‘Few can read the comment but myself, 
And none can read the text, not even I.’ 


If we begin our inquiry with Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Version, we have to remember that much of what, for 
want of anything better, must pass for knowledge is only 
working hypothesis. We have to face the dilemma expressed 
in two sentences written by thorough students of the Latin 
Version. On the one hand, Corssen ' writes, ‘ we must recover 
the text of Jerome, for that alone can throw light on pre- 
ceding translations’; and, on the other, M. Berger? says, 
‘When will anyone dare to undertake to write the first book 
of the history of the Vulgate, I mean the history of St. Jerome 
as translator?’ Bold would he be, indeed, who should rush 
in where M. Berger has feared to tread. 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theol. 1881, p. 519. 
2 Notice sur quelques Textes, 1893, p. 152. 
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Warned off at this point, we try further up the stream, 
But then we are brought face to face with fresh difficulties, 
The material is so scanty, and the clues which we get are so 
divergent, and cross each other so often, that progress is slow. 
We find ourselves again and again in the position of one who 
asks the road, and is told, ‘straight on,’ and then he comes to 
two diverging roads, and he wonders which is ‘ straight on.’ 
Or, to take another illustration, we are in the position ofa 
scientific man who has come on a find of bones of extinct 
animals, and he is at a loss to know whether they belong to 
the same animal or not, and sometimes has to try and restore 
the whole animal from a fragment. This last illustration 
fairly well represents one of the preliminary difficulties which 
attend any inquiry into the origin of the Old Latin Version, 
Have we to do with one original translation, which from a 
number of causes of the usual kind has been subjected to 
changes of such extent and variety that it presents, in different 
manuscripts, features which disguise or belie the single origin 
of them all? Or, on the other hand, do the undoubted and 
undeniable varieties of language and of rendering, and the 
instances which point to differences in the underlying text on 
which the version is based—do these amount to a demonstra- 
tion that in the manuscripts of the Old Latin we have remains 
of a number of independent and widely separated transla- 
tions? On this question experts are still divided. Zimmer' 
thus summarizes the division : 

‘There remains an opposition of views between those 
critics who, with Jerome, speak of a varietas exemplarium, of 
different recensions, and the working over of one and the same 
translation, still preserved in the Vulgate, such as Sabatier, 
Bianchini, Wetstein, Semler, Eichhorn, Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Westcott, Scrivener, Gebhardt, Ranke, and those 
who, regarding the significant variations of the Codices, believe 
with Augustine in a copia interpretum, in many independent 
translations, Ernesti, Michaelis, de Wette, Van Ess, Kaulen, 
Gams, Reuss, Ziegler, Wordsworth.’ 

But perhaps, after all, as Mr. Burkitt ® says, whether there 
are one or two independent versions is a comparatively minor 
question, in face of the undoubted fact that the independent ver- 
sions were few in number. To the relation of these versions 
as they have been preserved to us we must return later. In 
the meantime enough has been said to draw attention to the 
initial difficulties of the inquiry, and to emphasize the pro- 


1 Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1889, p. 333. 
2 Old Latin and Itala, p. 5. 
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visional character of some of the hypotheses and the con- 
clusions built upon them. Anything more, says M. Berger,' 
would be premature in view of the fact that so little has been 
done to work out the relation of the Old Latin Versions to 
each other, and to the underlying Greek text or texts. 

If we plunge, without further ado, 7m medias res, we may 
deal with the subject of the Latin version under three main 
heads. In the first place, we may try and give some account 
of the materials available. Here it is necessary to state that 
for our immediate purpose it is the so-called old Latin 
manuscript with which we have in the main to deal, though 
we shall see that Jerome’s revision of it did not wholly super- 
sede or stifle those earlier versions, which it was his purpose 
to improve. Having collected our material, such as it exists, 
in manuscripts and Patristic quotations, we shall next have to 
say something on the relation of the varying texts thus 
collected to each other, and, finally, it will be necessary to speak 
of their relation to the underlying Greek text or texts from 
which they are derived. 

Firstly, then, from what texts do we derive our knowledge 
of the Old Latin Version? Here let us remind ourselves that 
we cannot expect to find manuscripts of which any one 
covers a very large part of the Bible. The most that we can 
hope for is to find a manuscript giving us the text, say, of the 
Pentateuch, or the Psalms, or the Prophets, and so on; for 
‘it is not till the seventh century that we hear of Latin pan- 
dects, great manuscripts of the whole mass of canonical 
Scripture. A mere glance at the extant evidence for the 
various books shows the different ways in which their text has 
been manipulated.’? But though we recognize that each group 
of the books of the Bible must be treated separately, and 
though many extant manuscripts of the Old Latin contained 
such groups once, now, alas! we have too often but disjecta 
membra—disjecta not merely in that the leaves have been torn 
apart, and—arranged in a different order—have been used for 
other writings, but also that parts of one and the same manu- 
script are now found scattered in different libraries. Another 
point to be noticed about the manuscripts of the old Latin 
in general is the very large proportion of them which are 
palimpsest. There are few more striking illustrations of the 
inability of the human mind to forecast what will be of interest 
and value to subsequent generations than would be afforded by 
a study of the palimpsests in existence. How rarely is the 
superimposed writing as valuable as that of which it has 

* Notices et Extraits &c. xxxiv. ® Burkitt, Zc. p. 5. 
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taken the place! We proceed now to notice briefly the manu- 
scripts in which the Old Latin Version of the Old Testament 
is contained. 

The only manuscript which has been preserved in its 
original state is the famous manuscript at Lyons, to which 
reference has already been made. Part of it was published 
as long ago as 1868 by Lord Ashburnham, into whose library 
it had come as part of the Libri collection. Ten years later 
M. Delisle drew attention to the fact that another fragment 
of the same manuscript was to be found in the library at 
Lyons, from which, no doubt, Libri had stolen the part which 
he sold to Lord Ashburnham. A year or two later the son 
of the purchaser of the MS. restored the stolen fragment to its 
original home; and in 1881 M. Ulysse Robert edited the 
whole of what was then known of the manuscript under the 
title Pentateucht Versio Latina Antiquissima e codice Lug- 
dunenst, with a careful introduction and notes. This volume 
contained large fragments of the first three books of the Bible, 
the book of Numbers complete, and the book of Deuteronomy 
as far as xi. 4. It was a very welcome discovery when 
the catalogue of a collection of a nobleman, Baron Dau- 
phin de Ucina, of Crémieu, in the department of Isére, offered 
for sale towards the end of 1895, was found to contain, 
among other valuable manuscripts, the continuation as far as 
Judges xx. 31 of the famous Lyons manuscript. Several 
scholars seem to have made the discovery independently, and 
efforts were made, which were crowned with success, to 
secure for the manuscript a home in the library at Lyons with 
the other parts of the same manuscript. Facilities were given 
to M. Ulysse Robert to edit this portion, as he had done the 
others, and after some difficulty in finding an institution in 
France which could, or would, bear the expense of publica- 
tion, this obstacle was removed by the Academy of Lyons, 
and the volume appeared last year, edited with the same 
care and completeness as that of 1881. The importance of 
the newly recovered portion in the history of the Latin 
Version may be inferred from the fact that, of the books of the 
Bible which it contains, all that was previously extant in this 
version consisted of some few verses of Deuteronomy xxviii. 
and xxxi. in one palimpsest fragment, and parts of five 
chapters of the same book in another. For the books of 
Joshua and Judges there was no manuscript evidence, though 
long quotations of both are preserved in Lucifer of Cagliari. 
The new discovery is further interesting because it makes it 
likely that this manuscript was originally not a Pentateuch, 
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as had been thought, but the first volume of a complete Old 
Testament in this version. The date of the manuscript is un- 
certain, but its editor is now disposed to put it not later than 
the fifth century, and to this or the next century it probably 
belongs. M. Ziegler brings it down too late in assigning it to 
the seventh. In regard to the origin of the text contained in 
the manuscript, there is some division of opinion as to whether 
it is African or not. The difficulties which beset such an in- 
quiry are noticed later. M. Gaston Paris argues, on philo- 
logical grounds, that the translation was made in the South of 
France, perhaps at Lyons itself. M. Robert adheres to the 
opinion expressed in his earlier volume, that the text is in origin 
African, but that the actual copy may have been made in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons. The importance of this new addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Old Latin Version is more than 
sufficient warrant for the space here given to it. Of the text 
it contains, and its relation to other authorities, something 
will be said later. 

All our other manuscript authorities are, as has been 
noticed above, mutilated, and their evidence has to be re- 
covered from palimpsests, often with great difficulty. If we 
confine ourselves still to the earliest books of the Bible, the 
first manuscript we have to notice is that edited by Ranke,' 
now in the University Library of Wiirzburg. This is assigned 
to the fifth or sixth century, and contains fragments of three 
chapters of Genesis, of eight chapters of Exodus, of thirteen 
chapters of Leviticus, and a few verses of two chapters of 
Deuteronomy. Another manuscript,? likewise palimpsest, 
and also assigned to the same date as the preceding, has 
been carefully edited by L. Ziegler. It came from Freisingen, 
and is now in the library at Munich. Its leaves have been 
very much disarranged and damaged, subsequent to the time 
at which it was used as a manuscript of the Latin version, 
and the work of the editor must have been difficult and 
tedious. The fragments belong to the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, the longest of them 
being two, each containing some chapters of Exodus. The 
amount of the Pentateuch preserved in this palimpsest is 
very much more than that contained in the Wurzburg 
manuscript. 

The only other manuscript authority for the Old Latin of 
the Pentateuch is to be found in the extracts given in Vercel- 


1 Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium, Vindobone, 1871. 
? Bruchstiicke einer vorhieronomianischen Uebersetzung des Penta- 
zeuchs, Miinchen, 1883. 
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lone’s ' edition of the Vulgate from an eighth-century manu- 
script in the Ottoboni Collection (No. 66) in the Vatican. 
This is in reality a Vulgate manuscript, but has much of the 
Old Latin text in the books of Genesis and Exodus. An 
examination of Vulgate manuscripts in our libraries may not 
improbably be expected to yield similar results to those 
secured by Vercellone, and the attention of scholars may be 
directed to this possibility. 

It should be added that Peyron,? in an edition of frag- 
ments of Cicero from palimpsests, drew attention to the 
existence of unpublished fragments of the Pentateuch in a 
manuscript at Milan, and gave a specimen of the text of 
Genesis. For the sake of completeness mention should also 
be made of a fragment of Genesis contained in the Vienna 
palimpsest edited by Belsheim.* 

A noticeable feature of our fragments of the Pentateuch 
is that, in comparison with the whole extent which they cover, 
they contain very little common matter. It is no doubt an 
advantage to have the greatest possible amount of the version, 
but for investigating the history we should have been able 
to arrive at more definite conclusions if we had been able to 
compare the texts over the same ground to a much greater 
extent than is now possible. 

When we pass from the Pentateuch to the historical 
books, we have first to recall the happy addition to our know- 
ledge contained in the newly published section of the Lyons 
MS., to which we can now refer for Joshua and a large part 
of Judges. For the text of the Book of Ruth our only autho- 
rity is a ninth-century manuscript nowin the University Library 
at Madrid, which probably came from Toledo. This was 
published by M. Berger,‘ who pointed out the agreement of its 
text with a quotation of Ambrose, and on this ground 
assigned it to the /ta/a recension. This version of Ruth is 
followed in the manuscript by a Vulgate rendering of the 
same book. 

For the books of Samuel and Kings we have only a small 
amount of manuscript evidence. The most important, as far 
as quantity goes, is contained in a Vienna palimpsest edited 
by Belsheim,’ the date of which is referred to the fifth century. 
This contains fairly long and continuous passages from ten 
chapters of the First, and eight chapters of the Second, Book 


? Varie Lectiones Vulgate Latina, i. 183 ff. and 307 ff. 

2 M. Tulli Fragmenta ex membranis palimpsestis, Stuttgart, 1821. 
® Palimpsestus Vindobonensis, Christiania, 1885. 

* Notices et Extratts des Manuscrits, xxxiv. 
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of Samuel and fragments of 1 and 2 Kings. Besides this 
we have a very small amount, consisting of four portions of 
1 and 2 Samuel and 1 Kings, in fragments of an old 
Quedlinburg manuscript found at Magdeburg and Quedlin- 
burg. These are best and most completely edited by Weiss- 
brodt.'. Another small fragment of the same manuscript was 
found later by Diining, and edited by him? with a facsimile. 
The manuscript from which these fragments come is assigned 
to the fifth century. The Vienna Library, besides the manu- 
script above mentioned, contains two other fragments of 
2 Samuel edited by Haupt.* M. Berger has also published 
a fragment of 1 Samuel from a fifteenth-century manuscript 
at Einsiedeln.‘ 

Mention ought also to be made of the extracts from the 
books of Samuel and Kings which are found on the margin 
of the well-known Codex Gothicus at Leon. This manuscript, 
ascribed to the eighth century, was published by Vercellone from 
a copy of the manuscript in the Vatican Library (Vat. Lat. 
4859) ; but the marginal glosses have not yet been published. 
These glosses are only to be reckoned doubtfully as Old 
Latin. It is quite possible, as Mr. Burkitt suggests, that they 
‘represent readings extracted and translated from some Greek 
Codex,’ and are not Old Latin at all. A parallel to this will 
be found in the Latin glosses to Isaiah and Jeremiah on the 
margin of a palimpsest in the Grotta Ferrata Library. We 
may notice here, as in the Hexateuch, that the fragments 
cover very little common ground, so that here again com- 
parison is difficult. 

Passing from the books of Samuel and Kings to the 
other historical books, we find no manuscript authority at all 
for the books of Chronicles. The text of Esther is peculiar, 
because in the Old Latin it seems to be represented by a 
résumé, Of this book there are two texts current, one repre- 
senting a different form from that in which it appears in 
Sabatier’s edition of the Old Latin. This new form is found 
in several manuscripts mentioned by M. Berger, none of 
which have as yet been published. 

Turning next to the text of the Prophets, we have here 
two chief authorities. The one is a manuscript which is 
ascribed to the fifth century, which came originally from 
Weingarten, and is therefore so named. On the breaking up 


1 Index Lectionum Brunsbergensis, 1887. 

2 Quedlinburger Gymnasial-Programm, 1888. 

> Vet. Antehieron. Versionis Fragmenta, Vienna, 1877. 
* Notices et Extraits, xxxiv. 
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of the monastery there, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, its manuscripts were scattered, and the leaves from 
the manuscripts which contained the Old Latin are now to 
be found at Fulda, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and the monastery 
of St. Paul, in the Lavantthal, in Carinthia. They have been 
edited together by Ranke, with a full commentary, in two 
works published in 1868 and 1888.'_ From this manuscript, 
if we may still regard it as one, we recover certain parts of 
Hosea, Amos, and Joel, and larger continuous sections of 
Jonah and Micah, as well as a large number of small portions 
of Ezekiel and a little of Daniel. The other manuscript is 
the Wiirzburg palimpsest already referred to in connexion 
with the Pentateuch. Of this Ranke says that the fragments 
of the prophets are by a different hand from those of the 
Pentateuch, though he does not date it much later, as he 
assigns it to the fifth or sixth century. Ziegler finds in some 
of its readings indications of its being a copy of an older 
manuscript. From this authority we can recover two portions 
of Hosea and one of Jonah. Of these the extract from Hosea 
is the only one of any length. The greater part of the 
manuscript consists of fragments from Isaiah (of which we 
have two extracts), Jeremiah (of which we have a number of 
fragments, beginning with xii. 12 and ending with xli. 17), 
Ezekiel, of which we have eight fragments between chapters 
xxiv. and xlviii, and Daniel, of which we have a little, 
mostly from the apocryphal parts. 

Besides these two important and early manuscripts, which 
it will be seen once contained the greater part of the pro- 
phetical books, there are also some fragments of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah from a Lectionary at Bobbio, and two short extracts 
from Jeremiah in a manuscript of St. Gall ascribed to the 
fifth century. These last are best edited and most accessible 
in Burkitt’s Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, where they are 
printed in an appendix. 

To sum up our material for the Prophets we may say 
that our manuscript authority, if very fragmentary, is also 
very early, all of it dating from the fifth or sixth century. 
Here again, as in the books we have already noticed, the same 
fragments are very rarely preserved in more than one manu- 

1 Fragmenta Versionis Antehieronymianae, editio repetita, Wien, 
1868. Antiguissime Veteris Testamenti Versionis Latine Fragmenta 
Stulgardiana, Marburg, 1888. To these have now to be added two 
small fragments of Ezekiel and Daniel, discovered by Corssen at Darm- 
stadt, identified by him as belonging to the same Weingarten manu- 


script, and published in 1899 in one of the monographs which stand at 
the head of this article. 
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script, so that comparison of the text is possible only over a 
very limited field. Seven of the minor prophets are wholly 
unrepresented, viz. Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi; and of Isaiah, which was 
perhaps the most used of the major prophets, the least is pre- 
served. Well might Sabatier grieve over the small amount 
of the Old Latin of the prophets which had come down to 
him ; and the researches of later scholars have added very little, 
though an examination of Vulgate manuscripts may perhaps 
yield some more fragments. 
We pass to the Poetical books. In the Book of Proverbs 
Sabatier was only able to use fragmentary references from 
the margins of manuscripts of the Vulgate ; but since his day 
four small fragments have been published: two from a palim- 
psest of the fifth century! in a monastery in Carinthia ; and 
two, of which one contains nearly three chapters, from a 
Vienna palimpsest,? ascribed by its editor—Vogel—to the 
sixth or seventh century. To these must be added some 
fragments which Ziegler mentions as having been found by 
Amelli in manuscripts at Verona and St. Gall. These do not 
seem to have been edited as yet, unless the St. Gall fragment is 
that published by Berger in the collection of unedited manu- 
scripts already referred to. For the Old Latin Psalter the 
two chief authorities are the Verona Psalter, edited by Bian- 
chini,> and a St. Germain manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (now MS. 11947), published by Sabatier. To these 
must be added some fragments in palimpsests at Carlsruhe, 
which seem to have come thither from Reichenau. One of 
these has ten leaves of the Gallican Psalter, that is, of Jerome’s 
second revision of the Psalter based on a hexaplar text; 
another has fragments described as an ‘ Italian’ Psalter, ze., 
perhaps, Jerome’s first revision, based, not on a hexaplar text, 
but on the xow7. Another manuscript there has another text, 
differing from, but related to, both those previously mentioned. 
This instance may serve as an illustration of the variety of 
texts which may have been current in a book so generally 
used as the Psalter. The Mozarabic liturgy also contains 
large extracts from the O/d Latin Psalter which may be found 
in Migne. For the Book of Job there are fragments, one in 
a Fleury MS. published by Sabatier, and others on the margin 
of the Leon MS. already referred to. But, as we shall see 


1 Mone, De Libris Palimpsestis, Karlsruhe, 1855. 
. * Vogel, Beitrdge zur Herstellung der altlat. Bibeliibersetzung, Wien, 
1868. 


> Blanchinus, Psalterium Duplex, &c., Romz, 1740. 
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later, we find a good deal of information about the Old Latin 
translation of Job outside the manuscripts of that version, 
Of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs M. Berger has pub- 
lished a few fragments from a St. Gall manuscript, and Ziegler 
also mentions that some extracts from these books are to be 
found in a Lectionary at Turin. 

The last section of the Bible to which we must refer is 
the Apocrypha. These books, many of them, came into the 
Vulgate unrevised by Jerome. This is the case, for example, 
with the books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and I and 2 
Maccabees. But, besides these unrevised texts of the Old 
Latin to be found incorporated in Vulgate manuscripts, there 
are also preserved in various manuscripts texts which are 
quite distinct. These are best given in Berger, though they 
are collected most fully in the excellent article on the Old 
Latin versions of the Bible by Mr. Kennedy mentioned at 
the head of this article. Thus, of the Books of Maccabees, 
a text differing from that of the Vulgate was published by 
Sabatier for the first thirteen chapters of the first book from 
a Paris manuscript, and the whole of 2 Maccabees by Peyron 
from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library. Of the last 
M. Berger says that the edition is faulty, and tells us that the 
same version of the whole of both books of the Maccabees 
is preserved in a Complutensian manuscript at Madrid (N 31), 
which gives a better text of the same version. We need not 
enumerate the manuscripts of the Apocryphal books which 
contain divergent texts, for we shall return to them when we 
consider the relation of the texts of the Old Latin Version to 
each other. The only book which, perhaps, deserves special 
mention is 4 Esdras, interesting because of the discovery by 
M. Bensley of a passage long missing in the texts which con- 
tained the book, and probably removed for dogmatic reasons. 
The whole has now been edited in one of the volumes of 
Texts and Studies. 

Here we conclude our account of the manuscripts in which 
the different parts of the Old Latin have come down to us. 
But fortunately these manuscripts do not exhaust our sources 
of information, and may be supplemented partly by Patristic 
quotations, which in connexion with the history of this ver- 
sion are of the very greatest importance, and partly by the 
manuscripts of the Vulgate itself. The use which may be 
made of the Patristic quotations may be best illustrated by 
the two studies of Mr. Burkitt already mentioned : the first 
on The Old Latin and the Itala, and the second on the Rules 


1 Texts and Studies, iii. 2, Cambridge, 1895. 
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of Tyconius,a Donatist writer living in Africa at the end of 
the fourth century. ‘We cannot write the history of the 
Latin versions from the evidence of manuscripts alone,’ says 
Mr. Burkitt. The grounds for his statement are these, 
The Book of Daniel is preserved for us, to a limited extent, 
in two very early manuscripts, to which we have referred 
already, but both these manuscripts give us a text based not 
on the translation of the LXX, but on that of Theodo- 
tion, which, as is well known, was early substituted for the 
LXX translation; though when and why the substitu- 
tion was made we cannot accurately say, any more than 
Jerome could—‘ Hoc cur acciderit, nescio,’ he writes in the 
preface to the Book of Daniel. Behind the date at which 
Theodotion’s text superseded that of the LXX the manu- 
scripts of the Old Latin Version do not, then, carry us. 
But here the evidence of Patristic quotations comes in, for, to 
quote the words of Mr. Burkitt : 


‘ Theodotion’s version is by far the most commonly met with. . . . 
But the ancient LXX version, as represented by the Codex Chisi- 
anus and the Hexapla, is found in all the undoubtedly genuine works 
of Tertullian, including the Montanistic tracts written towards the 
end of his life. It is also found in the Commentary on the 
Apocalypse by Victorinus of Pettau.... The quotations of 
Cyprian occupy a curious position midway between the LXX and 
Theodotion, suggesting that the change from the one version to 
the other was taking place in his own times, at least at Carthage.’ ! 


Later in the same book he examines more closely the history 
of the Latin version of Daniel, and the following sentences 
occur : 


‘Corruption from Theodotion does not, however, explain all 
the peculiarities of Cyprian’s citations. In many points his text, 
in passages which predominantly follow the LXX, differs both 
from it and from Theodotion. This feature, remarkable in so 
accurate a quoter as Cyprian, must be taken in conjunction with his 
agreement with Justin and Tertullian. It is evident that the Ori- 
genian recension was not the only form in which the LXX text of 
Daniel was circulated in early times.’ ? 


These extracts show how, in regard to the Old Latin 
text of Daniel, the Patristic quotations actually supply pages 
in the history of the version which we could not write from 
the manuscripts alone. The same point is established by 
Mr. Burkitt in reference to the history of the Latin text of 
Job. Of the Greek version of this book we know three 


1 The Old Latin, p. 6. * Ibid. p. 28. 
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different stages, and here again Cyprian’s quotations seem 
to imply a use of the version in what was probably its oldest 
form, that is, without the additions in the text incorporated 
from Theodotion ; while the quotations of Ambrose indicate 
the use of the version based on another stage in the Greek, 
when the additions are accepted without question, as in our 
ordinary Greek uncial manuscripts. The third stage is repre- 
sented in those Patristic quotations which reproduce a hexa- 
plaric text with the hexaplaric marks; of these Mr. Bur- 
kitt says that ‘the later Africans are all, like St. Augustine, 
dependent on St. Jerome’s version from the Hexaplar.’! 

Of course, besides the use of Patristic quotations actually 
to supplement what we learn from the manuscripts in the 
ways just indicated, there is the further use to be made 
of them, in the ordinary way, to localize and date the read- 
ings found in the manuscripts; in this way, for instance, to 
take a most obvious case, the quotations of Cyprian are used 
to differentiate the manuscripts with an African text. We 
may mention here one illustration which will indicate the 
surprises which wait upon the textual critic, and make it 
necessary to exercise very great care. It comes from the 
quotations of Augustine in his tract against Felix the 
Manichee. Here Augustine quotes first from the Gospels, 
and then from the Acts ; and an examination of the passages 
leads to ‘the surprising result that the passage from St. Luke 
is pure Vulgate, while the text of the Acts is that of St. 
Cyprian.’ We cannot therefore but conclude, says Mr. Burkitt, 
that the Codex of the Gospels handed to St. Augustine was a 
Vulgate Codex, and the Codex of the Acts an Old Latin 
Codex containing an African text. With this divergence of 
texts in different parts of the Bible referred to by Mr. Burkitt 
we may compare the result established by Sittl in his mono- 
graph on The Local Variations of the Latin Language, 
where he shows that the Pentateuch quotations of Augustine 
are more coloured by Africanisms than the rest. These 
variations in different parts of the Bible show the care which 
has to be exercised. At the same time, Augustine, coming 
just at the period of transition, is perhaps hardly a fair instance 
to take. 

Nor have we exhausted our material when we have 
examined the early Patristic quotations, as well as the manu- 
scripts of the Old Latin, for the manuscripts of the Vulgate, 
many of them, contain a large amount of the Old Latin Ver- 
sion. This is, of course, pre-eminently the case in regard to 

1 The Old Latin, p. 34. 
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those books of the Bible which Jerome incorporated unre- 
vised ; so that, for example, it may be said that there is very 
little difference between the text of the Book of Wisdom as 
quoted by Cyprian and that contained in the Clementine 
Vulgate ; and so M. Berger writes of the Sapiential books: 
‘In the manuscripts of the Vulgate we have a veritable mine of 
interpolations of all sorts, almost all borrowed from ancient 
texts.’ But these insertions are to be found in other books 
of the Bible. Thus the Ottoboni MS. of the Vulgate, to 
which reference has already been made, contains a number of 
passages of the Old Latin inserted in Genesis and Exodus. 
Similarly, the margins of ordinary Vulgate MSS. yield Old 
Latin variants. M. Berger notices this habit as characteristic 
of Bohemian scribes. We get another illustration in the 
extracts on the margin of the Leon MS., to which reference 
has more than once been made. Even in our printed Vulgate 
text we find here and there doublettes, or conflate readings, 
one part of which preserves an Old Latin rendering. Thus 
Nestle, who writes the account of the Latin versions in the 
last edition of Herzog’s Encyclopidie, mentions, from the 
lament of David over Jonathan, such a conflate reading. 
The Hebrew text, as represented by the Revised Version, 
runs: ‘ Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places’ 
(2 Sam. i. 18,19). Here the Vulgate reads : ‘ Considera Israel 
pro his qui mortui sunt, super excelsa tua vulnerati,’ and 
then goes on, ‘Inclyti Israel super montes tuos interfecti 
sunt.’ Of these two renderings the first is Old Latin, but it 
is incorporated in the Vulgate text side by side with Jerome’s 
rendering. Indeed, we should be surprised if we did not find 
this mixture, when we remember the expressed reluctance of 
Augustine, for example, to use the revision of Jerome for the 
Old Testament, and when we call to mind such statements 
as Gregory makes in his Moralza and his Epistle to Leander, 
showing that both translations were used side by side: 
‘Novam vero translationem dissero, sed cum _probationis 
causa exigit, nunc novam, nunc veterem per testimonia 
assumo, ut, quia sedes apostolica ... utraque utitur, mei 
quoque labor studii ex utraque fulciatur.’ Other proofs of 
this use of the two versions side by side might be given 
in abundance from the evidence of the manuscripts. 

Such, then, are our three sources of information about the 
text of the Old Latin Version. Unevenly distributed and 
often scanty as the manuscript evidence is, we are glad to 
supplement it by the other two, but we have to recognize to 
the fullest extent the difficulties which beset the piecemeal 
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recovery from Vulgate MSS., and the conditions incidental toa 
safe use of the Patristic quotations. There is some prospect 
that in the Vienna Corpus we may before very long have 
something like a conspectus of the manuscript evidence which 
has come to light since the days of Sabatier, though his work 
can never be wholly superseded. The plan to be followed is 
indicated in an article by Linke in the Archiv fiir lateinische 
Lexicographie (viii. 2-311). 

The next thing to be attempted in this article is to try 
and give some account of the views which have been formu- 
lated as to the relation to each other of the texts contained 
in the authorities which we have been up to this point 
considering. In this connexion it is impossible wholly to 
pass over the initial question, Were there from the first 
more Latin versions than one? Ifso, where and when did 
they originate? Where, then, and when did the Latin version 
originate? Reference has already been made to the division 
of opinion which exists on this subject. Three lines of evi- 
dence haveto beconsidered. Thefirstis somewhat of an a priori 
kind. We ask, Where first would the need of a Latin version 
have arisen in consequence of an ignorance of Greek? In 
answer to this question, which has been dealt with by many 
independent students—most fully, perhaps, by Caspari,' but 
sufficiently and concisely in Sanday and Headlam’s Com. 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans—it has been pointed 
out that in Rome there would not have been the same need 
as in Africa, because the liturgy existed in Greek well on into 
the fourth century. On the other hand, it is urged that for 
the lowest classes it would have been necessary from the 
very first, and therefore the translation may well have 
originated in Rome. This argument will have no weight 
whatever if, as seems not unlikely, the birthplace of the Latin 
version is to be found neither in Italy nor in Africa, but at 
Antioch in Syria. A second line of evidence comes from a 
consideration of the style of the Latinity. On the strength 
of the agreement between the quotations as found in African 
writers and the readings found in some, at any rate, of the 
manuscripts, it is argued that Africa was the home of the 
oldest Latin version. One or two considerations tend to 
weaken the force of the argument. In this connexion the 
words of Mr. Kennedy may be quoted : 


‘Too much stress must not be laid on the Africanism of the Old 
Latin Bible. It must be borne in mind that the Latin literature of 


1 Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, iii. 267 ff. 
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the second and third centuries which we possess is almost exclusively 
African. And sowe are in danger of labelling with that name a type 
of diction which may well have prevailed throughout the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Roman Empire. A definite foundation is 
given to this last hypothesis by the fact that there are numerous 
points of contact between the Old Latin Bible, the Campanian 
Petronius, the Church Fathers (chiefly African), the Jurists, Papinian, 
Ulpian, and Paulus, and the Latin inscriptions of Africa. And the 
dialect of the Spanish and Gallican Latin writers, so far as we pos- 
sess it, cannot be separated by any well-marked boundaries from 
that of Africa. In short, the current investigation of Late Latin is 
more and more tending to reduce the so-called Africanisms, and to 
establish a wider basis for their occurrence.’ 


The last line of evidence which we produce will be the 
evidence of Latin Fathers, both in their quotations and their 
direct statements about the version. Cyprian must be taken 
as the starting-point. He is consistent in his method of 
quotation, and we may fairly argue that, in spite of the low 
estimate he formed of the Old Latin Version, he himself 
adhered to some translation. When we go behind Cyprian 
to Tertullian, we find expressions showing the existence and 
recognition of translations. Thus, for example, he says that 
the use of Sermo for Adyos, at the beginning of St. John’s 
Gospel, ame 2m usu est nostrorum, though he talks about the 
rendering ratio as more ancient. Such a statement proves 
not only the existence of a version in ordinary use, but also 
points to an earlier rendering. It is quite evident, however, 
that he is in marked contrast to Cyprian in that he does not 
adhere always to the same rendering. Thus, 1 Cor. xv. 47 
appears in three distinct forms in three different treatises, 
and one of these is identical with Cyprian’s text. ‘ The safest 
working hypothesis,’ writes Mr. Burkitt,' ‘I suppose to be 
the recognition of the fact that in the text of Tertullian 
everything is possible.’ Side by side with Tertullian’s own 
paraphrases we meet with genuine fragments of the oldest 
form of the Old Latin. One illustration may be worth intro- 
ducing of the phenomena presented by the Old Latin manu- 
scripts and Patristic quotations, and the passage selected 
shall be the words of Isaiah xxix. 14, quoted by St. Paul in 
1 Cor. i. 19: ‘I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.’ Here 
the Wiirzburg MS. of Isaiah reads perdam sapientiam sapien- 
tium et intellectum prudentium abscondam. With this agree 
Cyprian and the Specu/um, except that, as in the Vulgate at 


1 Rules of Tyconius, p. \xvii. 
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1 Cor. i. 19, we find reprobabo for abscondam. This passage 
also occurs in Hilary,! who, however, reads, with the manu. 
script quoted, zutellectum. Now, Tertullian quotes this pas. 
sage three times in three successive books of the Contra 
Marcionem (iii. 6, iv. 25, v. 11). In two places of the three 
he reads auferam, in the third perdam. The reading auferam 
looks like an agreement with Justin Martyr, who, according 
to the apparatus criticus in Holmes and Parsons’ edition of 
the LXX, read ddédo instead of the ordinary LXX render. 
ing d7roA@, and is alone inso doing. Tertullian agrees exactly 
with Cyprian till the last word. Here he once has abscondam 
with the manuscript, once ce/abo, and once zrritam faciam, 
but in none of the three quotations does he support the 
reading reprobabo. This gives a good illustration of the sort 
of phenomena we find. It is probable that zrritam faciam 
translates d0etjow, which is the variant found for cpio in 
one manuscript of the LXX, and also twice in Clement of 
Alexandria and once in Theodoret. It is worthy of notice 
that St. Paul quotes the passage with the reading d0erjow, 
Probably the rendering reprobabo also represents a@ertnow, 
In that case we get in St. Paul, in Tertullian (once out of 
three times), in Cyprian, the Speculum, and Hilary, as well as 
in Clement of Alexandria and Theodoret, evidence of a 
reading found, according to Holmes and Parsons, only in one 
manuscript of the LXX, a ninth-century manuscript contain- 
ing only Isaiah, which a cursory examination of Holmes and 
Parsons shows to be often alone in its readings. This passage 
illustrates at once the interest and the difficulty of Tertullian’s 
quotations. On the whole, his agreement with Cyprian, in 
parts, at any rate, of the Bible, would warrant the belief of 
Zimmer, Corssen, and others, that he used a version of the 
Bible, even if he sometimes translated for himself. 

But evidence for the existence of a Latin version has been 
found earlier than Tertullian. We may refer to the allusions, 
and the arguments based on them, in the Acta Martyrum 
Scilitanorum, in the letter of the Lyons martyrs, and in the 
Latin translations of the Letter of Barnabas and of the First 
Epistle of Clement. These seem to take us back at least as 
far as A.D. 150, and further back than that we cannot go, 
so that we must reject as unproven Sabatier’s view that the 
version dates from Apostolic times. 

From the question of date we turn to notice briefly the 
problem whether there were from the first many translations, 
or whether they were originally one—a problem which, as 

1 De Trin. ii. 80. 
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we have already seen, has divided students of the version. “ 
In connexion with the direct statements of the Latin Fathers 
in regard to this point, it is impossible to avoid referring to 
the often-quoted words of Augustine in the De Doctrina 
Christiana. ‘Those,’ he says, ‘may be counted who translated 
from Hebrew into Greek, but the Latin translators cannot be 
counted, for whenever a Greek manuscript came into the 
hands of anyone in the first ages of the faith, if he had any, 
even the slightest, knowledge of both languages, he ventured 
to make a translation.’ Elsewhere he speaks of the zufinita 
varietas Latinorum interpretum, Attempts have been made, by 
Wiseman and others since, to show that Augustine by the 
word interpretart means not an independent translation, 
but a revision of texts. Evidence may be’ brought from 
Augustine himself to show that he uses interpretari and 
emendare as synonymous terms, and also to prove that he 
sometimes uses them in contrast. It is almost necessary to 
apologise for referring to such a stock passage as this from 
Augustine, but, having gone so far, we may allude also to the 
evidence of Jerome in the well-known passage of his letter to 
Damasus: ‘If,’ he says, ‘we are told that we must rest on 
the evidence of the Latin versions, we must answer which ? 
for there are almost as many as there are manuscripts. He 1 
then goes on to refer to those errors which have come from 
the carelessness of witiosi interpretes, from the perverse 
emendations of the unskilled and presumptuous, from the 
additions or changes made by ‘ nodding’ scribes. From these 
and other passages it is clear that Jerome is alluding to the 
corruptions introduced in the course of time into the original 
version—the germana antiquaque translatio, of which he 
speaks elsewhere—rather than to different translations. 
External evidence does not help us toa certain conclusion, 
and we must look elsewhere than to the perhaps conflicting 
and certainly ill-understood statements even of Jerome and 
Augustine. We must turn to the evidence of the manuscripts. 
We have in the Codices Vercellensis, Veronensis, Palatinus, 
Bobiensis, of the New Testament, and others which have 
been referred to earlier in this article, manuscripts going back 
to the fourth and fifth centuries, and must form our own con- 
clusions as to their relationship. We are here confining 
ourselves to the Old Testament. Following again the order 
of the books, as we have already done in considering the 
Manuscript authority, we have in the Hexateuch more 
abundant evidence for making a comparison than we have 
elsewhere, for besides the Lyons Pentateuch we have the 
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Wiirzburg and Munich fragments, and the extracts on the 
margin of the Ottoboni MS. in the Vatican. It is not possible 
to formulate a definite conclusion as to their relationship, 
The texts have been carefully compared by Ziegler in his 
Fragments of a Pre-Hieronymian Translation of the Pentateuch, 
by Robert in his edition of the Lyons Pentateuch, and by 
many others. The Munich fragments seem to represent the 
text least corrupted, for, as M. Robert says, the Codex Lug. 
dunensis was early subjected to revisions and corrections, the 
object of which was to bring it more into line with the Vulgate, 
For Genesis there is a close agreement between the Lyons 
and the Vatican MSS. In Exodus the Lyons and Wiirzburg 
MSS. agree closely, and with them may be put the Ottoboni 
MS., while the Munich fragments stand by themselves, In 
Leviticus the manuscripts diverge a good deal. In Numbers 
and Deuteronomy the Munich MS. comes into very close 
connexion with that of Lyons, while the Wiirzburg text is 
more independent. Such results illustrate the difficulty of 
framing a theory which shall fit in with all the facts. The 
probable explanation is to be found in the ‘extraordinary 
variety of LXX texts prevalent in the age when the manu 
scripts were transcribed,’ which ‘caused an unusual amount 
of correction and mixture of readings in the various docu. 
ments.’ 

For the historical books, the Spanish manuscript of Ruth 
published by M. Berger is in such close agreement with a 
quotation of Ambrose that he designates its text Italian, 
The scanty fragments of Samuel and Kings have been found 
to have a close connexion in the frequent agreement which 
they have with the recension of LX X text known as Lucian’s, 
and they have also a great resemblance to the quotations of 
Lucifer and Ambrose. 

For the Book of Job we have evidence, according to Mr, 
Burkitt, of at least two types of Old Latin text, one repre: 
sented by the palimpsest of Fleury, which seems to preserve 
the same family of text as Cyprian, another represented by 
the readings on the margin of the Leon MS., which agrees 
with the quotations of Ambrose and the leading Greek 
uncial manuscripts in supporting a text in which the original 
LXX text has been supplemented from Theodotion. 

Of the Old Latin Psalter Mr. Kennedy writes : ‘ One most 
trustworthy witness for a genuinely African text is Cod. L 
of the Zestimonia of Cyprian. A later type of text, which we 
can hardly as yet classify as European or Italian, is found in 
the Verona Psalter. It shows a marked agreement with the 
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quotations of Augustine. Closely connected with this, but 
showing further revision, is the St. Germain Psalter, which 
has an intimate relation to the text of Cassiodorus.’ 

Simi\arly, for the Book of Proverbs we have two types of 
texts, the one agreeing with Cyprian and the Speculum, which 
may be called African ; the other found in the St. Gall frag- 
ments, which from their resemblance to Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Augustine, may be called Italian. To this last family 
belong the extant fragments of Ecclesiastes and Song of 
Songs, which come from the same manuscript. 

For the prophetical books, as for the Hexateuch, an in- 
crease in the amount of available material means also an 
increase in our perplexity. The most important recent 
investigation is that of Mr. Burkitt in his examination of the 
quotations of Tyconius. Cornill also devoted close attention 
to the evidence of the Old Latin in his edition of Ezekiel. 
The two chief manuscripts, as we have seen, are the Wein- 
garten and Wiirzburg MSS. Now these seem to be in such 
general agreement that they may be regarded as copies of the 
same translation. Not that they are free from differences, for 
one represents a text which has undergone more revision than 
the other ; nor does the evidence point in the same direction 
throughout, for there is a marked difference between the 
vocabulary of Tyconius in Isaiah and Ezekiel, a difference 
which Mr. Burkitt is inclined to explain by the hypothesis of 
a partial revision of the African Bible before Cyprian’s time. 
As a result of his examination of the text of Ezekiel, Pro- 
fessor Cornill is of opinion that the Wiirzburg MS. bears a 
closer relation to the Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX, and 
gives a less revised form of the Old Latin, than the Wein- 
garten MS. On the other hand, Mr. Burkitt speaks of the 
latter manuscript as the best manuscript of the Old Latin for 
the Prophets ; and the same seems to be the opinion of Mr. 
Kennedy, for he would regard the Wiirzburg MS., from its 
coincidences with Ambrose and Augustine, as giving an 
‘Italian’ text, and the Weingarten MS. as an earlier revision 
of the same translation. This is confirmed by Mr. Streane’s 
examination in his ‘ Double Text of Jeremiah, where he shows 
that in this book the Wiirzburg MS. is Italian and non- 
African. But on the whole the conclusions drawn must be 
very tentative in character,and must be confined to the books 
from which they aredrawn. For example, Mr. Burkitt shows 
that Tyconius used an Old Latin version for Isaiah which is 
in almost exact agreement with Cyprian’s text, and therefore 
African ; and yet Tyconius is also in many cases in close agree- 
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ment with the manuscripts aforesaid, which are both classified 
as Italian. Well may it be said, then, that at present. the 
‘attempt to trace points of agreement and differences between 
the two texts and the Fathers has led on the whole only to 
confusing results.’ 

Into the relation to each other of the Latin texts of the 
Apocryphal books it is not possible here to go more minutely, 
In many of the books, eg. 3 and 4 Esdras, Baruch, and 
1 Maccabees, two types of text stand out, to one or other of 
which all the manuscript authorities conform ; in others, eg, 
Judith and 2 Maccabees, a greater variety of texts is 
apparent. 

The general result of the above attempt to compare the 
text found in the manuscripts of the Old Latin of the Old 
Testament may well be thought vague and unsatisfactory 
when we compare it with the progress which has been made 
in classifying our New Testament authorities in the same 
language. But the reasons are plain, and we may state them 
in Mr. Kennedy’s words: 


‘Only in rare instances,’ he says, ‘have we a variety of docu- 
ments covering the same ground. Even when this is the case their 
fragmentary nature renders it unsafe or impossible to generalize. In 
the Old Testament the quotations of the Fathers are as a rule 
specially perplexing, because by this time the text of the LXX had 
reached an almost hopeless state of confusion. It is only when a 
thorough examination of the principal cursives of the LXX has been 
made that order can be brought into the chaos.’ 


We now turn to the last division of the subject, and try to 
get some idea of the relationship of the Old Latin version to 
the underlying Greek text. Here, again, it is not possible to 
be very definite or certain in the conclusions drawn. The 
texts of the LXX manuscripts are as yet so far from being 
properly classified that we cannot be otherwise than vague. 
This is the case, for example, with that recension of the LXX 
text known as Lucian’s, which is on the whole the most akin 
to the Old Latin. It is only possible to follow the order of 
the Bible books, and to mark in each the points of agreement 
or difference when we compare the texts of the Greek 
authorities. One very important caution has here to be 
borne in mind, and it is this: that the variations which we 
find to exist between the different manuscripts of the Old 
Latin are in no small degree ascribed, by those who have 
examined the texts carefully, to revision from Greek manu- 
scripts. Bearing in mind this circumstance, which is sup- 
ported by the well-known passage from Augustine already 
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quoted, in which he speaks of the many translations which 
people took on themselves to make, we shall see that, even 
when we have traced affinities between the Old Latin manu- 
scripts, in the form in which we have them, and the authori- 
ties for the Greek text, we are some way from being able to 

e that these Greek manuscripts were the basis of the 
Old Latin Version in its original state. Of course, in some 
cases we seem to have evidence that the line of transmission 
has been free from any such Greek influences owing to 
special circumstances. Such is the case, for example, with 
those authorities which ‘almost establish a Donatist tradition 
of the Old Latin version,’ Tyconius, Habet Deus, and the 
text preserved in the Contra Fulgentium Donatistam. But it 
is, at any rate, of some value to try and see the relation of the 
Old Latin manuscripts to the LXX texts, even though the 
conclusions have to be modified by the possibility—we may 
even say the probability—of the resemblances being due to 
correction from the Greek after the version was made. We 
may, indeed, safely say that the earliest Latin version of 
the Old Latin must have been made from the pre-Hexaplar 
Greek text, and this in itself is no small indication of the 
value of the original Old Latin. Mr. Burkitt points out that 
‘the Old Latin brings us the best independent proof we have 
that the Hexaplar signs introduced by Origen can be relied 
on for the reconstruction of the LXX.’ This fact as to the 
Hexaplar signs is of course corroborated from other sources, 
such as the Sahidic version of the Book of Job and the Syro- 
Hexaplar version. Another point of general interest in 
regard to the value of a comparison of the Old Latin and the 
Septuagint is that we thus come to see that there are ‘ren- 
derings found in the Old Latin representing Greek readings 
which have disappeared from every known Greek manuscript, 
but which, by comparison with the Hebrew, are shown to 
preserve the genuine text of the LXX, from which the read- 
ings of our present Greek manuscripts are corruptions.’ We 
may quote in illustration of the last point a case brought 
forward and substantiated by Mr. Burkitt. The passage is 
from Psalm Ixxx. 15; it runs in the R.V., ‘the stock which 
thy right hand hath planted, and the branch that thou madest 
strong for thyself.’ Here the second half is rendered by the 
LXX, ‘and the Son of Man whom thou madest strong for 
thyself, zr) vidv dvOp@Trov bv éxpataimoas ceavto. Now the 
passage as quoted by Tyconius omits dv@p#ov Sv, reading 
et in filium conroborasti tibt, Here the words which Tyconius 
has rendered into Latin mean nothing in Greek, and there- 
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fore invite the emendation which they have received in 
the LXX texts, but agree verbally with the Hebrew, 
And so, as Mr. Burkitt says, it is difficult not to believe that 
the common text contains an interpolation intended to make 
sense, especially when in other cases the African version has 
been several times found to be right where the best Greek 
manuscripts have gone wrong. One more illustration of the 
fact that the Old Latin text is, at any rate occasionally, free 
from mistakes which have found their way into all our Greek 
manuscripts may be given from Ezekiel xxviii. 7. Here all 
the LXX manuscripts read orpwcover, and with them Jerome 
renders humiliabunt. The Hebrew word which the R.V, 
renders ‘ they shall defile’ might be represented by Be8nro- 
govot—so Theodotion and the other Greek translators and 
Jerome (folluent) render it—or by tp@covcr, but not by 
otpwcover. Here the Old Latin of the Weingarten MS, 
Tyconius, and the Egyptian versions agree in supporting 
tpwcovet. It is, therefore, a very fair inference that though 
tpwcovet has disappeared from all the Greek manuscripts, it 
is the right reading, of which the LXX orpa@coveris a corrup- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there are readings in the Old Latin 
which are clearly due to mistaken renderings of the Greek, 
Many such are collected by the editors of the different texts, 
and by Ziegler in his careful monograph on the Latin trans- 
lations of the Bible before Jerome. Thus Robert, in his pre- 
face to the Lyons Pentateuch, mentions such confusions as 
réumw and érrw, resulting in the translation of missum 
instead of coctum, or xpi and Kaip@, or wiotns and troris, 
giving the rendering potu terre where it ought to be pingue- 
dine, or some word meaning fruitfulness. Sometimes the 
mistake seems due to a misreading of the uncial Greek; 
thus we find edpos (width) and yipos (circle) confounded 
owing to the resemblance of the initial letters. Sometimes 
the rendering is inexplicable, as when ris cepddrzws (fine 
flour) is translated by mzsericordig. Sometimes the render- 
ing betrays an ignorance of Greek, as when ornAnp is trans- 
lated by stantem. Ranke, too, at the end of his Par Palim- 
psestorum Whirceburgensium, collects a number of similar 
instances ; thus, for example, there are many differences due 
to misdivision of the Greek words, as in Exodus xli., where 
the Greek voupnvia orjoces thy oxnvny is translated as if it 
were voupnvias Tijs eis Thy oxnvnv, and so the verb ornoes- 
has altogether disappeared in the translation. 

One more instance may be taken from Ranke. Ip 
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Lam. iii. 30 the Greek is ‘he shall give his cheek to the 
smiter’—r@ atovri—which the Wiirzburg MS. renders 
dabit puer. Ranke remarks, in conclusion: ‘ Although in 
other places he may show a certain praiseworthy skill in the 
Greek language, the man who makes such mistakes may 
rightly be said to be some way from being a good Greek 
scholar. Perhaps the most ridiculous mistranslation is that 
which was found in Job xxxviii. 39: ‘Wilt thou hunt the 
prey for the lions ?’—or, as in the Greek, @npedoers 52 Aéover 
Bopdv. This appeared in the Latin, but only in the very 
oldest and unrevised Old Latin, as ‘ ¢u capies Leosiboram,’ as 
though Leosibora were the name of an animal. Well might 
Jerome characterize the word as ‘ridiculous.’ It would be 
possible to illustrate at greater length alike the excellencies 
and the defects of the rendering into Latin to show how, as 
in other versions, words have been incorporated from the 
Greek, and in later recensions disappeared, and how the one 
language has in different ways affected the style and syntax 
of the other. But what has been said must suffice. 

We must pass on to try and see something of the relation 
of the Latin manuscripts to the underlying Greek text. In 
this Ceriani and Lagarde have led the way, but as yet we 
have not advanced very far. We may say, in general, what 
M. Robert said of the Lyons Pentateuch : ‘On a very close 
comparison of the Latin and the Greek, I have been brought 
to recognize that in reality the Greek text which the trans- 
lator has used does not answer exactly to any of the versions 
known to us to-day.’ But we can get a little further than 
that. He points out, on the authority of M. Omont, that in 
four books of the Pentateuch the Greek basis is to be found 
in some manuscript of the family of Codex A, while the text 
of Leviticus goes back to a manuscript of the type of Codex B. 
May not we argue, incidentally, that such a difference in- 
dicates the great antiquity of the Latin version, as going 
back to a time when the translation was made from different 
manuscripts of the separate books, even within a group of 
books like the Pentateuch. But M. Robert selects the text 
of A to print in parallel columns with the Latin, and one 
may certainly go through very many verses without finding 
any striking deviation. Similarly, M. Berger says of Job, 
‘the ancient version which formed the basis of Jerome’s 
revision agrees closely with A.’ So, of the Prophets, Cornill 
says that the Old Latin represents a better and earlier form 
of the Alexandrian recension than A, so that he connects it 
with the same family of text, while Ranke is inclined to say 
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that it goes with B against A. To go back to the Penta- 
teuch, Ranke has carefully examined the evidence afforded 
by the Wiirzburg fragments, and his general conclusion is that 
of the Greek uncial manuscripts the Codex Ambrosianus is 
the one which has most points of agreement with the Latin 
version. But it seems to be impossible to generalize in this 
way, even for a section which may ordinarily be treated 
together, like the Pentateuch. We have already seen this 
in the case of the Lyons MS. There is the same difficulty 
in regard to the Wiirzburg fragments. The following are 
Mr. Kennedy’s results: ‘On the whole the Wiirzburg MS. 
comes closest to the ‘Cotton’ Genesis, but the Bodleian E 
also finds a place. There are distinct traces, in addition, of 
Lucianic readings, and the Palestinian recension is not 
wanting.’ In the next book—Exodus—there is the same 
eclectic character, for the manuscript ‘ shows an intimate rela- 
tion with A. F., and also with Hesychius, but there is also a 
Lucianic strain throughout.’ It is unnecessary to go in 
detail through the books of the Pentateuch. In the books 
of Samuel and Kings there are, to speak generally, two 
types of text—one represented by B, and also less exactly, 
because of its interpolations, by A ; the other is the so-called 
recension of Lucian. Now Ceriani, and after him Vercellone, 
has pointed out that there is a close relation between the Old 
Latin and Lucian’s recension as contained in H. and P., 19, 
82, 103, 108. But the evidence collected by Dr. Driver, in 
his book on the text of Samuel, proves that this relation is 
not one of identity, for the Old Latin shows sometimes a 
connexion with manuscripts which do not contain Lucian’s 
recension, and so the true account seems to be that the Old 
Latin represents one of the Greek texts on which the recen- 
sion of Lucian is based. Dr. Driver has collected a number 
of instances in which the Old Latin agrees with Lucian’s 
text as represented by the manuscripts just mentioned. He 
has also marked cases where this common text is found in 
other manuscripts in the Greek as well as in those identified 
with Lucian’s recension. Thus, in 1 Sam. vi. 12, the Vienna 
fragment, reading im viam rectam, agrees with the words 
év tpi évOela, which is the text only of the Lucianic re- 
cension ; so, again, in 1 Sam. xiv. 14, the Latin and Lucian 
agree in reading mwetpoBodos. On the other hand, there are 
also cases where the Latin and Lucian agree against the 
text of B, and the reading is supported by manuscripts out- 
side the Lucianic group. Quite a large number of these are 
quoted in the work just referred to. Thus, in 1 Sam. ii. 15, 
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Lucian and the Old Latin agree in adding to the text of B 
the words ante Dominum, but évamiov Kupiov is found not 
only in the Lucianic manuscripts, but in a number of others 
as well. 

Here again, however, it has to be noticed that although 
there is a very definite and marked connexion with Lucian’s 
recension, so, on the other hand, it is impossible to ignore 
the points which A has in common with the old Latin, and 
A is connected closely by Cornill with the Hesychian recen- 
sion, at any rate in the Prophets, so that in these books, as in 
the Pentateuch, the Old Latin has points of connexion both 
with the recension of Hesychius and with that of Lucian. 
So, again, the Old Latin has points in common with B, or the 
Palestinian recension, and against Lucian. Thus, in 1 Sam. iv. 
12, the Vienna MS. has e¢ cucurrit with A and B, while Lucian 
has cal %puyev ; so again, at 2 Sam. xviii. 9, the Vienna MS. 
(with A and B) reads et occurrit Absalom ; here Lucian’s text 
is cal Rv péyas’ABoaddp. On the other hand, at 1 Sam. xiv. 
20 the Vienna Old Latin reads et exclamavit. A agrees with 
this in reading «ai dveBoncev, while here B goes with the 
Lucianic recension, and reads xal dvé8y. It is useless 
further to multiply passages to establish the thoroughly 
eclectic character of the Old Latin in the books of Samuel 
and Kings, as in the Pentateuch ; and it must be observed 
further that this composite text is found not in different 
manuscripts of the Old Latin, but in one and the same 
manuscript. 

In regard to the Old Latin of the prophets, we have no 
more clear delimitations to record. There is, on the whole, 
a general agreement between the two chief Latin manuscripts, 
and Cornill has noticed many points of affinity between them 
both and the text of A. The points in which they differ are 
probably to be explained by the fact that they have been 
revised from Greek manuscripts containing different recen- 
sions of text. We may, perhaps, best show the importance 
of the Old Latin in the prophets by stating the five points in 
which Mr. Burkitt sums up what we may learn from this 
version of the prophets. 

(1) The Old Latin brings us the best independent proof 
that the Hexaplar signs introduced by Origen can be relied 
on for the reconstruction of the LXX. 

(2) The Old Latin, together with the Hexaplar text, 
often agrees as to omission with the text of B. 

(3) The same authorities—the Old Latin and the 
Hexaplar—convict B here and there of interpolation, 
especially in Isaiah. 
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(4) We find that the Old Latin sometimes supports 
Lucianic readings, but in the purest type of it, such as that 
found in Tyconius, there is no trace of the numerous con- 
flations and interpolations found in Lucianic manuscripts. 

(5) There are renderings found in the Old Latin repre- 
senting Greek readings which have disappeared from every 
known Greek manuscript, but which, by comparison with 
the Hebrew, are shown to preserve the genuine text of the 
LXX, from which the readings of our present Greek manu- 
scripts are corruptions. In these passages the Old Latin 
is sometimes, but not always, supported by one or both 
Egyptian versions. 

Of the value of a version which is capable of yielding 
such results there can be no question. There are few losses 
which must be so generally deplored by those interested in 
the textual criticism of the Old Testament, and especially of 
the LXX, as the almost universal disappearance of the Old 
Latin. There is, however, enough in what remains to tax 
the patience and exercise the ingenuity of scholars, and, may 
we not add, to reward the efforts which will be necessary 
before anything like a complete and consistent account can 
be given of this ancient version, and the changes through 
which it has passed. 

Considerations of space have made it impossible to 
examine three other important points in connexion with the 
Old Latin. The first is the meaning to be given to the ex- 
pression ‘ Itala,’ of which Mr. Burkitt has a new and striking 
explanation when he identifies it with Jerome’s text. The 
second is the Latinity of the Latin versions, which has 
attracted so much careful work, especially in the Archiv fir 
lateinische Lexicographie. The third is the nature of 
Jerome’s revision, and the question what manuscripts he used. 
It is, perhaps, useless to hope for certain solutions of these 
and similar problems, but enough has been said to indicate 
the present position of students in regard to the accumulation 
and arrangement of the material afforded by the Old Latin 
version, and the relation in which it stands to different parts 
of the Greek Old Testament text. The tentative and vague 
results at present reached are, perhaps, the best guarantee 
that the door will not be prematurely closed on any theories 
which may offer a better or more complete explanation of 
the complex phenomena presented by the fragments of the 
version which have survived. 
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Art. IX.—SUSAN FERRIER’S LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier, 1782-1854. 
Based on her Private Correspondence in the possession of, 
and collected by, her Grand-Nephew JOHN FERRIER. 
Edited by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. With Portraits. (London, 1898.) 


IT was quite superfluous for the editor of Susan Ferrier’s 
Memoir and Correspondence to commence his work with an 
apology, or to plead that biography is an indispensable 
element in the sphere of literature. A modern biographer 
necessarily incurs a certain risk by entering upon a field 
already largely crowded, but we do not agree that he labours 
under any preliminary disadvantage as compared with other 
literary workers, and if his subject be well selected and wisely 
handled there is none that can command wider interest. In 
the present instance the author has successfully avoided the 
faults which have specially tended to bring biography into 
disrepute by inserting nothing which could ‘give pain to the 
living or in any way deface or degrade the memory of the 
dead.’ His own contribution to the memoir is at once con- 
cise and ample, giving such details only as are necessary to 
place the portrait which Susan Ferrier draws of herself in 
intelligible perspective, whilst brief footnotes explain who 
are the persons referred to in her correspondence. We can, 
indeed, cordially congratulate Mr. Doyle on having steered 
very happily between the two extremes into which the modern 
editor is liable to fall—the airy nonchalance which leaves 
material points unexplained and the profuse commentary 
which more than overloads the text. On the further question 
which Mr. Doyle discusses, whether special inexpediency 
attaches to revealing the private life of authors, whilst we 
agree with his assertion that ‘the most attractive, if not in- 
trinsically the best, products of the human mind can seldom 
be fully understood unless we know something of the soil and 
atmosphere in which they grew,’ we still hold that an 
acquaintance with the follies and imperfections of a writer 
may, and often does, mar the pleasure and the profit with 
which we read his works. The spectacle, for example, of a 
keen satirist displaying more than average weakness and lack 
of self-control can hardly fail to dull the edge of his keenest 
strokes of ridicule, and in every case a degree of hazard does 
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attach to the exposure in undress of an idol which has hitherto 
been only seen publicly in state uniform. 

Whatever danger had to be incurred through revealing 
the private life of an author whose works have won wide 
acceptance could be hazarded without hesitation in the case 
of Susan Ferrier. In contrast with the morbid and too often 
prurient temperament of the modern woman the whole tone 
of Susan Ferrier’s mind was essentially healthy and sweet. 
Her earlier letters are uniformly bright and cheerful, sparkling 
with a ready wit and ‘ with singular humanities and genialities,’ 
in Carlylesque phrase shining through them; and if a more 
chastened spirit pervades her later correspondence, when 
years of anxious nursing and constant ill-health had sobered 
the vivacity of younger womanhood, they are uniformly dis- 
tinguished by a tone of unrepining contentment, and by deep 
though unobtrusive piety. No peevish complaining, no spark 
of jealousy, no murmur escapes her as she leads her solitary 
life—she, so fitted once to shine in society and so brilliant in 
conversation, but now often almost speechless and at times 
nearly blind. It would be hard to meet with a braver woman 
bearing stoutly her burden alone, and refusing to let her 
troubles and infirmities cast a shadow over the lives of others. 
Under what conditions this victory over outward circum- 
stances was gained—its genesis, deep laid in hereditary man- 
fulness and self-respect, its gradual development in the course 
of circumstances that made up an uneventful life, and its final 
triumph in the well-founded hope that illumined the dark 
passage of entrance into rest—all these are clearly unfolded 
to the reader who has insight to discern them in Mr. Doyle’s 
interesting volume. 

Susan Ferrier came of a good stock. On her father’s side 
she was descended from Captain Sandilands Hamilton, who 
had served in thirteen campaigns under Marlborough, and 
from a family of small lairds in Renfrewshire who were 
models of simplicity, industry, and integrity. Besides the 
native shrewdness of his race James Ferrier! displayed from 
very early childhood a tenacity of purpose and a tone of lofty 
honour that were of good augury for his after career. One 
example is too remarkable to be passed over. His uncle 
Major Hamilton, having been suddenly recalled to his regi- 
ment, executed a deed empowering his nephew, who was still 
under age, to act for him and appointed him his heir; but 
upon the Major’s death, which occurred shortly after, the 
nephew cancelled every document in his own favour and 

? The father of Susan. 
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allowed the law to take its course. He never, added his wife, 
spoke of this ; it would have been most unlike him if he had. 
The sacrifice was not trifling for a young man whose allow- 
ance from his entrance into a lawyer’s office was ten pounds 
a year, ‘and with that and his own earnings he not only 
supported himself respectably, but as these increased he pro- 
cured masters for such branches of education as he had not 
hitherto had opportunities of acquiring’ (p. 10). At the age 
of twenty-three James Ferrier married Helen Coutts, a 
farmer’s daughter, who had come to reside with her aunt the 
Hon. Mrs. Maitland in Edinburgh, and whose sole endow- 
ments were virtue, beauty, and sweetness of character. 
Although James Ferrier’s master, Mr. Campbell, of Succoth, 
was then at the head of his profession, the position of a 
lawyer's clerk with a penniless wife and an increasing family 
involved severe struggles and privations ; yet he worked on 
undauntedly and qualified himself to take his place in the 
highest grade in the Scotch law courts. 

Life in Edinburgh in those days was strangely different 
from the conditions which now obtain in the Scotch capital. 
Upon their marriage the Ferriers at first shared Mrs. Mait- 
land’s small house in the Canongate, and ‘it was considered 
a great elevation when he took possession of a flat in Lady 
Stairs Close, just vacated by Sir James Pulteney and his wife, 
Lady Bath. “I have often heard him mention this as a fact 
which would appear almost incredible to a future generation, 
as the situation is now one of the most beggarly description ”’ 
(p. 11). So limited was the accommodation which the modern 
Athens then supplied that Mr. Campbell, James Ferrier’s em- 
ployer and one of the first solicitors in Edinburgh, lived in a 
flat in St. James’s Court, where all his business was carried 
on and his numerous family resided. The room in which he 
wrote had no fireplace, and when the Duke of Argyll or any 
of his principal clients dined with him their only drawing- 
room was Mr. and Mrs. Campbell’s bedroom. Of the early 
married life of James Ferrier and the education of his ten 
children we learn nothing from the J/emoir, save that three of 
the six sons followed the profession of their father, and the 
other three obtained commissions in the army, whilst all the 
daughters married, and that well, in modern parlance, save 
Susan, who was the youngest and who, at the commencement 
of the correspondence, having lost her mother, was mistress 
of her father’s house. In her days of youth and vivacity she 
was ‘dark, tall, and handsome, a most attractive personality 
and a brilliant. conversationalist ; the centre of a brilliant 
coterie in Edinburgh.’ 
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Social life in Edinburgh in the days of Cockburn and 
Jeffrey has been described in conflicting terms according to 
the temper and prepossessions of the observer, but all agree 
that its atmosphere was keen and vigorous; that it was 
neither prosaic nor provincial, and that if it moved in a limited 
sphere of recurrent persons and incidents it was distinguished 
by marked intellectual ability and by the intermixture of a 
singular race of Scotch old ladies portrayed by Lord Cock. 
burn 

‘as merry even in solitude, very resolute, indifferent about the modes 
and habits of the modern world and adhering to their own ways, so 
as to stand out like primitive rocks above ordinary society ... They 
all dressed and spoke and did exactly as they chose ; their language, 
like their habits, entirely Scotch, but without any other vulgarity than 
that which perfect naturalness is sometimes mistaken for’ (p. 18). 


It was amidst surroundings which included such original 
characters as these that Susan Ferrier’s earlier years were 
passed, and it is to this source that we may trace the originals 
who served as models for the after creations of her genius. 
In the dead, if smooth, level of modern life how one is 
tempted to long for something of the picturesque individuality 
of that by-gone time ; for the breezy and light-hearted free- 
dom which was not for ever hampered by conventionalities ; 
for the constant and cordial hospitality which without parade 
and undue expense fostered simple living and high thinking. 
A typical example is supplied in Miss Marie Trotter, a tall, 
stately dame, who dressed in almost masculine attire and 
would walk ten miles at a stretch, but with considerable 
mental gifts, and given only to entertain people of mind and 
intellect. With but limited means, and penurious in little 
things, she would trust no bank with her money, but kept 
her notes in a bag that hung on her dressing-glass and her 
other money in two open white bowls. How she could use 
it on occasion may be learned from the following story told 
by her niece Mrs. Cunninghame : 


‘One day, in the course of conversation, she said to her niece, 
“Do ye ken, Margaret, that Mrs. Thomas R—— is dead? I was 
gaun by the door this morning and thought I would just look in and 
speer for her. She was very near her end, but quite sensible, and 
expressed her gratitude to God for what He had done for her 
and her fatherless bairns. She said ‘she was leaving a large young 
family with very small means, but she had that trust in 7m that they 
would not be forsaken and that He would provide for them.’ Now, 
Margaret, ye’ll tell Peggy to bring down the green silk bag that hangs 
on the corner of my looking-glass, and ye’ll tak twa thousand pounds 
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out o’ it and gi’e it to Walter Ferrier for behoof of thae orphan 
bairns ; it will fit out the laddies, and be something to the lassies. I 
want to make good the words ‘that God wad provide for them,’ for 
what else was I sent that way this morning, but as a humble instru- 
ment in His hands?’ (p. 19.) 
















In no less marked contrast to the feeling prevalent in the 
present day was Susan Ferrier’s dread of publicity and her 
unfeigned shrinking from the fame, as much as from the 
responsibility, of authorship. Her desire for secrecy was by 
no means solely inspired by fear of the wrath which she 
might incur from those who recognized their own portraits on 
her vivid canvas. Female authorship was held in fierce dis- 
esteem in the circle in which she lived. ‘One thing,’ she 
writes to Miss Clavering, ‘let me entreat of you: if we engage 
in this undertaking let it be kept a profound secret from every 
human being. If I was suspected of being accessory to such 
foul deeds my brothers and sisters would murder me, and 
my father bury me alive.’ Again, when writing to Lady 
Charlotte Bury, ‘Should my book be ever published how 
shall I get a copy sent to you? And, dear, will you sever, 
never say to anybody that it is mine, and commit this epistle 
to the flames and not leave it lying about?’ Nor was this 
anxiety prompted by any fear that her first attempt might 
prove a failure. After the success of Marriage was assured 
and Blackwood had promised to pay a thousand pounds for 
its successor, Susan Ferrier was as urgent as ever in imposing 
silence upon all who shared her secret. 


‘All I require,’ she wrote to her sister Mrs. Kinloch, ‘of my 
friends is to answer impertinent interrogatories by saying that as 7 
don’t acknowledge it’ (Zhe Inheritance) ‘no one else has a right to 
say it’s mine . . . I never will avow myself, and nothing can hurt 
or offend me so much as any of my friends doing it for me. This is 
not fagon de parler, but my real and unalterable feeling. I could not 
bear the fuss of authorism’ (pp. 177, 178). 



















































































































































































The first suggestion of Marriage came from Miss Claver- 
ing, who proposed that they should write a joint story; and 
it is worth notice how clearly from the outset Miss Ferrier 
defined the principles on which her work would be based : 


‘Your proposals,’ she wrote, ‘flatter and delight me, but how, in 
the name of postage, are we to transport our brains to and fro? I 
suppose we’d be pawning our flannel petticoats to bring about our 
heroine’s marriage, and lying on straw to give her Christian burial. 
Part of your plot I like much, some not quite so well—for example, 
it wants a moral ... Now I don’t think, like all penny-book manu- 
facturers, that ’tis absolutely necessary that the good boys and girls 
VOL. LIL—NO. CIIL. M 
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should be rewarded, and the naughty ones punished. Yet, I think, 







































I 
where there is much tribulation, ’tis fitter it should be the consequence ic 
rather than the cause of misconduct or frailty. You'll say that rule C 
is absurd, inasmuch as it is not observed in human life; that I o 
allow, but we know the inflictions of Providence are for wise pur- 
poses, therefore our reason willingly submits to them. But as the ny 
only good purpose of a book is to inculcate morality, and convey ¢] 
some lesson of instruction as well as delight, I do not see that what an 
is called a good moral can be dispensed with in a work of fiction.’ 1% 

After apologizing for the freedom with which she has - 
criticized Miss Clavering’s outline of her story and insisting | 
that such freedom is absolutely necessary and must be the 
chief article of their creed in the cause in which they were att 
about to embark, Miss Ferrier continues : th: 

‘I shall make no apologies (since they must be banished from 
our code of laws) for sending you a hasty and imperfect sketch of all | 
what I think might be wrought up to a tolerable form. I do not mu 
recollect ever to have seen the sudden transition of a high-bred illit 
English beauty, who thinks she can sacrifice all for love, to an un- part 
comfortable solitary Highland dwelling among tall red-haired sisters for 
and grim-faced aunts. Don’t you think this would make a good poli 
opening of the piece? Suppose each of us try our hands on it ; the wild 
moral to be deduced from that is to warn all young ladies against esse 
runaway matches, and the character and fate of the two sisters would disc 
be unexceptionable’ (pp. 75, 76). struc 

In subsequent letters the scheme was more fully unfolded, 
but it soon became evident that a joint production was im- spok 
practicable. The distance by which the two friends were ciati 
separated and the prohibitory charges then imposed by the rom: 
post office were a barrier to rapid and constant communica- riage 
tion which it is now difficult to realize. As yet letter-writing Lady 
was one of the fine arts, of which it would be hard to meet ee 
with brighter examples than Susan Ferrier’s correspondence really 
at this period. Easy, flowing, swift, and sparkling, she runs thoug 
on like a merry madcap and yet mingles rare good sense and § ears f 
sound judgment with her unrestrained torrents of fun. On it mu: 
one occasion she thus accounts for the rapidity and fearless- B %¢our 
ness of her letters : With 

‘In vain dost thou hope to overwhelm me with torrents of ink, § letter 
to strike terror into my soul with the point of thy pen, or to smother § had o 
me in a sheet of foolscap. Even in thy hands these enemies of § clared 
destruction have no terrors for me. For know I am descended from ff king ¢ 
arace of Scribes ; I was born amidst briefs and deeds ; I was nur- TI 
tured upon ink ; my pap spoon was the stump of an old pen, my ;, fe 
christening suit was a reclaiming petition, and my cradle a paper he XZ 






poke’ (pp. 81-2). 
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But despite the cordial intimacy between the two girls their 
ideas were too widely diverse for united action. Miss 
Clavering’s love for the horrible and the astonishing did not 
commend itself to her friend, who roundly declared she 


‘would not enter into any of her raw head and bloody schemes.’ 
‘I would not,’ she adds, ‘even read a book that had a spectre in it, 
and as for committing a mysterious and most foul murder, I declare 
I'd rather take a dose of asafcetida : so don’t flatter yourself with the 
hope of associating me with your crimes and iniquities. I'll be 
partner in none of your bloody purposes’ (pp. 87-8). 





Susan Ferrier’s conception of the responsibilities that 
attach to the writing of fiction was of a different order from 
that of her friend. 


‘ You,’ she writes, ‘ who are learned and witty and wise, and know 
all about the world, may pick and choose your country, and be as 
much at home in one as in another, but for a poor, unlettered, 
illiterate, unskilful wight like me, what figure should I make in foreign 
parts! . . . You may laugh at the idea of its being at all necessary 
for the writer of a romance to be versed in the history natural and 
political, the modes, manners, customs, &c., of the country where its 
wild and wanton freaks are to be played, but I consider it as most 
essentially so, as nothing disgusts an ordinary reader more than a 
discovery of the ignorance of the author who is pretending to in- 
struct and amuse him’ (pp. 85-6). 


Miss Clavering on her side reciprocated her friend’s out- 
spoken criticism, and displayed greater ability in her appre- 
ciations of Susan Ferrier’s work than in either her own 
romances or in the chapter which she contributed to War- 
riage. From the outset she was delighted with the creation of 
Lady McLaughlan. 


‘ The sort of character was totally unexpected by me, and I was 
really quite transported with her. I love poor Sir Sampson vastly, 
though it is impossible in the presence of his lady to have eyes or 
ears for any one else. . . . You must not think of altering her and 
it must all go forth in the world ; neither must the Missies upon any 
account be changed’ (p. 103). 


With pardonable exaggeration she writes in a subsequent 
letter an account of the effect which the reading of Marriage 
had on her companion, Lady Charlotte Campbell, who de- 
clared it without the least exception the cleverest thing of the 
kind that ever was written, ‘far surpassing Fielding’ | 

This unrestrained admiration did not prevent Miss Claver- 
ing from offering sensible and candid criticism, and although 
the Memoir contains only a portion of their voluminous 
M2 
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correspondence there is one letter, dated May 10, 1813, 
which proves that if Miss Clavering’s direct share in Mar- 
viage was limited to the dull episode of the history of 
Mrs. Douglas, given in chapter xiv., she yet contributed 
greatly to the unfailing vivacity and brightness of the narra- 
tive. 

‘I don’t like,’ she wrote, ‘those high life conversations ; they are 
a sort of thing by consent handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in novels, but have little or no groundwork in truth ; and the 
first part of the book will please because the scenes are original i ina 
book and taken from nature. These you wish now to add could at 
best but amuse by putting one in mind of other novels, not by re- 
calling to anybody what they ever saw or heard in real life. What 
you have written I like very well except the speech of the Duchess 
of M., which is the style of conversation of duchesses only in novels. 
Far from giving occasion to describe character, I know nothing more 
insipid or uniform than fashionable manners and conversation, and 
to attribute designs to them from their conduct is ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred quite a mistake. These polished individuals, 
smoothed down by continual jostling and propinguity, have not the 
characteristic traits that fit them to be drawn, and a true picture of 
the fashionable society of London would be very dull. Miss Edge- 
worth fails in this, even the personages too plainly move @ ressorts 
worked by the author. . Will you have patience to hear my other 
remark, which is that I ‘disapprove very decidedly of Frenchifying 
Lady Ju’s conversation? It puts me in mind of plays and novels 
innumerable, though I cannot exactly designate them, and does not 
the least paint real life to me. It is not, nor has been, I'll answer 
for it, the least the mode this century (I cannot answer for the last), 
and it looks more like an affectation in the author than in the per- 
sonages he draws’ (pp. 115-6). 


Whether such unsparing frankness was invariably welcome 
may reasonably enough be doubted, as we hear of Miss 
Ferrier’s being piqued at some of Miss Clavering’s remarks. 
But the reader of Marriage will acknowledge that its 
author did not fail to profit by advice which might have at 
the moment been scarcely palatable, and any cloud which 
overshadowed this intimate friendship was speedily dispersed. 
Susan Ferrier described herself as ‘proud and choleric,’ and 
her family are accused of being ‘always busy supporting 
their dignity.’ But the Clavering correspondence shows no 
more than the most transient coolness, and the full tide of 
banter and high spirits soon swells forth again. Consciously 
or unconsciously Susan Ferrier was ‘making herself’ by 
writing her columns of mingled banter and business, and all the 
exuberance which could perhaps have found no vent among 
her domestic cares ran out in her letters to Miss Clavering. 
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A single extract must serve as an illustration. The first 
seems to have been written after some slight break in the 
interchange of letters : 


‘I relent ; here is a letter for you, so dry your eyes, wipe your 
nose and promise to bea good child, and I shall forgive you for this 
time. I’m sure you must be very sorry for having displeased me, for 
I know my friendship is the only thing in the world you care about ; 
everything else compared to it is as cold porridge to turtlesoup. Tell 
me how you have sped in the long night of my silence. Did not 
the sun appear to you like an old coal basket, and the heavens as a 
wet blanket ? Was not the moon invisible to your weeping eyes? 
Were not the fields to your distempered fancy without verdure, and 
the boughs without blossoms? And did not the birds refuse to sing 
and the lambs to dance? Did not the wind seem sometimes to sigh 
and the dogs to howl? All these and a thousand such prodigies I 
know have appeared to you in the long interval of my silence ; but 
now the spell is broken, and all these fearful visions will vanish ; you 
will see the sun break out as yellow as your hair, and the moon shine 
as white as your hand ; the fields will grow as green as grass in De- 
cember, and the birds will dance waltzes all the way before you from 
the post office ; you will taste of five more dishes at dinner to testify 
your joy, and you will toss off an additional glass of ale in honour of 
every sentence I shall indite. You would hear how Lady Charlotte had 
tarried in this place ten days, but I got very little good of her. She was 
so cherchée and recherchée. She dined with me one day, however, and 
had John Wilson to show off with, and there arose a question whether 
a woman of a right way of thinking would not rather be stabbed as (sic) 
kicked by her husband. . . . I maintain there is but one crime a 
woman could never forgive in her husband, and that is a Aicking ! 
Did you ever read anything so exquisite as the new canto of Childe 
Harold? tis enough to make a woman fly into the arms of a 
tiger ; nothing but a kick could ever have hardened her heart against 
such genius’ (pp. 130-1). 


After much negotiation with Mr. Blackwood, who 
eventually secured the copyright for one hundred and fifty 
pounds, Marriage was published early in the year 1818, 
and was at once received with general approbation. Its 
crowning honour came in the mention of it by Sir Walter 
Scott, who as yet still preserved his incognito, in the epilogue 
to the Zales of my Landlord, as the work of a fellow labourer 
with himself well capable of gathering a harvest from the 
field of Scottish fiction. 

As for the authoress herself, she bore her triumph calmly 
enough. No trace of elation can be discovered in her cor- 
respondence, and she evidently esteemed at its true value the 
extravagant flattery which described her story as superior 
to those of the Great Unknown himself. Her mind was 
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absorbed in domestic cares and saddened by the failure of her 
father’s health. If the legend be true that during the old 
man’s illness she read her story through to him, concealing 
the manuscript behind his bed curtain, and that on its con- 
clusion he asked for another by the same author, as it was 
the best book she had ever brought him, we can believe she 
had no richer satisfaction than in her avowal of its authorship 
and in her father’s burst of proud and joyful tears. 

The literary interest of the Memoir culminates in the 
publication of Marriage. Its immediate and wide success 
naturally stimulated its author to attempt a second venture, 
and Mr. Blackwood urgently pressed her to lose no time 
in its production ; but at this point the correspondence 
with Miss Clavering fails, and we have no insight vouchsafed 
us into the original conception and gradual evolution of The 
Inheritance. Miss Ferrier was possibly by this time too con- 
scious of her powers to need further confidential counsel, and 
Mr. Blackwood’s unqualified commendation of the sheets 
entrusted to his perusal must have been an abundant stimulus 
and encouragement. ‘I have had more enjoyment,’ he writes, 
‘and pleasure in the progress of your work for the last twelve 
months than I have ever had in any that have passed 
through my hands’ (p. 173). 


‘You have introduced Uncle Adam most happily. . . . There 
is a hurried and breathless kind of interest in these last chapters 
which keeps the mind of the reader in almost as feverish a state as 
that of your heroine. She is indeed a heroine, and in my humble 
opinion the only one I recollect of in modern works that one would 
care much about’ (p. 173). 

‘ Lyndsay’s character rises in every new scene, and Gertrude’s 
feelings are admirably brought out. I have not the least doubt of 
your managing the Colonel with the same tact and winding up the 
whole story in a way that will, I am quite confident, place your work 
alongside of those of the author of Waveriey’ (p. 175). 


After an abortive negotiation with Mr. Murray the copy- 
right of Zhe Inheritance was sold to Mr. Blackwood for a 
thousand pounds, and its reception fully justified the pub- 
lisher’s high appreciation of its merits. It was held 
by a most competent judge to be ‘a more elaborate 
work than Marriage, better told, with greater variety, 
and displaying improved powers.’ Sir Walter Scott 
was greatly delighted with it, and spoke of it in the very 
highest terms. Mackenzie, author of The Man of Feeling, 
was equally enthusiastic in commending it. The Hon. Lord 
Murray, Lord Gwydyr, Jeffrey, and other notables, literary 
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and social, swelled the chorus. One correspondent asked 
permission to dramatize it for the stage. This is not the 
place to enter upon the comparative merits of the two stories ; 
but more mature criticism has not endorsed the verdict that 
The Inheritance is superior to Marriage. We suspect that 
this was also the popular discovery, as Mr. Blackwood seems 
to have been dissatisfied with its commercial results, and 
allowed Miss Ferrier’s next story to pass into other hands. 

The four years following the publication of The [nheritance 
were much clouded with anxiety over the failing health of 
Miss Ferrier’s father, who passed away early in 1829. Her 
brief memoir of him, written for the private perusal of one 
of his grandchildren, concludes in terms which testify to the 
deep and sincere piety alike of father and daughter : 


‘The duties of his office, whilst they afforded sufficient occupa- 
tion for his able and active mind, enabled him to devote more time 
than he had hitherto done to the most important of all studies, that 
of the Holy Scriptures,which formed the greater part of his daily read- 
ing during his declining years, and opened up to him clearer views 
of the Divine character than had ever been conveyed to his young 
mind by those with whom his early days had been passed. In the 
conviction of the sinfulness of man in his unrenewed state, and in 
the humble hope of the atoning merits of Him whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin, “ he departed this life January 18, 1829, aged eighty- 
six”’ (p. 12). 

The whole tone of Destiny, Miss Ferrier’s next and last 
work, which appeared the following year, was affected both 
by this great loss and other troubles. Her eyesight, which 
had long been imperfect, became so seriously affected that she 
journeyed to London in order to visit an oculist, who, how- 
ever, failed to give her material relief. Once more Mr. Black- 
wood was most encomiastic : 


‘I have read your manuscript with the most intense interest and 
delight. While the story is natural and easy in its progress, the 
characters have all your originality and force. .. . The MModerate 
minister is capital ; he is, one would say, the concentration of the 
excellencies of the class. The breed of these beasts is happily get- 
ting scarcer, and let us hope it will soon be extinct’ (p. 209). 


Nothwithstanding this unstinted praise Blackwood did not 
feel disposed to give the price which at Scott’s instigation 
Miss Ferrier demanded for Destiny, and it passed into 
Cadell’s hands for seventeen hundred pounds. The lady’s 
letters to her former publisher seem to have been dictated by 
some feeling of soreness, and to one of her correspondents 
she laments that she was guided rather by her heart than by 
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her hand in her disposal of The Jnheritance. It is difficult to 
read without some degree of regret the revival, after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, of a contention so long dead 
and buried, and which seems to have been in part occasioned 
by some remarks in Mrs. Oliphant’s History of a Publishing 
Firm. Was it really worth while to reopen in this way the 
old question, still unsettled, of the conflicting rights of pub- 
lishers and authors? Eventually, under conditions which are 
not explained, the copyright of all three works reverted to 
Miss Ferrier, and with her consent they were brought out by 
Mr. Bentley in his well-known series of standard novels, 

The chapter devoted to Susan Ferrier’s intercourse with 
Sir Walter Scott is somewhat thin and disappointing. The 
intimacy between the two families apparently arose from 
James Ferrier and Scott both holding seats at the table of 
the principal clerks of session, with the opportunities for 
mutual courtesies which such association naturally afforded. 
It was, however, at a late period in Scott’s career, and after 
her own father’s death, that the visits referred to in this 
correspondence were paid to Abbotsford, and Susan Ferrier 
has been severely taken to task for writing, ‘I often wished 
his noble faculties had been exercised on loftier themes than 
those which seemed to stir his very soul.’ That so kindly a 
wish should be branded ‘as pedantry and priggishness’ does 
not appear to us just or discriminating. To the great 
novelist’s charming qualities of mind and heart Miss Ferrier, 
in the pages before us, bears the most ample and grateful 
testimony. 


‘The great simplicity of character and unaffected affability of 
this astonishing man’s manners add infinite charms to his disposition, 
and he is as delightful as a private individual in society as he is 
supremely so in his works’ (p. 245). “Alas! the night cometh 
when no man can work,” as is the case with that mighty genius 
which seems now completely quenched ; well might he be styled “a 
bright and benignant luminary,” for while all deplore the loss of 
that bright intellect which has so long charmed a world, many will 
still more deeply lament the warm and steady friend whose kind, 
generous influence was ever freely diffused on all whom it could 
benefit’ (p. 255). 


Such quotations, and they could be largely extended, may 
suffice to prove how highly Susan Ferrier prized what she on 
one occasion declares is her chief happiness, viz. the privilege 
of seeing a good deal of the Great Unknown. 

And ‘if Miss Ferrier had her limitations her friend Sir 
Walter had his limitations also, which fully justified the 
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expression of her feelings concerning him which has been so 
harshly censured.. We wonder what her critic would have 
said had he met with such an appreciation as the following 
among Miss Ferrier’s remarks : 


‘He (Scott) had nothing of the martyr ; into no “dark region to 
slay monsters for us,” did he, either led or driven, venture down : 
his conquests were for his own behoof mainly, conquests over 
common market labour, and reckonable in good metallic coin of the 
realm. The thing he had faith in, except power, power of what 
sort soever, and even of the rudest sort, would be difficult to find 
out. One sees not that he believed in anything: nay, he did not 
even disbelieve ; but quietly acquiesced and made himself at home 
in a world of conventionalities ; the false, the semi-false and the 
true were alike true in this, that they were there, and had power in 
their hands more or less.’ 


Does the high authority of Carlyle make that legitimate 
criticism which in Miss Ferrier’s hands is pedantry and prig- 
gishness? And when we find the same acute critic writing, 
a few sentences before the passage just quoted, that Scott’s 
life was worldly, his ambitions were worldly, can we wonder 
if so genuine an admirer and a person of such fervent piety 
as Susan Ferrier should desire that Scott's noble faculties 
had been exercised on nobler themes ? 

The long concluding portion of Mr. Doyle’s book relating 
to Miss Ferrier’s later years might have been advantageously 
condensed by the omission of many letters of purely 
domestic interest. Indeed, the bulk of its contents seldom 
rises above the level of such ordinary intercourse as any 
well-educated and solitary woman would hold with the various 
members of her family. There is mention of passing events, 
like the entry of King George IV. into Edinburgh and 
the alarming outbreak of cholera in 1832; there is occa- 
sional allusion to notable books on their appearance, such as 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold ; there is some correspondence with 
Thorburn, the miniature painter, whom Miss Ferrier had 
known intimately before his reputation was made ; but there 
is no special critical insight in the chronicle of daily life as it 
flows on in its somewhat monotonous current. So much 
indeed the editor candidly allows, and we may in turn admit 
his claim that the correspondence is ‘thoroughly self-revealing 
and furnishes a self-drawn portrait, clear, wholesome, and 
unaffected in treatment.’ 

How great a change had passed over Miss Ferrier’s habits 
of thought is seen in the preface she wrote for The Jnhe- 
ritance, when first published (1840) in Bentley’s Standard 
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Series. It is too long to quote in full, but after asserting that 
the characters she had portrayed were not individual por- 
traits the writer proceeds, in terms well worthy of remem- 
brance in days when fiction exerts a greater influence than 
ever and incurs a correspondingly increased responsibility : 


‘With regard to the introduction of religious sentiments into 
works of fiction, there exists a difference of opinion which, in the 
absence of any authoritative command, leaves each free to act accord- 
ing to their own feelings and opinions. Viewing this life merely as the 
prelude to another state of existence, it does seem strange that the 
future should be wholly excluded from any representation of it even 
in its motley occurrences—scarcely less motley perhaps than the 
human mind itself. The author can only wish it had been her pro- 
vince to have raised plants of nobler growth in the wide field of 
Christian literature’ (p. 280). 


It was not until twelve years later, and only two years 
before her entrance into rest, that Miss Ferrier allowed her 
name to appear on the title-pages of Marriage, The Inhe- 
vitance, and Destiny. 

Upon any literary appreciation of Susan Ferrier’s work, 
or upon its combination of two distinct and discordant ele- 
ments, an almost boisterous humour and a serious, if conven- 
tional, sentimentality, we do not propose to enlarge. Mr. Doyle 
frankly admits, while claiming for her due honour as the 
author of an English classic, that she was absolutely devoid 
of the literary faculty, and in his elaborate comparison of 
her work with that of other women novelists he assigns to 
her with much nicety of discrimination her fitting place. For 
the woman, as revealed to us in these pages, it is impossible, 
we think, to hold other feelings than those of unfeigned admi- 
ration and respect ; and we close the Memoir with the fullest 
conviction that the tribute paid her by Lady Richardson, 
the most intimate of her friends, is not unduly exaggerated : 


‘ The wonderful vivacity she maintained in the midst of darkness 
and pain for so many years, the humour, wit and honesty of her 
character, as well as the Christian submission with which she bore 
her great privation and general discomfort, made every one who 
knew her desirous to alleviate the tediousness of her days: I used 
to read a great deal to her at one time, and I never left her darkened 
chamber without feeling that I had gained something better than the 
book we might be reading, from her quick perception of its faults 
and its beauties, and her unmerciful remarks on all that was mean 
and unworthy in conduct or expression’ (p. 339). 
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ART. X.—FRAZER’S ‘GOLDEN BOUGH’’ 


The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic and Religion. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (London, 1900.) 


THE second edition of The Golden Bough is not only enlarged, 
so as to be twice or more than twice as large as the first 
edition, it is ‘revised’ in the sense that some points are 
silently withdrawn which are no longer tenable, and others 
are introduced at considerable length, which Dr. Frazer had 
in mind when he published his first edition, but did not then 
deem it advisable to put forward. The effect produced on 
the mind of the reader is almost that of a new work, though 
the intention of the author has doubtless been the same 
throughout. The batteries which were masked in the first 
edition have now begun to speak ; and some readers of the 
earlier book may be taken by surprise, now that it ‘ returns of 
force to its own likeness, and they may, like Ithuriel, be 
‘half amazed.’ Or they may consider Dr. Frazer’s magazine 
to have exploded, 
‘as when a spark 

Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 

Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 

Against a rumoured war, the smutty grain, 

With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air.’ 


Dr. Frazer divides the history of man, from the earliest 
times we can surmise to the present day, into three periods. 
In the earliest period, according to Dr. Frazer, man was en- 
tirely without religion, even of the lowest and most rudimentary 
kind: he had no conception of anything supernatural what- 
ever. There were no beings superior to man, whom man 
could supplicate or cajole or compel to do for him things 
which were beyond his power to do. Everything which man 
wanted to do he believed he could do, without recourse to 
higher and more powerful beings; and he had no notion 
that there were any such beings. The ideas which led him 
to this belief in his own unaided powers were two in number : 
first, the idea that like produces like, and next the idea that 
control over any one thing which is associated with any other 
thing implies or involves control over both things. These 
two beliefs are now known as Mimetic and Sympathetic 
Magic ; but the word Magic is unfortunate, because it often 
implies control over supernatural beings, and in the first of 
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the three periods man had, according to Dr. Frazer, no con- 
ception that there were or could be superhuman beings or 
powers. Nevertheless Dr. Frazer can find no better word 
than Magic to describe the first of the three periods into 
which he divides the history of the human race. In the 
second of those three periods man, in some way not very 
clear, gets religion ; and this second period is therefore the 
age of Religion. In the third period man now is: it is the 
age of Science, which, according to Dr. Frazer, is something 
like the age of Magic, in that it ignores religion, but is 
superior to Magic, in that it really gives to man that power 
of controlling nature without resort to any supernatural 
being which Magic was erroneously supposed to bestow upon 
him. 

Inasmuch as religious belief still exists at the present day 
and is operative even in this scientific age, Dr. Frazer’s third 
period seems yet to be in the future and to belong to prophecy 
rather than to history. We will therefore set it aside. We 
are accordingly left with two periods, an age of Religion (and 
Science) and an earlier age of no religion. That earlier age 
has, of course, disappeared now. But according to Dr. Frazer 
the facts which testify to its original existence are ‘many 
and weighty.’ Unfortunately he does not, he says, produce 
‘the full force of the evidence. This seems to us a modest 
understatement of the case: he produces no evidence. He 
shows that the beliefs that like produces like, and that 
control of the part implies control of the whole, are wide- 
spread. We have no doubt that they have been universal. They 
have been held by men of all grades of religion, though they 
have nothing more to do with religion than has the better- 
established fact that two and two make four. The facts 
which testify to the existence of these beliefs from the earliest 
times are ‘many and weighty,’ but they tell us nothing 
about religion. From the fact that a man believes two and 
two make four, or like produces like, you cannot tell whether 
he has religious belief or not. If, therefore, we concede that 
in the first of Dr. Frazer’s periods man believed that like pro- 
duces like we can tell nothing from that as to his religious 
beliefs, and we certainly cannot infer that he had no religious 
belief. Until, therefore, ‘the full force of the evidence’ is 
produced we must be content to regard the first of Dr. 
Frazer’s three periods as one in which he alone has the right 
to believe. 

The'next question is how and why man, on Dr. Frazer's 
theory, came to believe in superhuman powers. Dr. Frazer's 
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reply is, we venture to suggest, not quite consistent with itself. 
On the one hand he says that the Sympathetic and Mimetic 
principles broke down altogether: whistling for a wind was 
mimetic but not effective. Man found the winds did not 
obey him, as he had for long vainly imagined they did. 
Therefore they must obey some superhuman personality, and 
to that personality man betook himself with prayers and 
sacrifice. On the other hand, according to Dr. Frazer, Sym- 
pathetic and Mimetic principles not only were, as we have just 
said, complete failures, but at the same time were also com- 
pletely successful, strange to say. Now, so long as they were 
supposed to be successful, there was no reason for man to be 
plunged into the depths of that despair which, according to 
Dr. Frazer, was the source of religion. As a matter of fact 
they are supposed to be successful even to the present day. 
Not only do millions of savages and semi-barbarians act on 
them with full belief in their efficacy, but according to Dr. 
Frazer they are the real tenets of the masses of civilized 
nations at the present day, in spite of the nominal accept- 
ance of religion. Indeed we gather that in his opinion 
these popular beliefs are here and now a serious danger not 
only to religion but to science. Yet at the same time, ac- 
cording to him, it was because these beliefs were fully re- 
cognized by people at large as delusions and failures that 
they were cast aside, and religion was invented to take their 
place. Until, therefore, Dr. Frazer shows that these beliefs 
were really cast aside we must withhold our assent to his 
theory. 

When Dr. Frazer has proved that disbelief in Sympathetic 
Magic was so universal that mankind were driven to invent 
religion, it will become necessary for him to explain the exist- 
ence of what he calls‘the magical man-god.’ This personage 
is one who is supposed, according to Dr. Frazer, to practise 
Sympathetic Magic so successfully that he is regarded as a 
god. The difficulty, of course, is that Sympathetic Magic is, 
on Dr. Frazer’s theory, universally recognized to be a 
disastrous failure, and yet at the same time is so successful 
that the practitioner of it is deemed to be a god. This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that Sympathetic Magic 
only flourished, according to Dr. Frazer, when the very idea 
of gods was as yet unknown to man. So long, therefore, 
as there were successful exponents of Sympathetic Magic 
nobody knew anything about gods ; and when people came 
to entertain the idea that there were gods they did so because 
Sympathetic Magic had become a recognized failure. On the 
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whole then we are inclined to think that Dr. Frazer has not 
yet given us any reason to believe in the existence of his 
‘magical man-god’; and we are not surprised to find that, 
after nearly eighty pages on Sympathetic Magic, Dr. Frazer 
is not going to insist on the ‘magical man-god’ in the pages 
that follow. 

But Dr. Frazer does insist on the ‘religious man-God,’ 
Unfortunately he does not give us any satisfactory account 
of the way in which man struggled out of his non-religious 
period into religion. Even if the Sympathetic Magic on 
which he relied during his non-religious period came to be 
regarded by him as a failure, we should like to know why he 
invented religion ; and if magic was not regarded by him as 
a failure, still more should we like to know it. But, in what- 
ever way he did it, man did eventually, according to Dr, 
Frazer, pass from the non-religious to the religious period, 
Apparently, at first, he must have become ‘animistic,’ and 
must have rushed into the extreme opposite to that which 
he had just left. From believing that everything was 
inanimate and mechanically obeyed the laws of Sympathetic 
Magic man came to believe that everything was animate ; 
but how he attained to animism Dr. Frazer does not explain, 
Still less does he explain why some things came to be con- 
sidered not merely to be alive but also to be Divine. Even if 
we grant, for the sake of argument, that Sympathetic Magic 
had been given up as a failure, and that for some reason or 
other—which is presumably clear to Dr. Frazer but is 
mysterious to us—man, because he had given up Sympathetic 
Magic, came to the conclusion that trees, rivers, clouds, &c., 
were alive, we still fail to understand what was the nature of 
the revolution by which animals, for instance, came to be 
worshipped. Let us suppose that in one age rivers were 
regarded as lifeless, and that in a subsequent age they were 
supposed to be alive like serpents, then by what process of 
inference from these propositions do we reach the conclusion 
that it is advisable to worship bears or any other kind of 
animal? Bears had always been supposed to be alive; why 
should they be worshipped because clouds also were now 
credited with life? Asa matter of fact Sympathetic Magic 
is used at the present day as a means to capture animals or 
to torture men. When, therefore, it is used to influence the 
sun or to make rain, the rain and the sun may be considered, 
and sometimes are considered, to be alive. In fine its use 
creates no presumption whatever that the objects on which it 
is used are regarded as lifeless ; nor does it cease to be used 
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neither. 
though he does not produce them, for believing that the 
facts which he ignores do not affect the truth of the conclu- 
sions which he reaches ; and on that assumption we shall 
proceed. Excluding, then, those natural phenomena which 
we have mentioned, and which have given rise to solar myths, 
dawn myths, &c., we find that the material with which Dr. 
Frazer deals consists of the worship of plants, animals, and 
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because the objects on which it is used are supposed to be 
animate. 

The fact seems to be that man, in all stages of evolution 
known to us, has recognized and does recognize the existence 
of a Will (or Wills) other than his and greater thanhis. We 
may either be content to accept this as an ultimate fact or 
we may endeavour to go behind it. Dr. Frazer has preferred 
the latter course, and has encountered two difficulties. The 
first is that the supposition of any such previous stage is 
purely conjectural, and the next is that the transition from 
that stage is inexplicable. Dr. Frazer’s theory is that, in 
that stage, man believed that like produces like, and that 
he was driven forward from that stage by the discovery that 
like does not always produce like. But the presence of that 
belief is not incompatible, and never has been incompatible, 
with religious belief. Nor is the discovery of its fallacious- 
ness essential to religious belief. 

But though Dr. Frazer does not give us any reason to 
believe in a non-religious period in the history of man, and 
though he does not give any satisfactory explanation of 
the way in which man came to believe in gods, still he 
is principally concerned with the religious period and the 
religious beliefs of man. There is, of course, scarcely any, 
if any, portion of the visible universe which man has not 
at one time or another identified with the invisible God ; 
and a complete account of man’s religious beliefs would 
have to consider and explain all these attempted identifi- 
cations. But Dr. Frazer’s present work does not profess 
to be a complete account. We cannot therefore expect a 
complete explanation from him. The sun, the moon, the 
stars, the sky, the earth, the seas, clouds, and winds have all 
been worshipped ; and the tale of their worship must have 
something to tell us—perchance something that is important 
and indispensable for any right comprehension or history of 
man’s beliefs. If we seek to make an induction on the sub- 


ject we ought either to include all the facts or to show that 


those which we cast aside are not relevant. Dr. Frazer does 


We are bound to assume that he has his reasons, 
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men regarded as gods. With regard to the worship of plants 
and animals he has little to tell us which in principle is new 
to the readers of Mannhardt and Robertson Smith, though 
the wealth of illustration brought to bear upon the subject 
is marvellous and deserves the fullest recognition and the 
greatest admiration. But the further facts and the additional 
illustrations given by Dr. Frazer do not carry us beyond the 
position previously occupied—that, for the most part annually, 
communion with the god is sought by means of a religious 
feast in which the worshippers partake of the plant or animal 
in which the god manifests himself. On this portion of Dr. 
Frazer’s work, therefore, we do not propose to dwell. The 
ideas on which it is based have been before the public for 
some years now, and they have been used for the history of 
religion by Robertson Smith, who has developed them on 
lines which Dr. Frazer does not follow. It is the new line 
struck by Dr. Frazer that we have to trace, and we have to 
warn our readers that the task will be unpleasant. 

We have therefore now, in order to follow Dr. Frazer’s 
argument, to set aside the worship of natural phenomena 
and the worship of plants and animals, and to confine our- 
selves to cases in which men are regarded as gods. We have 
further to note that such cases are rare, and that if we accept 
the explanation which Dr. Frazer seeks to put upon them we 
gather from it nothing to account for the worship of natural 
phenomena—of plants and of animals. His explanation, if we 
accept it, still leaves untouched and unexplained by far the 
largest and most numerous objects of worship. It has, there- 
fore, the disadvantage of deriving no support from Robertson 
Smith’s theory that in worship man seeks communion with 
God. Indeed, it is not communion with the gods but control 
over them which is, according to Dr. Frazer, the object at 
which man aims. If, therefore, we admit that in some 
instances man has sought this power we should still be 
entitled to claim these instances as pathological develop- 
ments, which, being morbid, are perversions of the religious 
instinct, and are in direct opposition to the normal attitude 
of man’s soul to the Being after whom it has groped and 
with whom it has sought communion. But it is precisely 
these morbid perversions which Dr. Frazer takes as the 
normal form of religion, and as the germ from which the 
Christian religion has developed. With the view that in 
religion man’s object has always been communion with God 
Dr. Frazer breaks. For it he substitutes his own idea that 
man’s object has been to exercise over Him exactly the same 
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control as the chemist exercises over chemicals when to 
effect his purpose he pours them from one vessel to another. 
From this idea of the attitude assumed by man to God Dr. 
Frazer derives the origin of Christianity as a religion. We 
shall not attempt to convince our readers that such an idea 
and such an attitude are religious, or to explain to Dr. 
Frazer that they are not. We simply note that the Golden 
Bough is termed on the title-page ‘A Study in Magic and 
Religion.’ 

Dr. Frazer has, of course, no difficulty in producing 
instances in which a human being is supposed to be ‘pos- 
sessed’ temporarily by a god; and he also produces some 
instances in which the possession is supposed to be not tem- 
porary but life-long. He quotes the instance of the King of 
Iddah, who told the English officers of the Niger Expedition : 
‘God made me after His own image; I am all the same as 
God ; and He appointed mea king.’ This, indeed, scarcely 
amounts to a claim to be a divinity, if to a claim to be ‘ pos- 
sessed,’ but Dr. Frazer remarks upon it: ‘A slight mental 
confusion may perhaps be detected in this utterance of the 
dark-skinned deity. But such confusion, or rather obscurity, 
is almost inseparable from any attempt to define with philo- 
sophic precision the profound mystery of incarnation.’ We 


have already alluded to the fact that pathological develop- 


ments of religion are possible, and do actually occur ; and we 


have suggested that they are not to betreated as normal. Dr. 


Frazer, however, treats them as normal. Consequently he 


gives an instance of a celebrated deity who at the present 
time is supposed to be incarnate ina Hindoo, and notes upon 
the fact: ‘It is melancholy to reflect that in our less liberal 
land the divine Swami would probably be consigned to the 
calm seclusion of a gaol or a madhouse. The difference 
between a god and a madman or acriminal is often merely 
a question of latitude and longitude.’ It is, we may remark, 
with gods of this kind that Dr. Frazer operates to construct 
his theory of the origin and growth of religion. Thus in the 
Punjaub there was twenty years ago ‘a wretched creature 
named Hakim Singh, who lived in extreme poverty and filth, 
and gave himself out to be a reincarnation of Jesus Christ, 
and offered to baptize the missionaries who attempted to 
argue with him. He proposed shortly to destroy the British 
Government, and to convert and conquer the world. Dr. 
Frazer’s comment on this is: ‘ How ill do such wild ravings 
and blasphemous pretensions contrast with the simple and 
sober claim of the carpenter of Nazareth to be the Creator 
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and Governor of the universe!’ The note of exclamation is 
Dr. Frazer's. 

We may, then, take it for granted that there have been 
men who have set up as gods and have been worshipped as 
gods who would more fittingly have been confined as lunatics, 
From this starting-point Dr. Frazer sets out to explain the 
genesis of some religions, and he proceeds subsequently to 
note and illustrate the fact that for various reasons men have 
in some cases preferred a violent death to the slow death of 
old age or disease. Where this barbarous custom has become 
established death is inflicted even when the victim would 
prefer to be allowed to live, and the headman or chief is not 
exempt from the custom of his tribe. We have next to 
assume that all the chiefs in question are ex officio gods, and 
we have to assume it because Dr. Frazer does not prove it. 
Then the situation is that chiefs who are gods (and therefore 
lunatics ?) and common people who are not are both put to 
death, voluntarily or non-voluntarily, on the approach of old 
age or disease. There is in this practice, which is almost 
certainly sporadic, nothing which is peculiar to the chief; it 
applies toall members of thetribe. The facts are not enough 
for Dr. Frazer’s purposes ; they explain the killing of ordinary 
tribesmen who are not gods in exactly the same way as the 
killing of chiefs whom we are to regard, ex hypothest, as gods, 
We must therefore abandon the facts. We must not only 
assume that chiefs are gods ; we must also assume that, when 
killed, they are not killed simply because all old people are 
killed off, but in order that their spirits may be transferred to 
some other human bodies which are young and healthy. 
There is not one shred of evidence to show that this assump- 
tion is either true or probable. On this assumption (and 
others) Dr. Frazer’s theory is built, and for it he admits that 
he can adduce no evidence. We must, therefore, dispense 
with evidence. Dr. Frazer’s conjecture is that men, having a 
god resident in their chief, were afraid that if the chief died 
the god would escape. Accordingly they killed the chief. 
Apparently the god did not escape when the chief died in 
this way, but was some how or other conveyed into some 
young and healthy person without being lost in transit. Such 
is Dr. Frazer’s mera conjectura. He conjectures that the chief 
in whom a god was resident was killed—the Divine King 
was slain—in order that the god might be transferred into the 
body of some younger and more healthy person or chief. 
Grant this to Dr. Frazer, and he will explain from it the 
Christian religion, so far as it is religion and not a system of 
morality. 
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But before we proceed to follow out this line of Dr. 
Frazer’s argument we must briefly notice some subordinate 
developments from it, which we have some difficulty in recon- 
ciling with it, but which are none the less important. Our 
difficulty lies in the interpretation and use which Dr. Frazer 
makes of such passages as Exodus xxii. 29 seg., ‘ The first- 
born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me. Likewise shalt 
thou do with thine oxen and with thy sheep.’ The firstlings 
of sheep, oxen, and goats were always sacrificed by the 
Hebrews ; the firstlings of men and of asses were generally 
redeemed. The redemption of the ass gives Dr. Frazer no 
trouble. He says: ‘The ass had to be redeemed, and the 
price of the redemption was a lamb which was burnt as a 
vicarious sacrifice instead of the ass, on the hypothesis, appa- 
rently, that roast lamb is likely to be more palatable to the 
Supreme Being than roast donkey.’ On the taste of Dr. 
Frazer's humour we have no comment to make. Presumably 
it advances his argument. That argument is that originally 
the Divine King. was killed in order that the god resident 
within him might some how or other be transferred or 
induced to transmigrate into a younger and more healthy 
person. It is sought to bring this pure hypothesis into con- 
nection with the Hebrew custom about firstlings. Dr. Frazer’s 
suggestion is that in Semitic lands the Divine King contrived 
to be allowed to kill his eldest son instead of himself; and 
that in course of time, instead of killing his eldest son, he 
took instead some condemned criminal and had him exe- 
cuted. Dr. Frazer also conjectures that at Babylon the 
criminal who perished on the cross (this mode of execution is 
not certain) or on the gallows died instead of the king (this, 
too, is not quite proved), and that this Babylonian custom 
may be a survival of the Semitic custom. . Subsequently, and 
inconsistently, he argues that the Semitic custom is borrowed 
from the Babylonian. 

This very hypothetical argument seems, however, not quite 
to cohere with Dr. Frazer’s previous conjectures. What they 
require for their support is some case in which the god resi- 
dent in a chief is transferred to the body of some other human 
being. What Dr. Frazer supposes himself to produce is a 
case in which the chief is not killed at all, and in which, 
therefore, there could be no transmigration of the god. The 
custom with regard to firstlings was not confined or peculiar 
to chiefs who were supposed to be gods, if any were, It 
applies to all members of the tribe, and not to chiefs only. 
Further, it is equally valid for the firstlings of sheep, oxen, 
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and goats. Obviously, therefore, the custom does not have 
its origin in any practice contrived for the purpose of trans- 
ferring a god from one human body to another, or from one 
animal to another. We cannot, even to suit the exigencies 
of Dr. Frazer’s argument, suppose that all eldest sons of 
all Hebrews, and all the first-born of Hebrew cattle, were 
gods. Or even if, like Dr. Frazer, we dismiss from view 
sheep, oxen, goats, asses, and the eldest sons of ordinary 
people, and if, like him, we ignore all firstlings but the eldest 
sons of chiefs, and grant, for the sake of argument, that a chief 
was a god, we cannot see how the slaughter of the chief’s son 
would enable the tribe to keep possession of the god. The 
object of Dr. Frazer’s unsupported hypothesis is to show why 
a chief, in whom a god is supposed to dwell, is put to death. 
By his hypothesis it is because the body of the chief is getting 
old and infirm; and if the chief died suddenly the god 
would escape and be lost to the tribe. Therefore a younger 
human being is procured, according to the hypothesis, the 
chief is killed, and, for some reason or other unknown, the 
god, instead of escaping into thin air, enters into the body of 
the younger human being already provided. But now, in the 
case under consideration, it is the younger human being who 
is killed, and not the chief. The god, therefore, has never left 
the body of the old chief, and the whole procedure of execut- 
ing the son or the condemned criminal is useless ; the god is 
not transferred to a younger and more healthy body ; and, if 
he were, the son or the criminal is executed, and the god, 
on Dr. Frazer’s hypothesis, would be lost. 

We are, therefore, unable to see in what way Dr. Frazer’s 
hypothesis is connected, or can be supposed by Dr. Frazer 
to be connected, with the Hebrew law about firstlings, or 
with the Babylonian criminal. Yet he concludes this portion 
of his argument with the remark: ‘The explanation here 
given of the custom of killing divine persons assumes, or at 
least is readily combined with, the idea that the soul of the 
slain divinity is transmitted to his successor.’ Unless every 
eldest son of every Hebrew man was a god, Dr. Frazer’s 
explanation does not apply; and if he was a slain divinity 
he had no successor into whom his soul could be transferred. 
We are therefore compelled to consider that this attempt to 
find in the Old Testament some support or instance of the 
killing of a Divine King, with a view to transferring the god 
in him to some younger and more vigorous person, breaks 
down. Weare also unable to see that the killing of a slave 
at Babylon fulfils Dr. Frazer’s purposes. Let us grant, for 
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the sake of argument, what has not been proved and is 
improbable, that the slave was killed instead of the king, and 
that the king was a divine king, still the god is not thereby 
induced or enabled to migrate from the king to some other 
person ; and unless a transmigration of the god is effected 
Dr. Frazer’s hypothesis, that the slave was killed to bring 
about the transmigration, fails to apply to the case. As a 
matter of fact a reference to Athenzus shows that at the 
festival in question slaves in all households took for a time 
the position of their masters. If we suppose that all slaves 
were killed at the end of the festival—a somewhat extrava- 
gant annual custom—we must suppose that all householders 
were gods, a somewhat extravagant supposition. If we 
suppose that in the royal household alone the slave was slain, 
then the slave was not slain in the place of his master and 
king. The slaying was no essential part of the custom ; and 
the feast did not require that any slave whatever should be 
slain. 

We have devoted a paragraph to this feast, Sacaea, .at 
Babylon, because it is the connecting link between two lines 
of Dr. Frazer’s argument. With one we have dealt. With 
the other we now proceed. This argument begins at Babylon 
and with a festival named Zakmuk. This festival was quite 
distinct from the Sacaea, but Dr. Frazer seeks to identify 
them. That is to say, he assumes that, though one was 
held in March and the other in July, they were identical. 
The object of thus confounding two distinct festivals is to 
enable Dr. Frazer to predicate of the one festival what he 
attempts but fails to prove of the other. He has attempted, 
but failed, to prove that at the Sacaea a slave was slain in 
lieu of the king, and that this slaughter was somehow 
designed or was originally intended as a means whereby a 
god resident in one human being was induced to migrate 
into another more healthy human being. But, as we have 
said, the god, according to the argument, was resident in the 
king. Killing a slave therefore, whether it led the god to 
migrate from the king, or did not, was useless ; and, as we 
have argued, was not any part of the real festival. That 
festival, therefore, the Sacaea, is useless for Dr. Frazer’s 
purposes ; and he ‘identifies’ it with the feast of Zakmuk. 
This festival was held in honour of the god Marduk, from 
which word is derived a proper name, Mordecai, and with 
one bearer of that name every reader of the Book of Esther 
is familiar. Now, it is indispensable for Dr. Frazer’s argu- 
ment to identify the two festivals of the Sacaea and Zakmuk 
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to prove that they were not two festivals, but one and the 
same festival. This, as we have seen, he cannot do. He 
simply assumes their identity. In the next place, if Sacaea 
and Zakmuk are but two different names for one and the 
same festival, Dr. Frazer has to show what happened at this 
festival, what it represented, and what its purpose was. If 
they were but two different names for the same rite, then we 
should have identically the same ritual described in both 
cases, but in one case the ritual would have the name 
Sacaea attached to it, and in the other case the name 
Zakmuk. If, further, Dr. Frazer’s position were correct this 
ritual would consist in proceedings whereby a god resident 
in one human being was transferred to the body of another 
more healthy human being; the god Marduk would be 
supposed to dwell in one man, that man would annually be 
executed at the festival of Zakmuk, and the god would be 
supposed to transmigrate into the body of another mortal 
and there to dwell, until the man was killed at the next 
festival. 

Of all these conditions, essential to Dr. Frazer’s argu- 
ment, not one is fulfilled. Not the least evidence is produced 
to show that a human being ever was worshipped as the god 
Marduk. No evidence is produced to show that at the feast 
of Zakmuk anybody was killed, or that the god was trans- 
ferred from one human being to another, or was supposed to 
dwell first in one mortal body and then in another. Even if 
we concede to Dr. Frazer what is opposed to fact, and grant 
that the feast Sacaea (in July) took place at the same time 
as the feast Zakmuk (in March), and that they are not 
different festivals but the same, still his argument is not 
advanced. At the Sacaea it was only in the exceptional 
case of the royal household that a slave was killed; and 
even in that case no god was supposed to be resident either 
in master or in slave; or, if we suppose, in opposition to our 
evidence, that a royal householder was supposed to be a god, 
then the god resident in him was not transferred from him. 

It is in these circumstances that Dr. Frazer has recourse 
to the Book of Esther and to the feast of Purim. Now in 
the Book of Esther some one is killed. Haman is killed. 
Further, the hero, Mordecai, is not killed. And the death of 
the one, and the triumph of the other, are commemorated in 
the feast of Purim. Dr. Frazer’s line, therefore, is clear. 
Haman must be a god, dwelling in a human frame; he must 
be killed, in order that the god dwelling in him may migrate 
into the other human being, Mordecai. The feast of Purim, 
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therefore, is not the commemoration of some historical event : 
it is the annual procedure by which originally the Baby- 
lonians, and after them the Hebrews, having got a god, took 
care not to lose him, and provided him every year with a 
healthy human body to live in. It is therefore obvious to 
Dr. Frazer that what is called the feast of Purim is really 
the feast of Zakmuk, which is the feast of Sacaea; and that 
in the Book of Esther we have the folk-lore account of what 
took place at this festival. True the Book of Esther is 
wholly unconscious of the fact that Haman and Mordecai 
were gods. It is not aware that any transmigration of a god 
took place, still less that Haman and Mordecai were the same 
god. The folk-lore account is utterly oblivious of the fact 
that there is anything religious in the festival. All these 
facts have been discovered by Dr. Frazer. No Hebrew is 
known to have ever suspected them. 

If any Babylonian feast could be produced at which a 
human being was supposed to be a god and was killed, in 
order that the god in him might transmigrate into another 
human tabernacle, we should be quite prepared to consider 
Dr. Frazer’s explanation of the Book of Esther and the feast 
of Purim. But no such feast is produced. Nothing of the 
kind took place at the festival of the Sacaea: no god was 
slain, no transmigration was supposed to occur. Nothing of 
the kind is related to have taken place at the feast of 
Zakmuk : nothing is known about that feast. If the feast of 
Purim even took place at the same time as the Zakmuk or 
the Sacaea, we should be prepared to listen to any argu- 
ments seeking to prove some connection between the festival 
of the one nation and the festival of the other. But the 
feast of Purim does not coincide with either of those 
festivals: it differs by a fortnight from the one and by about 
four months from the other. And the feast of Purim, as 
Dr. Frazer occasionally sees, is not a religious festival at all. 
In character it is a merry-making, and Haman and Mordecai 
were not supposed by the Hebrews to be gods of any sort or 
description. Even if we were to concede to Dr. Frazer that 
the Sacaea, which he says was in July, but which may have 
been in September, was identical with Purim, which was 
many months earlier, his case would be no stronger, for he 
admits that at Babylon when they celebrated the Sacaea 
they had no idea that the slave executed was a god. If, 
therefore, Purim were but the Sacaea, borrowed by the 
Hebrews when they were in Babylon, the Hebrews would 
not know that the leading characters in the festival were 
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gods, or that the festival had anything to do with any gods, 
The slave executed ‘at the Sacaea was not known by the 
Babylonians to be a god. The feast of Purim, supposed to 
be the same as the Sacaea, was not known by the Hebrews 
to have anything to do with any gods: it was, as Dr. Frazer 
says, a purely secular merry-making. 

To proceed with Dr. Frazer’s argument. This purely 
secular merry-making, borrowed by the Hebrews from 
Babylon, was celebrated annually by them, from that time 
forth, through pre-Christian times down to the Middle Ages 
and modern times. Now, if the Passover could be identified 
in date with any of the festivals which have been already 
mentioned, or with the Saturnalia (which we may say is also 
regarded by Dr. Frazer as identical with these festivals), an 
important step forward would be taken. Unfortunately, 
although a number of festivals have been brought into play 
by Dr. Frazer, not one fulfils the necessary conditions. 
Purim was fourteen days before Zakmuk, Zakmuk was in 
March, the Sacaea was in July or September, and the 
Saturnalia were in December. All these festivals were the 
same festival, according to Dr. Frazer’s argument. To us 
they seem by their dates alone to be proved to be different 
festivals. But, as Dr. Frazer holds that they are all merely 
different names for one and the same festival, we are not 
surprised that he considers it possible that the Passover also 
may have been held at the same time. But he does not 
prove it. Nor does he give us any reason to believe that the 
feast of Purim was celebrated ‘perhaps occasionally at 
Passover.’ But, unless we concede this to him, his argu- 
ment cannot advance. Let it proceed, therefore. When the 
feast of Purim was celebrated at Passover—which was never 
—two prisoners, we learn, were made to play the parts of 
Haman and Mordecai. Of this there is no evidence. And 
the prisoner who played the part of Haman was killed. Of 
this there is no evidence. The feast, further, as we have 
learnt, was purely a piece of merry-making; in it no one 
had any idea that Haman and Mordecai were gods. Even 
in the Sacaea, from which the feast, according to Dr. Frazer, 
was borrowed, every one had forgotten, according to Dr. 
Frazer, that the executed slave was a god. Again, on the 
occasion when the feast of Purim was celebrated at Passover 
Dr. Frazer conjectures that the prisoner who played the part 
of Mordecai was Barabbas. It is unnecessary for us to 
mention the name of Him who is conjectured by Dr. Frazer 
to have had the part of Haman thrust upon Him. 
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To ask for any evidence of this is vain. There is none. 
The part of Haman ‘in this annual play was thrust upon 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ We have to do with ‘a chain of causes 
which, because we cannot follow them, might in the loose 
language of daily life be called an accident.’ Dispensing 
with evidence, Dr. Frazer proceeds to take such details of the 
Crucifixion as suit him, and to make statements about them 
which are necessary for his argument and for the truth of which 
we have his zpse dixit. On the strength of that guarantee, 
and that alone, we learn that every year a prisoner played 
the part of Haman, and that he was crucified. Every year 
the title ‘king of the Jews ’ was superscribed above the cross: 
it was ‘the regular formula employed on such occasions,’ 
though Haman is not represented to have been, or to have 
been believed to be, a king of the Jews. The person who 
played the part of Mordecai was, we learn, not called 
Mordecai, as we might have expected: his title every year 
was Barabbas, and this title was, therefore, applied to the 
person who sustained the part in the year of the Crucifixion. 
In that and in every other year the part was played by a 
prisoner who was released at the feast of Purim. ‘ Now what, 
we may ask, was the reason for setting free a prisoner at this 
festival? In the absence of positive information, we may 
conjecture that the gaol-bird whose cage was thrown open at 
this time had to purchase his freedom by performing some 
service from which decent people would shrink. What then 
was this service? It was, we are surprised to learn, to appear 
as a god. In spite of the fact that we have been assured by 
Dr. Frazer that at the Sacaea everybody had forgotten—if 
they ever knew—that the slain slave was supposed to have 
been a god; in spite also of the fact that if the Hebrews 
borrowed the story of Haman and Mordecai from Babylon, 
the Babylonians had, according to Dr. Frazer, forgotten, and 
the Hebrews could not have known that Haman and Mordecai 
were gods ; we are now told that the Hebrews knew all the 
time that Haman and Mordecai were gods. We are plunged 
into further difficulties when we discover that Dr. Frazer 
himself at one time does and at another time does not regard 
the celebration of the Purim festival as a religious solemnity. 
At one time he talks of Barabbas ‘ going about the streets, 
rigged out in tawdry splendour with a tinsel crown on his 
head and a sham sceptre in his hand, preceded and followed 
by all the tagrag and bobtail of the town.’ This view is quite 
consistent with the idea that there was nothing religious in 
the proceedings in which Barabbas was concerned. But it 
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seems inconsistent with the view, also maintained by Dr, 
Frazer, that Barabbas was regarded, ‘ whether in sober fact or 
in pious fiction,’ as ‘ Son of that Divine Father who generously 
gave his own Son to die for the world.’ 

If this quotation from Dr. Frazer shocks the reader it will 
at any rate serve to call his attention to a further incon- 
sistency in the argument. Led or misled by the meaning of 
the proper name Barabbas, Dr. Frazer is induced to con- 
jecture that the title ‘Son of the Father’ originally was 
applied every year to the prisoner who played the part of 
Haman and was crucified ; but in the course of time, he con- 
jectures, for no reason given, it came to be applied to the 
prisoner who played the part of Mordecai. By this conjec- 
ture Dr. Frazer is enabled to work in a view to which we have 
already called attention, and which we feel cannot be held 
simultaneously with the present one, though both can be 
rejected together. The present view is that Haman and 
Mordecai were originally gods, that the worshippers of 
Haman were afraid that he, being old, might die, and the god 
in him might escape from their control. Therefore they pro- 
vided a more healthy person, Mordecai; killed off Haman 
and by means unknown transferred the god from Haman 
into the person of Mordecai. The other view is that when at 
the end of the year the time came for the man-god to be 
killed he got a substitute executed in his place. Originally he 
executed a son of his every year, and then he executed a 
criminal or slave instead. In this case therefore, we suggest, 
the god could not have been supposed to be transferred from 
the body of the father to that of the son, or the criminal or 
the slave ; for if transferred it would have been lost. These 
two views put forward by Dr. Frazer are, we suggest, irre- 
concilable, and yet it is only by combining them that his 
theory of the Crucifixion can be put forward at all. By that 
theory we are asked to suppose that at one and the same 
time the prisoners who acted the parts of Haman and 
Mordecai were in that capacity considered to be father and 
son, a Divine Father and a Divine Son. Haman was the 
Divine Son of Mordecai, who was the Divine Father. Every 
year, Dr. Frazer tells us, the drama of Haman and Mordecai 
was acted. Every year Mordecai was regarded by the Jews 
as a god, as the Divine Father of a Divine Son, Haman ; and 
the Divine Son was called Barabbas, until the Jews became 
somehow confused and applied the name Barabbas to the god 
who survived instead of to the one who was killed. But 
although the ‘Son of the Father’ was believed to be a god 
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according to one of Dr. Frazer’s views, according to another 
he was at the same time ‘ followed by all the tagrag and bob- 
tail of the town hooting, jeering, and breaking coarse jests 
at his expense, while some pretended to salaam his mock 
majesty, and others belaboured the donkey on which he rode,’ 
And to this, according to Dr. Frazer, we owe Christianity as 
a religion. This ‘impressed upon what had hitherto been 
mainly an ethical mission the character of a Divine revelation 
culminating in the passion and death of the Incarnate Son of 
a Heavenly Father.’ 

Here, then, we have Dr. Frazer’s real view: no ‘ simple 
and sober claim’ was ever made by the ‘carpenter of Nazareth 
to be the Creator and Governor of the universe. He was 
simply ‘a great teacher, discharging ‘ an ethical mission’ ; and 
he owed ‘ the crown not merely of a martyr, but of a god’ to 
‘the fortunate accident of His execution.’ Every year in 
Jerusalem, it seems, two prisoners were taken, and both were 
believed by the Jewish crowd to be actual and veritable gods, 
one the Divine Father and the other the Divine Son; and 
the Divine Son was every year executed in order to save the 
life of the Divine Father. One year Christ was executed to 
save the life of Barabbas, and this death ‘shed round the 
cross on Calvary a halo of divinity which multitudes saw 
and worshipped afar off. But even this is not enough for 
Dr. Frazer to have said. It does not support his other view 
that the object of executing the man in whom the god dwelt 
was to induce or compel the god to migrate into a younger 
and more healthy human being. According to this view 
the object of the annual execution at Jerusalem must have 
been to ensure that the god, whom the Jewish crowd actually 
and veritably believed to dwell in the person executed, 
should transmigrate into the body of the person who escaped 
execution—Barabbas, According to this view, therefore, 
Barabbas was not the father who sacrificed some one else to 
save his own life, but was the person into whom the god 
transmigrated, when his previous earthly tabernacle was put 
to death. Hence it was that, in Dr. Frazer’s words, ‘the 
blow struck on Golgotha set a thousand expectant strings 
vibrating in unison wherever men had heard the old, old 
story of the dying and risen god.’ According to Dr. Frazer, 
therefore, the risen god was Barabbas, 

Offensive, painful, and repugnant as are the conclusions 
to which Dr. Frazer’s arguments lead, he prefers to hint at 
them and suggest them, wherever it is possible, rather than 
to express them boldly and plainly. We are quite willing 
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and ready to believe that his object has been to spare to 
some extent the feelings of some of his readers. But we are 
also sure that the course which he has actually followed 
tends to conceal from his readers, as well as from Dr. Frazer 
himself, the inconsistencies and self-contradictions of his 
arguments. We are also sure that those who purpose to 
read the Golden Bough ought to know, before they begin it, 
what its tendency is. Otherwise it would not have been 
worth reviewing here. It is not a serious contribution to the 
history of Christianity or of religion. 


ArT. XI.—A PRACTICAL ASPECT OF THE 
PAPACY. 


1. The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. A Part of The 
History of Catholicism since the Restoration of the Papacy. 
By FRIEDRICH NIPPOLD. Translated by LAURENCE 
HENRY SCHWAB, Rector of the Church of the Inter- 
cession, New York. (New York and London, 1900.) 

2. Roman Catholicism as a factor in European Politics. By 
FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE, late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. (London, 1901.) 


IT has been said that the ‘Roman question’ is as ‘ eternal’ 
as Rome itself. Part of the truth involved in such a saying 
is that this one question has many different sides, and con- 
sequently meets us in various lines of thought. To the stu- 
dent of the history and constitution of the Church it takes 
the form of inquiry into the claims of spiritual jurisdiction 
made on behalf of the Pope and the See of Rome. For the 
student of doctrine in its historical or its philosophic aspect 
there is the consideration of the dogmas affirmed and the 
opinions allowed by the Roman Church. For one who is 
interested in worship or in practical religion there is the study 
of rites and ceremonies or the observation of life. For the 
political student there are the influences exerted and the 
effects produced by the rule of the Papacy in societies and 
states. And while in the abstract it is true that the solution 
of the whole question of the validity of the papal claims de- 
pends on the single point whether there is a divinely appointed 
constitution of the Church, and, if so, what is its nature, it is 
as a matter of fact inevitable that, the minds of men being 
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exploit the popularity of the French army on behalf of religion as they 
conceive it. 
Esterhazy guilty. All they saw in their shortsightedness was the 
ephemeral truth that Dreyfus would make a good stick with which 
to belabour Freemasons, Protestants, and Republicans of convic- 
ae 
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such as they are, a large number of different matters should 
all be taken into account. 

In the series of articles which Mr. F. C. Conybeare has 
reprinted from the National Review with the title Roman 
Catholicism as a factor in European Politics, he has brought 
a formidable indictment against the Church of Rome. The 
gist of it is that the Roman Church is the enemy of freedom 
in every form ; that its power in politics, as elsewhere, is very 
great ; and that this power is steadily exercised in the most 
unscrupulous ways with the most mischievous results. Mr. 
Conybeare’s chief instance is taken from the Dreyfus case. 
He is at pains to maintain and defend the opinion he has 
elsewhere expressed that ‘the chief blame’ for this long in- 
justice may rightly be laid ‘ upon the Latin Church in France, 
and in particular upon the Jesuits of that country’ (p. 1). 
He makes many quotations from religious periodicals which 
represent or are controlled by the Jesuit Order or the 
authorities of the Church of Rome. He sums up the con- 
clusions to which, in his judgment, the consideration of the 
evidence inevitably leads in the trenchant words: 


‘1. The French bishops, throughout the year 1898, allowed their 
Church to identify itself with the cause of the guilty Etat-Major, to 
ally itself with a band of forgers, assassins, and traitors, whom as 
Christians they should have led the way in denouncing and re- 
pudiating. 

‘2, They cannot plead that they knew no better, and had no data 
upon which to form a judgment. As early as November, 1897, the 
innocence of Dreyfus and the guilt of Esterhazy were established ; 
and the documents and depositions published before the end of 
February, 1898, were more than sufficient as a basis for a clear and 
certain pronouncement on the merits of the case. . 

‘3. They have allowed Drumont to come forward and pose urbi 
tf orbi as the political spokesman of French Catholicism. They 
have suffered their religious journals all over France to disseminate 
the gospel of Drumont, a man whom future generations of French- 
men will execrate as the evil genius of his country in this last decade 
of the nineteenth century, as the preacher of civil war, as the apostle 
of religious hatreds and intolerance ; of anarchy and assassination, of 


fraud and injustice, of forgery and treason, the friend, apologist, and 
accomplice. 


‘4. The French bishops have allowed all this without a single 
In private they have encouraged it. They have hoped to 


They have not cared whether Dreyfus was innocent or 
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‘s. The French Jesuits, in particular, are responsible. For, 
firstly, they in their great school of the Rue des Postes educate the 
vast majority of French officers. . .. Secondly, they have not re. 
pudiated Drumont and his works. Thirdly, in their official organ, 
the Civilta Cattolica, they preach the very doctrine which is the key. 
note of all Drumont’s works. . . . Fourthly, the intimate connexion 
between their Order and the Zzdre Parole of Drumont has ‘been 
attested by Drumont himself. 

‘6. The Catholic party in the French Chamber, led by the 
Comte Albert de Mun, has above every other party distinguished 
itself by its bitter hostility to the cause of justice and humanity’ 
(pp. 26-8). 

Besides his lengthy treatment of the Dreyfus case, Mr, 
Conybeare refers to the evil effects of the influence of the 
Church of Rome as shown in some forms of the cultus of the 
saints, and describes what he regards as ‘the conspiracy 
against the French Republic.’ On this latter subject he 
says: 

‘In Italy it is the cue of the Vatican to hold aloof, at least in 
appearance, from politics, and in view of the general election at the 
beginning of this month of June [#e. June 1900], the usual fiat 
went forth to all the faithful to be md elettt ni elettori. The object of 
Pio Nono in imposing this rule is [s¢¢] to boycott the Italian govern. 
ment, which he regards [sic], and wishes [séc] others to regard, as one 
of usurpation and sacrilege. . . . In France the Vatican has played 
of late years a game different in form, but equally selfish in substance. 
Leo XIII. was persuaded ten years ago that the Royalist cause was 
hopeless, as indeed a cause must be of which the Duc d’Orleans, 
neither a gentleman nor a wit, is the champion. Accordingly, the 
edict went forth to the faithful to recognize, and be loyal to, the 
Republic. Not a few honest republicans . . . welcomed this step 
on the part of the Vatican.... The Vatican, however, ... 
merely wished to capture the Republic and clericalizeit ; to embrace 
it in order the better to strangle and suffocate it ; to purge it of what 
the priests everywhere denounce as Freemasonry, which is clerical 
slang for the spirit of religious tolerance coupled with respect for 
civil rights and equality of all before the law, of Jews and Protestants 
as well as of Catholics. They would substitute for this spirit the 
principles of the Syllabus’ (pp. 142-3). 


And that Mr. Conybeare does not restrain himself from 
vigorous, not to say vehement, expression of his opinion about 
those who are carrying out in France the policy which he 
thus ascribes to the Vatican may be seen from the passage in 
his book in which he says: 

‘In favour of the Ligue de la Patrie . . . nothing can be said, 


not eveh that it is anti-revolutionary. It is rather a Catilinarian 
conspiracy of the worst kind. Its organizers are fly-blown men or 
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women of letters, like Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, “Gyp,” and Bru- 
netitre ; perjured assassins and accomplices of the traitor Esterhazy, 
like Mercier, Roget, Cavaignac, and Gonse ; gutter journalists, like 
Rochefort ; Jew-baiters and blackmailers, such as Drumont and 
Millevoye ; Jesuits, like the Péres du Lac and Coubé; Assump- 
tionist miscreants, like the Pere Bailly ; visionaries who yearn for a 
fresh epoch of Czesarism, and are on the look-out for a new Boulanger, 
like Paul Dérouléde. Perhaps the latter would like to play the part 
himself, in case General Roget persists in hanging back. Lastly, 
there is the whole pack of Royalist curs, from the Duc d’Orleans— 
the ejected of the ‘ Bachelors’”—downwards. This motley group 
veils its designs under the conveniently vague name of Nationalism. 
No one, of course, can blame a Frenchman for setting above all other 
interests those of France. But this bastard Nationalism is a mere 
mixture of reactionary and obscurantist Jesuitry with an unscrupulous 
militarism. It is dangerous to France, and equally dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. Its cry is France for the French, but its real aim 
is the proscription of all non-Catholics and the assassination of Jews’ 


(p. 141). 


In the work entitled The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. L. H. Schwab has translated the first, and six chapters of 
the second, of the three parts of Herr Nippold’s The History 
of Catholicism since the Restoration of the Papacy, which forms 
the second volume of his Manual of the latest Church History. 
In the work of translation some omissions have been made 
and some passages have been condensed. 

In its historical method and its somewhat elaborate 
character Herr Nippold’s book is widely different from Mr. 
Conybeare’s articles. The general object which underlies, or 
is deduced from, its treatment of history is to some extent 
the same. Both authors alike regard the Papacy as a 


menacing power to thought and life, as an influence which 
has been widely and deeply mischievous, and as the real 
source of evils of differing kinds. Mr. Schwab says in his 
introduction to the translation of Herr Nippold’s work : 


‘The danger from the Church of Rome to-day is not the stake or 


torture ; but it is the danger from insidious moral and spiritual forces 
threatening to stop a nation’s progress, to corrupt a nation’s ethical 
standard, to darken a nation’s intellect. The greatest task which 
God has appointed to the religious forces of this country [America] 
is to build up a government in city, state, and nation, which shall be 
pure and just ; and the papal system is the most determined enemy 
to the accomplishment of that task’ (pp. 3-4). 


This statement in the introduction to the translation 


tepresents very fairly the standpoint of the book itself. And 
the sympathy which evidently exists between the author and 
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the translator may be illustrated by noticing that both alike 
refer to the decree of the Immaculate Conception in 1854, 
the Syllabus of 1864, and the decree of Papal Infallibility in 
1870, as characteristic instances of the policy of the Papacy 
which has extended through the last century into the present 
day (pp. 4-8, 36). 

Herr Nippold traces the history of the Papacy through 
the rule of Pius VII., Leo XII, Pius VIII, Gregory XVI, 
Pius I1X., and Leo XIII. He is no believer in any theory of 
different policies characterizing different Popes. At least, if 
the policies are sometimes outwardly different, the spirit, the 
essential principles, the aim, are, in his judgment, always the 
same. Those who allow to the rule of Pius VII. ‘ the name 
of a liberal government’ are ‘deluded by the sound of words’ 
(p. 22). The Zelanti and the Liberali ‘were equally repre- 
sentative of the specifically papal idea’ (zbzd.), While Consalvi 
was a ‘master’ of ‘liberal phraseology’ (p. 23) and ‘ under. 
stood admirably how to make the most of the fable of a 
liberal Papacy’ (p. 25), these were only means ‘to deceive 
good-natured and ignorant people as to the real ends sought’ 
(p. 23). And the instances thus drawn from the Papacy of 
Pius VII. are, in Herr Nippold’s view, representative of the 
facts of the case throughout the nineteenth century without 
any exception being made for the early days of Pius IX. and 
Leo XIII. He is at pains to emphasize his opinion that— 


‘Only diplomats who have no real understanding for ecclesiastical 
questions speak of liberal or illiberal popes. The fact is that all 
individuals, no matter what their differences, have to yield to the 
machinery of the Curia. Pius VIII. in some aspects of his character 
may remind us of Pius VII., and Pius IX. resembled both in that 
the first phase of his reign was characterised by greater mildness. On 
the other hand, the sharp, rugged, ungenial nature of Leo XII. 
seemed to be renewed in Gregory XVI., and then to a greater 
degree in Leo XIII. But the course of the papal policy has remained 
invariably the same under the government of one and all’ (p. 82).! 


1 It is of some interest, in this connexion, to recall a letter written by 
Gambetta on February 21, 1878. Gambetta there said, ‘ To-day will be 
a great day. Peace comes from Berlin and perhaps conciliation with 
the Vatican. The new Pope has been chosen. It is that polished and 
refined Cardinal Pecci, Bishop of Perugia, from whom Pius IX. tried to 
take away the tiara by appointing him Chamberlain. This Italian, more 
a diplomatist than a priest, has overcome all the intrigues of the Jesuits 
and the foreign clergy. . .. I hail his accession. He will not openly 
break with the traditions and declarations of his predecessor, but his 
conduct, his acts, his relations, will be worth more than speeches, and if 
he does not die too soon we may hope for a marriage of reason with the 
Church.’ This letter was published in the Zimes of August 23, 1894. 
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alike This continuous ‘papal policy’ Herr Nippold strongly 

1854, condemns. He regards it as the consistent enemy of national 

ty 10 life, the unwavering opponent of freedom of every kind, the 

eree bitter and unscrupulous foe of real research, of honest study 
escat of history, of right ethical ideas. And he considers the 
subject to be as far as possible removed from the sphere of 
rough ‘academical questions’ because of the extraordinary strength 
ss of the Papacy throughout Europe ; its greatly extended 
ae “f power in England partly through the growth of the papal idea 
ee among Roman Catholics and partly through the increase of 
it, the Roman Catholic influence in the nation ; and the remarkable 
ys the position occupied by the Roman Church in America. After 
ae describing how in ‘the history of one pope after another’ ‘ the 
pitt Papacy profited by’ ‘repeated revolutions’ (p. 228), he 
sei proceeds : 
under. _‘Thus has the Papacy of the nineteenth century found ready 
_ ae allies in the most opposite quarters. We can hardly conceive of any 
rs te form of constitution where it did not know how to apply its lever. 
leceive In the absolute monarchy, there meet us in the nineteenth as well as 
ought in the seventeenth century the affiliated members of the Jesuit order 
sacy of in the guise of chamberlains and ladies of the court, who know all 
of the the side doors and back stairs. In the constitutional monarchy, the 
without leaders of every policy, liberal as well as conservative, are made to 
(X. and feel the power of a party to which every political question is but a 
hat— means for the strengthening of clericalism. In parliamentary states, 
; where all continuity of government perishes in the quickly recurring 
esiastical intrigues for position, the Church militant has found it so much the 
that all easier to gain possession of one attribute of the state after another. 
d to the In most republics, the constantly changing majorities offer the surest 
character guarantee that in a few years the opposite principles will have the 
n in that ascendency. Only one thing remains the same in the continual 
ness. On change, and that is the masterly skill of the Curia in making 
eo XII. instantaneous use of every favourable moment in every suitable 
. ona place ’ (p. 229). 
r 
(p. 82).! And with special reference to America he says: 

; ‘Whoever has not been sufficiently taught by European events 
written Of to appreciate the true nature of the “ideal” of world-renunciation 
lay eae which prevails in the papal Church, will find it worth his while to 
ished and § study American conditions such as they actually are. He will learn 
X. tried to § to know the whole Roman Church as a solidly compact political 
lian, more § power, which at present draws its advantage by forming alliances 
the Jesuits § with one and the other of the old parties, but for the future has far 
rot oo more ambitious schemes in view’ (p. 341). 
sor, Dut Al 
ches, and if In hostility to, and condemnation of, ‘ papalism,’ and in 
on a recognition of its deeply seated and widely extending power, 
23) P 








Herr Nippold is thus in great agreement with Mr. Conybeare. 
VOL, LIIL—NO, CIII. oO 
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In one respect, at any rate, they differ. Mr. Conybeare, if we 
may judge from some incidental statements and expressions 
in his book, is strongly opposed not only to the Curia and the 
papal system, but also to everything which would usually be 
described by the word Catholic. Distinctive features of Herr 
Nippold’s book are the author’s appeal for ‘a genuine 
Catholicism’ (p. 363), his contention that ‘papalism’ and 
‘Catholicism’ are forces which are opposed to one another 
(p. 364), and his argument that ‘the idea of Catholicism has 
its roots just as much in the soil of the gospel and is just as 
important for the future as Protestantism’ (pp. 361-2). 

Such, then, are the positions taken up in these two books, 
In endeavouring to estimate the value of their attacks on the 
Papacy, it is necessary to recognize that both writers are 
partizans. They correspond to advocates in a court of law, 
not to the judge. They have made it their business to com- 
pile and state a case against the system to which they are 
opposed. If they have considered what may be said in its 
defence, they have not taken it as part of their purpose to 
bring this out. It is by no means clear that either writer has 
a mind thoroughly dependable for accuracy in detail ; in the 
work of Herr Nippold, at any rate, there are inaccuracies 
where no controversial point is involved. But their charges 
are not answered, and their main position is not refuted, 
when the partizan character of their work has been pointed 
out. 

It is, indeed, much to be regretted that the other side to 
which we have referred has not been acknowledged and dis- 
cussed in these books. No complete view, no fair considera- 
tion, of the Church of Rome can exist without it. Whatever 
the faults of the Papacy may have been, it is only just to 
acknowledge the services it has rendered to religion and to 
truth. These services have not been confined to the middle 
ages, in which the value of much that is due to the see of 
Rome would be acknowledged by most candid historians. 
In recent times there have still been earnestness in maintaining 
the faith committed to the Church, a dread neither unnatural 
nor unnecessary of what is revolutionary in theology or in 
other departments of thought and practice, a caution in 
admitting new methods and new ideas which certainly has a 
due place in the work of rule, spiritual zeal and a genuine 
missionary spirit, and a genius for religion which has found 
scope and supplied means for sanctity. 

But, when all this is recognized to the full, there is need 
also to remember the side which Mr. Conybeare and Herr 
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Nippold have emphasized. We are bound to acknowledge 
our conviction that in many respects their case is made out. 
Mr. Conybeare’s main instance is the affair of Dreyfus and 
the treatment of the Jews in general. He gives quotation 
after quotation from Roman Catholic religious papers which 
are simply un-Christian. Not the worst is the description in 
the Pélerin of the anti-Semite riots in Algiers : 


‘On that day Algiers made a more open demonstration on the 
side of Christ than it had ever done before. She put herself 
spontaneously, openly, under the protection of Christ. All was 
clear at a glance; Christian, anti-Jew; there are for you the two 
inseparable terms. . . . Who had suggested the idea? Ah! noone, 
if it was not Christ Himself, the Christ who loves the Francs, and 
to whom one must needs come back, since He alone is the Saviour. 
What is more, the protection vouchsafed was clear, palpable, and 
evident. Not a French house, nor even a foreign one, nor an Arab 
one either, suffered the least harm; yet close beside they pillaged 
everything in the Jew’s home, very often when it stood between two 
non-Jewish shops. Not a single mistake was made. The French 
traders had no fear for themselves for a single moment. And even 
if the pillage had lasted longer, they would have come to no harm. 
No one had any misgivings. France, under the protection of Christ, 
shielded all, save only the traitors. May she, therefore, at last come 
to realize what influence she will yield in the world in proportion as 
she makes it more and more clear what she really is, namely, before 
all things, Christian and Catholic’ (p. 16). 


Not the worst, again, is the cartoon in the same paper 
representing a ‘ Jew as Satan with horns and hoofs’ (p. 17). 

It may be said that newspapers like the Pé/erin or the 
Croix, or even the Civilta Cattolica, do not represent the mind 
of all Roman Catholics. That certainly is true; and it is 
right that full recognition should be given to the facts that 
some individuals in France protested against the tone usually 
adopted in the matter of Dreyfus, and that in England a 
better line was taken by the Zad/et. But it must also be 
noticed that the articles in the Zad/et met with much protest 
(p. 115); that the Abbé Pichot, who presumed to publish a 
temperate statement of ‘the grounds on which the condemna- 
tion of Dreyfus and the acquittal of Esterhazy appeared to. 
him to be unjust’ (p. 2), ‘ was censured and punished by his 
ecclesiastical authorities’ (p. 4) ; and that Cardinal Rampolla, 
who, if any man, may be taken as representative of the 
Papacy, wrote in commendation of ‘the religious work 
achieved by’ ‘the Pé/erin’ ‘and by the Crotx’ (p. 19). 

Mr. Conybeare mentions some instances of a very strange 
form of the cultus of the saints. We select the three following 
O2 
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quotations from those which he gives from the Propagateur 
de la dévotion a Saint Joseph et a Saint Antoine de Padoue,a 
monthly journal which is edited, as it describes itself, ‘ by 
ecclesiastics with the authorization of their superiors,’ and 
has received papal approval : 


‘I hasten to discharge a debt of gratitude to St. Anthony of 
Padua and St. Joseph, who have won a visible favour for me under 
the following circumstances. In the parish where I have been for 
seventeen years at the head of a communal school we had a rector 
who, instead of upholding the religieuses, detested them, and took 
pleasure in humiliating them in everything and everywhere. I was 
myself the particular object of his petty persecutions, and yet I 
could not hope for a change of place owing to the terrible law. 
Weary of it all, and sometimes even in despair, I could not see 
what was to become of me, when it occurred to me to have recourse 
to St. Anthony and St. Joseph, promising if the rector were trans- 
ferred to send five francs to the poor of St. Anthony and to publish 
the fact in the monthly bulletin. Oh! Prodigy! I only made this 
promise on Sunday, and the rector, who was already slightly indis- 
posed, grew worse and worse, and died on the following Friday. 
And now I fulfil my promise, and send you a postal order for five 
francs, hoping you will be so good as to insert my letter in your Pro- 
pagateur, which I undertake henceforth to disseminate’ (pp. 134-5). 

‘A poor nun, molested and persecuted by . . . her curé, addressed 
herself to St. Joseph, and prayed him to procure for the holy man 
an advantageous change of post. . . . St. Joseph went to work in 
another way : a beautiful bronchitis came on, the curé . . . went off 
all devoutly to the other world, . . . and the poor little Sister Clara, 
as she tells her beads for him, never fails to say after each Gloria 
Patri, “ Thank you, my good St. Joseph ”’ (p. 135). 

‘I should be showing ingratitude to our great Protector if I did 
not announce to the readers of the Propagateur of St. Joseph the 
following facts. Curé of a parish of 2,000 souls, which have 
remained Christian, my ministry was only hampered by the words 
and acts of a schoolmistress.... My prayers were heard and 
answered beyond all [ hoped for. One morning they told me on a 
sudden that Sister D. was very ill. . . . Not desiring the death of a 
sinner, but her conversion, I immediately had recourse to my 
Protector, who turned no deaf ear to my prayer. The patient 
rallied and regained life. Her days are no longer threatened, but 
the organ she used in order to damage her curé, her tongue, remains 
paralysed. The doctors assure me that she will never speak 
again’ (p. 136). 


These are not isolated instances of a type of cultus of 
the saints which is profoundly immoral. Mr. Conybeare 
mentions others. We could ourselves very largely supple- 
ment those which he gives. The significance of them is not 
so much the state of mind of the persons who have written 
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these and similar letters as the fact that such statements are 
allowed to appear, with seeming approval, in periodicals 
edited by ecclesiastics and subject to authority. It might 
well be pardoned an ignorant individual if he, to mention 
instances we have ourselves observed, should promise St. 
Joseph five pounds down and a pound a year afterwards if 
he should be given ‘a rich young beautiful wife’; or should 
make similar promises if his business should be made ‘the 
most prosperous in the place,’ or if he should get ‘the money 
and property’ he wants. And these things are, we believe, 
as repellent to many Roman Catholics as they are to our- 
selves. But what is to be said about the authorities who 
allow and encourage such ideas ? 

One of the claims constantly made for the papal system 
is that of the possession of authority. A contrast is always 
being pointed out by Roman Catholic controversialists, and 
sometimes by others, between the chaotic condition of the 
Church of England and the exercise of rule in the Church 
of Rome. If authority is not used to prevent evils such as 
those to which we have referred, we confess we do not know 
of what good it is. 

There are, indeed, matters in which the authority of the 
Papacy is exercised with great severity. It was such a case 
when the genuine learning, the honest spirit of inquiry, the 
real thought and research, of the German Roman Catholic 
writers of some years ago was crushed out. Of that 
suppression it may be that a Nemesis is not far off. There 
have been like cases recently in other countries than Germany. 
A representative action of the methods of the Papacy in 
matters of this kind may be seen in the letter of the English 
Roman Catholic Bishops on ‘ Liberal Catholicism.’ 

Now our own opinions are very far removed from those 
of the school known as ‘ Liberal Romans.’ The pages of the 
past numbers of the Church Quarterly Review show that, on 
question after question which has become prominent, our 
opinion has been in one direction and that of the ‘ Liberal 
Romans’ has been in another. But we can hardly imagine 
a document less helpful in the circumstances in which it was 
issued than the letter to which we have referred. In it widely 
differing ideas were confused together ; ignorance of the points 
involved in the questions at issue was clearly shown; an 
attack was made on the motives and lives of those whose 
opinions the bishops condemned ; and then authority came 
down with an iron hand demanding that: scholarship and 
learning and research must cease their work at the dictates of 
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utterances for which it cannot possibly be claimed that they 
are those definitions to which the Vatican Council of 1870 
ascribed an infallible character. 

More followed. In February last the Pope wrote to the 
English Roman Catholic Bishops to express his commenda- 
tion of their ‘wise and important’ letter ; and, after giving 
them his ‘ praise and approbation,’ he went on to say : 


‘The evils which you deplore . . . have generally their origin in 
an excessive spirit of worldliness, in a reluctance to any kind of 
Christian self-sacrifice, and in an inclination to a soft and easy life.’ 


That is, not only are the ‘ Liberal Romans’ told that there is 
no place for them in the Church of Rome, they are also in. 
formed by the Pope as well as by the bishops that their errors 
are due to their moral faults. 

There are probably few thinking men, and perhaps espe- 
cially few among those who are students of Christian doctrine 
and history, who are not conscious that every inconsistency 
in their lives makes the pursuit of truth more difficult ; but 
this fact does not lessen the injustice of the Pope’s words, 
He can hardly be ignorant himself of some whose names will 
readily occur to the minds of scholars, who, so far from being 
chiefly animated by ‘worldliness, or ‘reluctance to’ ‘self- 
sacrifice, or ‘an inclination to a soft and easy life, have re- 
garded what they have believed to be duty above self-interest, 
and, while they have not contradicted anything to which they 
have been committed as of faith, have submitted to disgrace 
and hardship and to be deprived of influence and position to 
which they might otherwise have aspired because they have 
paid more heed to the claims of what they deemed to be truth 
than to the favour of the rulers of the Church. 

Certainly, if those in power at the Vatican had designed 
to bring the whole principle of the papal authority into con- 
tempt, we do not know how they could have attained their 
object better than by the allowance, on the one hand, of the 
anti-Semitic agitation and of puerilities and immoralities in 
the cultus of the saints, and the issue, on the other hand, of 
the letters of the English Roman Catholic Bishops and of the 
Pope. 

We have already said that we consider the book of Herr 
Nippold, as well as that of Mr. Conybeare, the work of a 
partizan. This fault marks his treatment of the relations of 
the Papacy to secular governments. He altogether under- 
estimates, in our judgment, the extent to which the Church 
of Rome has had to struggle against opposition to Chris- 
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tianity, and the real hostility to religion which statesmen have 
felt and put in practice. He does not allow sufficiently for 
the difficulties by which the Papacy has been beset or for the 
existence of high motives and spiritual aims in its adherents. 
His tendency throughout is to take too favourable a view of 
the policy of secular governments and to see the acts of the 
Curia in as black a light as canbe. He appears to have little 
idea of the complications and mixtures of motives and 
character which run through human life. Hence, in our 
opinion, his book is likely to be misleading to any who read 
it without possessing some independent knowledge of the 
facts and without judgment independently exercised. 

Herr Nippold does not, in the parts of his work which 
are translated in the volume under review, explain definitely 
what he means by either ‘ Catholicism’ or ‘ Protestantism.’ 
So far as we can infer what his definitions would be, we should 
not agree with him as to what Catholicism is, or as to what is 
the office of Protestantism in the Church. But, allowing for 
this, we consider his book to be one of great significance; and 
it is worth while to quote a passage from the introduction 
which the translator has prefixed. 


‘It is the distinction,’ Mr. Schwab there says, ‘ between the Roman 
Catholic Church as such and the Roman Catholic Church as she has 
become a helpless tool in the hands of the Papacy that invests Nip- 
pold’s book with its peculiar interest. . . . There is hardly any single 
event which could confer such a boon upon this country [America] 
as the return of the Church of Rome in America to a true Catholicity 
by sundering the chain that is dragging her at the heels of a foreign 
despot and by declaring herself independent. The Church of Rome 
in America has in prominent and influential positions men who unite 
high gifts with ardent patriotism and pure devotion. But their labour 
is largely a labour of Sisyphus while the yoke of Rome is upon them’ 
(P. 9). 


Amid all which we are constrained to regard as un- 
balanced and partizan, and in spite of that with which we 
disagree, we are of deliberate opinion that Herr Nippold has 
struck a true note in his contentions as to the effects of a 
policy distinctively papal, and the need of a non-papal 
Catholicism. In saying so, we do not express any sympathy 
with the somewhat coarse attack which Mr. Conybeare makes 
upon Lord Halifax, and his attempts to promote re-union 
with Rome (pp. 109-110), or allow that it can ever be right 
to abandon desire and hope for the unity of Christendom. 
Rather, our mind is that the spirit of the Papacy is the hin- 
drance which surpasses all other hindrances in the way of the 
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attainment of that for which all true Christians should greatly 
long. 

It cannot be said too often that there has never been a 
‘golden age’ of the Church, It is a vain task to search for 
any period of Church history or any sphere of the Church’s 
work in which no faults can be found. In view of the great- 
ness of the Church of Rome and its manifold operations, it is 
only to be expected that the faults which can be discerned in 
its life and work will be numerous and grave. The value of 
much which has been written on the subject of religion has 
been vitiated by leaving this consideration out of sight. To 
expect to find moral and spiritual perfection in the visible 
Church on earth, to demand it in the Church of Rome, or in 
the Eastern Churches, or in the English Church;is to fail to 
recognize the facts of life and even to ignore words of Christ 
Himself.! It is not in the absence of such perfection in the 
Church of Rome that the significance of the facts we have 
noticed in this article lies. 

The significance lies in this. The methods and temper of 
the Papacy to which Mr. Conybeare and Herr Nippold direct 
attention, the one in quite recent years, the other throughout 
the nineteenth century, are not confined to the particular 
times of which these writers treat. Granting all which may 
be said rightly about the splendid side of the history of the 
Church of Rome, it is still true that there is found throughout 
it a spirit of self-interest, of intrigue, of tyranny, of arbitrary 
rule, and that this spirit may be seen to be on the increase as 
the distinctively papal idea grows and is more tenaciously 
held. This one fact does not by itself settle anything about 
the validity of the papal claims; but it is a fact which, in 
common with others, should be kept in mind by any one who 
would write a history of religion ; and it is a fact which it is 
well to remember in connexion with the recognition that it 
is this distinctively papal idea which, to say nothing for the 
moment about the Church of England, does more than any- 
thing else to keep the Churches of the East out of communion 
with the see of Rome. 


1 St. Matt. xiii. 24-30, 47-50. 
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ArT. XIIL—DR. MOBERLY ON THE 
ATONEMENT. 


Atonement and Personality. By R. C. MOoBERLY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University 
of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. (London, 1901.) 


To this book, which in matter, style, learning, and true 
devotional insight is worthy of its lofty theme, we are sure 
that all who are interested in the deeper aspects of theology, 
both among the clergy and the laity, will offer a hearty and 
respectful welcome. In the care with which the work as a 
whole is planned, and in the spirit in which it is written, it 
reminds us of some of those great treatises, needing, perhaps, 
through the lapse of years and the advance of research, some 
slight revision, such as J. H. Newman On Justification or 
R. J. Wilberforce On the Incarnation, by which the earlier 
days of the Oxford Movement were marked. But alike to 
Dr. Moberly and to our readers we must, at the outset, 
apologize for the serious inadequacy of this review. Owing 
to the loss which somewhat unexpectedly befell the Church 
Quarterly in the death of its late editor, arrangements for the 
present issue were unavoidably delayed, and this particular 
paper has been prepared, in the last weeks of Lent, under 
pressure even greater than was foreseen when it was first 
undertaken. We trust, however, that our own deficiencies 
may be the cause of inducing many of our readers to study 
the book itself, and discover for themselves the rich treasures 
of thought which it contains. 

The book, Dr. Moberly tells us, owes its present shape to 
two convictions. The first of these is that the difficulties 
usually felt about Christian atonement do not arise either 
from the evangelical history of the Cross itself nor even from 
anything in the original apostolic proclamation of the fact or 
of the doctrine of the Cross, but rather from the inadequacy 
of certain more or less current explanations, logical and in- 
ferential, of the original Apostolic doctrine. The other con- 
viction is that current difficulties about atonement are largely 
bound up with current and questionable conceptions of 
personality. Of these conceptions the first is that the essence 
of personality lies in mutual exclusiveness, or in vivid meta- 
phor, ‘in mutual impenetrability.’ As a corollary from this 
first conception the second is that what is done by another, 
being vital in him, not in us, cannot make an essential 
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contrast of conduct or character within us. In an interesting 
supplementary chapter, headed ‘The Atonement in History,’ 
Dr. Moberly amply justifies the first conviction. After deal- 
ing with the doctrine in the New Testament, to which further 
reference will be made later on, he traces the development of 
the doctrine in history, finding in St. Ireneus and Origen 
(Tertullian might have been added to these) the first intro. 
duction of conceptions, by which the intelligence of the vital 
truth of the Atonement might be obscured. But such concep. 
tions did not affect the general life of the Church. On the 
Athanasian teaching which is in a form more developed 
his own, Dr. Moberly dwells at length. He shows that in the 
time of St. Athanasius the Atonement was not limited to 
any inclusive conception formed of it, isolating it from other 
truths with which it must be held in combination. To Dr. 
Moberly’s admirable sketch of the Athanasian Soteriology 
we would invite our readers to add a sketch not less admir- 
able by Dr. A. Robertson, Principal of King’s College, in the 
fourth volume of the ‘Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church,’ issued in 1891. In 
both the deep sense felt by St. Athanasius of the close iden- 
tification of the Incarnate Son with the race which He came 
to save is brought out. It is, indeed, this truth abundantly 
justified alike by an appeal to the New Testament, and to 
the consciousness of the early Church, as, ¢¢., so powerfully 
illustrated in Athanasius, combined with the conviction, asa 
corollary, of the actual communication to the Christian through 
the Holy Spirit of the righteousness of God in Christ, which 
forms the central idea of Dr. Moberly’s whole treatise. But, 
in fact, while provisional theories of the Atonement hold the 
field in many minds Dr. Moberly has no difficulty in showing 
—and herein we think that the supplementary chapter may 
prove extremely useful—that for at least ten centuries these 
theories, of which some became so oppressive, did not enter 
into or affect the true heart of Christian worship or of 
Christian faith. 

Before proceeding to give an explanation of the doctrine 
of Atonement, according to the original tradition, Dr. Moberly, 
in order to avoid future misunderstanding, enters upon a 
careful examination of three primary terms, Punishment, 
Penitence, and Forgiveness. He makes it quite clear at the 
outset that in his teaching the Atonement is no merely 
external transaction, and traverses at once the position 
adopted by Dr. Dale, in his well known volume on the 
Atonement, that retribution is ‘the essential view of punish- 
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ment.’ Pointing out that no inanimate thing can be punished, 
and, therefore, that to speak of the ‘ punishment of sin,’ rather 
than of ‘the sinner,’ is inaccurate, he shows that if punish- 
ment has reference to a conscious personal being it is im- 
possible to ignore the moral purpose. Speaking of the 
punishment of a little child by a parent, Dr. Moberly says: 

‘So far as [the parent] represents truly the ideal action of 
righteousness, his action in punishing may itself be called the 
necessary mode of the operation, under the existing conditions, of 
love. It is the love—itself another aspect of righteousness—the love 
which, fixing its eyes upon the unseen possibilities of the child’s true 
nature, discovers through what passage of pain he, though now marred 
by identification with unrighteousness, can be weaned and won from 
what he is to what he ought to be’ (p. 8). 


With great power of moral insight the writer traces the 
stages by which the suffering of punishment may be trans- 
formed into penitential painfulness, He points out that in 
the sense of retributive vengeance inflicted by another the 
term is one which cannot be safely applied to the Atoning 
Sacrifice of the Redeemer. Indeed, the climax of punish- 
ment in its simply retributive character is ‘not Calvary but 
Hell’ There are, we may remark as we pass on, many 
thoughts in the chapter on ‘ Punishment’ which, if worked 
out in simple ways, might be of very great assistance to those 
of the clergy whose ministry in prisons, workhouses, or 
hospitals brings them into especial contact with cases in 
which the link between sin and suffering is more apparent 
than is often the case in the normal pastoral work of the 
Church. . 

Dr. Moberly’s treatment of penitence is marked by the 
same discrimination and insight. In words with a touch of 
true poetry about them he shows how ‘the wide, seething, 
restless discomfort and discontent of spiritual nature, which 
is not indeed, but which might be, and is to be, penitence,’ 
may be changed. 


‘We know how small a change,—nay, no change at all in outward 
¢circumstance—may transform the whole scene. A little turning of 
the face to the east, a little melting of the stiffness of heart, a little 
kindling of a new desire, a little lighting of the flame of the spirit, — 
and behold ! a new tinge faintly begins to flush upon, and to light up, 
what was nothing but gloom. The waves and the clouds are the 
same; but they weve mere leaden darkness, and they ave the very 
material of the sunset glory’ (p. 27). 


He points out that all true penitence is intended to be 
restorative. If consummated quite perfectly it would 
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involve ‘a real re-identification with the law and the life of 
righteousness,’ But, owing to the presence of sin in the 
conscience, no sinner, even though he be as the woman who 
loved much, can be perfectly penitent. Yet of all the Christian 
graces none is so beautiful, none so familiar as Christian 
penitence. Whatever may be the logical arguments against 
its possibility the experience of nineteen centuries has proved 
its full possibility. Dr. Moberly finds the key to the mystery 
in the identification of our sinless Lord, Who, in the name of 
humanity, brought an offering of perfect penitence to the 
Father in His Crucifixion, through the Spirit, with the peni- 
tent. 

The same keen sense of a process of inward restoration 
makes itself felt in Dr. Moberly’s treatment of ‘ forgiveness’ 
(ch. iii.) Some of our readers will, perhaps, recollect that 
some years ago, in his volume on the Service of Man, 
Mr. Cotter Morrison attacked the doctrine of forgiveness, 
not only as taught, in some of his works, by Luther or by 
modern Puritans, but as taught by our Lord Himself, as 
Antinomian and positively immoral. But Christian teachers 
have never been slow to recognize, from St. Paul onwards, 
that it is a doctrine which can be easily abused, and readily 
made a pretext for an immoral life, while most firmly holding 
it to be the distinguishing and most glorious characteristic of 
the Gospel of Christ. Dr. Moberly fully recognizes this. 





‘There is only one true meaning of the word ; and that is the 
forgiveness not of ignorance or of levity, but of righteousness and 
truth. . . . Its definition cannot be found in terms merely of 
remission of pain or of anger, irrespective of the verdict of righteous- 
ness. When, and so far as, it is remission at all, it is remission 
because remission is righteous. It is the Divine reality—in God or in 
man’ (p. 52). 

The author points out that the justifying cause of for- 
giveness is to be found within the personality of the forgiven, 
In him a change begins which calls for a change of treatment; 
he becomes forgivable ; he is, again, on the side of righteous- 
ness, and, therefore, to refuse forgiveness to such an one 
would be a deflection from righteousness and truth. It is no 
mere remission of a penalty. It is no easy transaction out- 
side the self which leaves the self unchanged. It discerns a 
germ of capacity of self-identification with the love which is 
also the holiness of God, and it carries along with it a 
restorative power. 

‘Even the earliest touch, on the conscious moral life, of the 
most provisional forgiveness, must be a bracing touch, enhancing 
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moral power, or (at the least) adding flame to moral desire. If it 
does neither, it is plainly foredoomed, as an experiment of love which 
already has failed. But if it does, or so far as it does, already the 
content and the character of the I who am forgiven, is to that extent 
changed. And the full forgiveness to which in faith I aspire is a 
forgiveness on the part—not of weak indulgence, but of righteous- 
ness and truth, a forgiveness on the part of the infinite God’ (p. 72). 


The pivot on which Dr. Moberly’s presentment of the 
Atonement turns is the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, 
taught as St. Athanasius, or St. Leo, in, eg. the famous 
‘Tome,’ would have taught it. 


‘The same Who, remaining in the form of God, made man, was 
made man in the form of a servant. For each of the natures retains 
its proper character without defect ; and as the form of God does not 
take away the form of a servant, so the form of a servant does not 
impair the form of God.’! 


The author had in a very beautiful passage (p. 80) shown 
how a mother’s grief for a son’s fault, bearing with the father 
the full penalty of contrition for sin, had been willingly borne 
in the hope of a real transformation of character of the erring 
child. But he is obliged to admit that the illustration is 
imperfect. ‘It fails at the pinch.’ ‘Much as the parents’ 
goodness may influence the child, yet they are distinct. The 
father is not the mother; and the mother is not the child’ 
(p. 81). But our Lord Jesus Christ, as Very God and Very 
Man, cannot, in His mediation, be described as an interven- 
ing ‘third. He is Himself‘ wholly, individually, identically 
God,’ and ‘ wholly, individually, identically Man also,’ 

In a passage which appears to us singularly helpful Dr, 
Moberly deals (p. 24) with the relation of the sacred humanity 
to the Divine Person of Christ. 


‘Christ is, in fact, a Divine Person: but a Divine Person not 
merely wearing manhood as a robe, or playing upon it as an instru- 
ment ; but really expressing Aimse/f in terms of Humanity: and 
thereby making Humanity—to the utmost extent to which the condi- 
tions of mortal disability under which He took it was capable—a 
real and true reflection and utterance of Deity. There was in Him 
no impersonal Humanity (which is impossible) ; but a human nature 
and character which was personal because they were now the method 
and condition of His own Personality : Himself become Human, 
and thinking, speaking, acting, and suffering as man’ (p. 94).? 


1 St. Leo, ZP. xxviii. 3. 
# J. H. Newman’s sermon, ‘Christ, the Son of God, made Man,’ 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. vi., may be compared. 
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He proceeds to show that within the precinct of that 
Humanity He lived, on earth, in relation to the Father a life 
of perfect dependence, exhibited in two ways: outwardly, in 
the obedience by which the life was shaped ; inwardly, in 
communion of spirit maintained in the life of secret medita- 
tion and prayer. The relation between the life of action and 
the life of prayer is admirably expressed in the following 
passage : 

‘There is a correspondence between the quiet majesty of the 
day, and the earnest communing of the night. Whether it be in the 
way of the tranquil wisdom of His doctrine, penetrating at once and 
uplifting and confounding ; or whether it be in the exercise of the 
prerogative of power which belongs to the unexplored truth of 
human nature whose relation is perfected with God ;—whether it be 
for teaching or for what we call miracle ;—what He is amongst men is 
the counterpart of what He is towards God ; He is Sovereign in 
majesty over man and over nature by day, because His nights are 
spent in the communion of prayer with His God’ (p. 102). 


Through the life of perfect dependence, the exact opposite 
to the assertion of false independence by which the fall was 
occasioned, there was exhibited once more on earth the true 
relation in which man stands to God, the created being to 
the Creator, the child to the Father. 

This life of dependence was consummated in the Atone- 
ment. In itself the life would have been insufficient for 
Atonement. The human body which had been the avenue 
of temptation must become in Him ‘the scene and the 
instrument of that absolutely victorious crushing of tempta- 
tion which is the offering to the Father of a mortal will per- 
fectly identical with the absolute righteousness of God.’ But 
not for this reason alone would the life have been insufficient. 
Atonement needs the offering through dying of a perfect 
penitence, and the acquisition through death of the power of 
a perfect holiness. Atonement required (p. 116) not only 
the homage of obedience, but the undoing of past sin as a fact 
accomplished. 

In a chapter (vi.) which, if space allowed, offers some 
very important elements for consideration Dr. Moberly 
shows that on Calvary humanity in the sinless Christ made 
an offering of perfect penitence. The sufferings included in 
the penitence (outside it there is no punishment) which found 
expression in the cry ‘so spiritually desolate, yet so tranquil 
in spirit,’ ‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?’ 
may quite fairly be termed penal suffering, although there 
was no enduring of the vengeance, still less of the damnation 
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of sin. And through the identification of the Son of God 
Incarnate as the last Adam with the whole of the guilty race 
whom He completely represented, humanity actually took its 
share in that offering of perfect penitence together with the 
suffering which it entailed, and in Him therefore can claim for- 
giveness.' We are reminded, in passing from this chapter, of 
a sentence in Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable, though defective, 
paper on the Atonement, published some years ago in the 
Nineteenth Century, that ‘at the cost of great suffering our 
Lord Jesus Christ established in his own Person a type or 
matrix, so to speak, for humanity raised to its absolute per- 
fection.’ 

Dr. Moberly pauses (chap. vii.) to emphasize the reality 
of Calvary as objective history. The true reality is ‘ not to 
be looked for subjectively within the conscience’ (p. 139), 
but objectively, on Calvary, and the Mount of the Ascension.’ 
It is here that ‘the leading motive, and perhaps it may also be 
said the chief power,’ of Dr. Dale’s Lectures on the Atonement 
lie, viz. ‘in his accumulated proof that, without tearing the 
New Testament to pieces, you cannot separate from it its 
cardinal belief in the effective reality of a historical and 
objective Atonement’ (p. 140). But Dr. Moberly points out 
that there is an equal danger of so pressing the simple objec- 
tive theory as to forget the place of the Cross within the 
Christian life, and so to regard the Atonement as a merely 
external transaction while ignoring its power of inward trans- 
formation. To say, ‘“ Go your way : be content : the Atonement 
was once a transaction with such and such meaning between 
God and Christ: but you have nothing in it,except to believe that 
it is a fact, finished and done ”—this goes far to deprive the root 
of that fruit-bearing capacity which is its own inherent and 
proper meaning.’ ‘ The ultimate realization,’ he adds (p. 143), ‘is 
indeed to be within us—the very transfiguration of ourselves, 
... Itis, so far as each one of us is concerned, objective 
first, that it may become subjective. ... It is first a histori- 
cal, that it may come to be a personal fact.’? It is here that 
the great work of Dr. Dale, with all its high merits, is defec- 
tive, and cannot, any more than that of Dr. Macleod Camp- 
bell on Zhe Nature of the Atonement, be regarded as an 
adequate explanation of the doctrine. He closes, eg., his 


1 Compare J. H. Newman’s sermon, Zhe Incarnate Son a Sufferer 
and a Sacrifice, vol. vi., especially pp. 79-80. 

2 J. H. Newman’s Lectures on Justification, pp. 176 ff. (the charac- 
teristics of the gift of righteousness), may be compared. ‘The saving 
Cross crucifies us in saving.’ 
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exposition of St. Paul’s teaching on the Atonement in the 
Epistle to the Romans with the seventh chapter, as if the 
eighth had no relevance to an Atonement whatever. 

‘The chapters on ‘the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
Being of God’ (viii.), and of ‘the Holy Spirit in relation to 
human personality ’ (ix.), contain teaching of special value at 
the present time, in view of the prevalence of many crude 
and misleading ideas as to the office and work of the 
Paraclete. This portion of Dr. Moberly’s work might, indeed, 
claim a review to itself. He is careful to point out that the 
Spirit cannot be arbitrarily separated from the presence and 
the work of the Incarnate Son of God. It is such arbitrary 
separation which is the main cause of the depreciation and 
neglect of the Sacraments, through which the blessings of the 
Incarnation are extended and applied, by some who profess 
to believe most earnestly in the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is, 
on the contrary (p. 189), ‘the direct outcome of the In- 
carnation, the spiritual relation which the Incarnation has 
made possible, the realization and presence of the Incarnate 
within the selves of men.’ This statement introduces an 
instructive exposition of a large number of passages in the 
New Testament by which it is illustrated, and no reading 
could be more useful for Ascensiontide and Pentecost than 
this. It is the Spirit of the Incarnate Who is our personal 
union with the Incarnate Himself, in Whom the Atonement 
is realized within, and our wills brought more and more into 
perfect harmony with the will of God. In that unity our true 
human personality is restored. In the process the human 
personal will has not been ‘ broken,’ a subject on which Dr. 
Moberly’s wise words (pp. 228-230) deserve very serious at- 
tention, but it has been deepened and strengthened ‘till it is 
the very personal re-echoing of the perfectness of God.’ 


‘If anyone desires a Christian formula for the central conception 
of human personality, it may be gathered from the words of St. Paul, 
“JT have been crucified with Christ ; yet I live ; and yet no longer 
1, but Christ liveth in me.” I, yet not I. Not I, and therefore I, 
the full, real consummated “I” at last! Here is the real inmost 
principle of life and immortality brought to light by the Gospel of 
Christ. And the words of St. Johnare a significant comment: “ We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know Him that is true, and we are in Him 
that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, 
and eternal life.” And both phrases are but comments on those 
supreme words of the Incarnate to the Eternal, of the Christ to 
God ; “I in them, and thou in Me, that they may be perfected into 
one”... . “that the love wherewith Thou lovedst Me may be in 
them, and I in them”? (p. 255). 
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At this point, the subject of the connexion in which the 
personal Christian life stands to the Church and the Sacra- 
ments is introduced. The Church is the normal sphere of the 
operation of the Spirit. The Sacraments, in Dr. Moberly’s 
words (p. 410), ‘are Christ’s own method for the personal 
identification, in Spirit, of His Mystical Body the Church, 
and of all her members, with the very atoning Sacrifice of 
Calvary. In some works, such as that of Dr. Macleod 
Campbell, of permanent value on the Atonement, no reference 
is made to the Eucharist at all, and it is the more important, 
therefore, to include the subject in a catholic exposition of 
the doctrine. We cannot but hope that there may be some 
earnest and ‘spiritual’ Christians, accustomed to think lightly 
of both the Church and Sacraments, who might, after a 
perusal of this chapter, in combination with the rest of the 
book, be led to see that the Church is ‘the Divine mode 
for the enlightening and purifying of individual personalities’ 
(p. 259), and that ‘the whole conception, meaning, and con- 
dition ’ of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ ‘ is essen- 
tially and always “ Spirit”’ (p. 260). In reference to a state- 
ment, adopted from Waterland by Mr. Dimock, at the recent 
‘Round Table’ Conference on the doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion, and its expression on ritual, held in October 1900 at 
Fulham Palace, Dr. Moberly points out that ‘ when theologians 
insist, as if it were a principle of theological exposition, that 
the gifts given in the Bread and Wine of the Sacrament must 
be explained as the Body and Blood of Christ as they were 
at the moment of Calvary,‘ it is perhaps an instance of the 
forgetfulness that everything in the Pentecostal Church is in 

Spirit, spiritual.’ On the contrary : 

‘What is given in the Eucharist is what is, and not what is not. 
Calvary indeed is an inalienable element in what [the gifts] are. The 
thought of Calvary is expressly recalled and emphasized in the terms 
in which they are given. But they are themselves not a material but 
a spiritual gift. ‘The value of the material is not its material but its 
spiritual value. It is the Body and Blood not as slain in death ; but 
as through the fact of death, triumphantly alive. It is the Humanity 
triumphant, perfect, consummated in Spirit’ (p. 274). 


Of that gift the constant, faithful reception by the communi- 
cant should mean living growth in union with Christ, a 
gradual transformation of his personality into the perfect 
persistence, obedience, and holiness made possible by the 
Atonement. 

The closing chapter (xii.), ‘Our Present Imperfection, 


1 Report of the Conference, pp. 11, 12, &c. 
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with the exception of the supplementary essay on ‘ The be 
Atonement in History,’ is one to which we would venture to kr 
direct the serious attention of our readers generally, and ou 
more especially of the clergy. If the lines are even approxi- an 
mately right on which the doctrine of the Atonement has been th 
explained, then the real significance of the life of a Christian bit 
man, redeemed in Christ, is, as a member of Christ’s Body, ; 
something of singular spiritual loftiness (p. 287). . He isa com. So 
municant, not ceremonially only, but vitally, and even visibly, my 
living in Christ, and growing into the likeness of the Spirit chi 
of Christ. Not in himself, but in Christ, is the focus of his 
life. The writer passes to consider ‘the discrepancy which ren 
seems to be too great between the Christian theory and the An 
actual life’ (p. 281). But he will not allow that the leaven mo 
of the kingdom, the working of the Spirit of the Christ, is so like 
rare and feeble a thing as, in our more cynical moments, we no- 
may be tempted to say. Many striking evidences of that exc 
working in all ranks of society, and often in quarters most an | 
unexpected, are grouped together (pp. 290-4), which too fille 
often, alas! passed unheeded in the ordinary religious world, call 
Dr. Moberly will not allow pessimism, but then all the Mak 
stronger is the necessity laid upon us of upholding a high tion 
ideal as a practical thing, and of disclosing, through the one | 
witness of the loyal Christian life, the powers of the actual cal ( 
presence of the living Christ, given to us and renewed in us § that, 
through His Church. But the nominal Christianity of society, § it m, 
with whatever charity it may be regarded, and especially the § the n 
stolid mass of non-communicant Churchmanship so extra- 
ordinarily prevalent, are really bearing witness against the 
truth of the Christian Creed which is professed on the lips 
The fact is that a conception of Christianity is held up before ‘ 
the eye of the world which is not Christianity at all, but a 
travesty of it, and from this conception the world takes its§ Char/ 
notion of what the religion of our Lord really is. Dr. d 
Moberly, however, wisely points out that the evil is not to be a 
met by crude and hasty attempts, of which more than one ( 
example within late years will occur to our readers, ‘to 
imitate, across all gulfs of intervening difference, the precise [7 is ; 
things which He did.’ With this question he deals with} are the 
singular wisdom : in writ 
‘ Across all the complications of a duty that really is complicated, fresh, 1 
it is mere spiritual ignorance and the rashness of extreme presump- Epistot 
tion that expects to find a short-cut by asking, and expecting of ment i 
hand to be able to answer the question, What would Christ havej collect 
done? He would have done that which is the absolutely wisest and] place, 
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best. When we know what is absolutely wisest and best, we shall 
know what He would have done. But we are far more likely to find 
out what He would have done, by learning dutifully what is wisest 
and best ; than to discover by a short-cut what is wisest and best, 
through asking what He would have done, and presuming, in all the 
crudeness of spiritual indiscipline, to give off-hand, perhaps in 
biblical phraseology, a wholly unjust and superficial answer ’ (p. 309). 


Some thoughtful remarks on various forms of Christian 
mysticism, in which its limitations are dealt with, close this 
chapter. 

We cannot but feel that probably for many years this 
remarkable book is likely to enrich the theology of the 
Anglican Communion. Compared with the large majority of 
modern treatises on Christian doctrine, obtrusively disclosing 
like most modern churches, their entire plan characterized by 
no few vagaries of proportion and style, but failing utterly to 
excite any spirit of devotion, the volume before us resembles 
an ancient cathedral, such eg. as Winchester or Salisbury, 
filled with harmony and mystery, beneath whose arches the 
call to ‘ worship, and fall down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker, is always articulate. We sincerely trust that, in addi- 
tion to its being widely and generally read, the book may be 
one of those which in the teaching of our principal Theologi- 
cal Colleges and clergy schools may be frequently used, and 
that, at any rate in some of our more important dioceses, 
it may be included among volumes suggested for study by 
the more intelligent candidates for the priesthood. 


ArT. XIIIL—CHARLES HENRY PEARSON. 


Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and Education 
Minister in Victoria. Memorials by Himself, his Wife, 
and his Friends. Edited by WILLIAM STEBBING. 
(London, 1900.) 






IT is not always the biographies of the best-known men that 
are the most interesting. Indeed, there are peculiar difficulties 
in writing the lives of such men, when their memories are yet 
fresh, which do not exist in the case of men less known. The 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum might find a fitting supple- 
ment in the Biographie Obscurorum Virorum, and in sucha 
collection the biography before us would find an honoured 


place. Is it attributing too great ignorance to those who 
P2 
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come under that noun of multitude ‘the general public,’ to fror 
hint that many, if they read the title of this work, would ask thei 
in their heart of hearts, ‘Who was Charles Henry Pearson?’ vou: 
though shame might prevent them from putting the question Les. 
openly? To such we would say at once ‘ Read the book for rick 
yourselves, and see.’ It is a most interesting account of a HH. 
most interesting man—all the more interesting because he we f 
was so little known to the uncultured many, though, of course, next 
known well enough to the cultured few. It is only in bree: 
accordance with the fitness of things that the pens—for there we f 
were many—which have been engaged in contributing to the chap 
volume should all have been directed by minds polished up pres 
to the finest possible point. First, there is the editor and spoil 

compiler of the whole, and presumably the writer of a con. agree 
siderable part, Mr. William Stebbing. It goes without saying of mi 
that in his composition you have English at its best. Then we st 
there is the subject of the volume himself. The first 141 from 

out of its 310 pages are autobiographical ; and it is putting it Cc 
mildly to say that this is not the least important, nor the least siona 
interesting part of the book. Then follows a chapter of Both 

nearly fifty pages containing the estimates of Pearson by his after | 
friends. This seemed a hazardous experiment ; for it would their 

appear from internal evidence that eleven gentlemen, who § same 

had known Mr. Pearson in his lifetime, were asked, after his the er 
death, to send their impressions of him to his widow; and never 

these impressions form the subject-matter of the chapter. It § parent 
might have been feared that contributions made under such § Evang 
circumstances would rather too much resemble those bundles § feactic 
of testimonials which candidates for an office send in to the § trainin 
unhappy electors, and which, as they have first to pass the § losing 

scrutiny of the person in whose behalf they are written, are § life so: 
naturally constructed on the principle of saying all the good § broad « 
that can be said of him, and ignoring the evil. The perusal § about 

of such documents is calculated to exalt one’s ideas of the § about | 
perfectibility of human nature ; but they are not exhilarating, J Minute 
nor, strictly speaking, trustworthy. There is an uncomfort- § a child 
able feeling, as one wades through them, that there is a silver § could n 
as well as a golden side of the shield. In point of fact, J he writ 
however, nothing of the sort mars the enjoyment of this long § Meeting 
Chapter XIII. Mr. Pearson’s friends give us the picture, not J lectuall, 
of a vapid angel, but of a real human being; and the picture § shipwre 
is not painted in brighter colours than the plain facts recorded § swing t¢ 
in other, parts of the volume warrant. Every one of the friends He 

is a man of literary power, who would be sure to write, and death, y 
does write, what is worth reading; the very names, which } schools. 
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from considerations of space we venture, with an apology to 
their bearers, to specify without prefixing their titles, are 
vouchers for this; they are A. G. Butler, G. J. Goschen, 
Leslie Stephen, J. H. Bridges, J. Franck Bright, G. C. Brod- 
rick, W. Fremantle, J. Bryce, C. H. Daniel, E. M. Grant Duff, 
H. Sidgwick. Nor is there the slightest falling off when 
we pass from these great names to Mrs. Pearson herself, who 
next gives us, in a chapter of fifty pages, a most graphic and 
breezy account of sheep-farming, and life in the bush ; indeed, 
we fancy that to many this will be the most fascinating 
chapter in the book. Mr. Stebbing’s own work it would be 
presumptuous to praise. The old proverb ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth’ does not here apply ; the cooks evidently 
agreed together, both about the ingredients, and about the way 
of mixing them ; and the result is a savoury compound which 
we strongly recommend our readers to taste. But to turn 
from the execution to the subject of the work. 

Charles Pearson was born in 1830 at the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington, of which his father was principal. 
Both his parents were refined, cultured, and eminently pious 
after the straitest sect of Evangelicals; and they brought up 
their numerous family carefully and conscientiously in the 
same principles. Charles bore traces of his early training to 
the end of his life ; he was always cultured and refined, and 
never lost that spirit of piety which he had imbibed from his 
parents ; but, like so many of the children of the good old 
Evangelicals, he soon drifted away from his moorings; a 
reaction from the strictness and narrowness of his early 
training set in ; but happily in his case it did not lead to his 
losing his hold upon Christianity altogether ; he had in after- 
life something of the high churchman, still more of the very 
broad churchman, but nothing at all of the low churchman 
about him; with the best intentions, his parents brought 
about an utter recoil from that type of Christianity; the 
minute self-introspection, which he was taught to make as 
a child ; the tabooing of amusements, which he afterwards 
could not see to be wrong, revolted him. ‘Our dissipation,’ 
he writes, ‘was to attend a Bible Society or a Missionary 
meeting. The training was bad for me, morally and intel- 
lectually.’ It was well that it did not cause him to make 
shipwreck of his faith: but it did cause the pendulum to 
swing too far in an opposite direction. 

He went to Rugby in 1843, the year after Dr. Arnold’s 
death, when Rugby was thought to be a model for all public 
schools. This is, however, by no means Mr, Pearson’s 
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opinion ; the contrast between /zs picture of Rugby and that 
of Dean Stanley is quite startling. In fact, he traverses all 
Stanley’s most cherished notions. He thinks Dr. Arnold 
himself has been much over-praised for his Rugby work; 
that the ‘moral thoughtfulness’ which characterized his 
pupils was in reality priggishness; that he utterly failed 
in his attempt to widen the area of education; that the 
teaching of everything else except Latin and Greek was 
bad, and of that not particularly good ; that the material 
he had to work upon was bad; and that the number 
of his scholars who afterwards became at all distinguished 
men was exceptionally small. These are serious indict- 
ments ; but judging from our experience of Rugby only a 
few years later, when it was still substantially unchanged, we 
are bound to admit that there is an element of truth in them. 
The laudable attempt to improve the teaching of mathe- 
matics, modern languages, and modern history and literature 
was then far from successful, and when it was in its infancy 
in Mr. Pearson’s day, it was probably still less so ; nor can we 
honestly say that the moral tone of the school was particu- 
larly high. Butsurely Mr. Pearson has not quite done justice 
to the famous school and its famous head-master. Take a 
few facts. ‘It so happened,’ he writes, ‘that the Rugby of 
Arnold’s time was one of lean kine. His son Matthew and 
Clough and Arthur Stanley are the three of his pupils who 
really achieved eminence’ (p. 18). But how about C. J. 
Vaughan, who was quite the equal, in everything except 
showiness, of his brother-in-law, Stanley? How about W. C. 
Lake, the third of the trio? How about Theodore Walrond? 
How about that distinguished theologian, historian, poet, 
liturgiologist, whose loss all true churchmen are now so deeply 
lamenting, William Bright? Space forbids us to specify 
others, though it would not be difficult to do so. Again: 
‘Of Tait’s masters [most of whom he inherited from Arnold] 
only three have been known outside the school precincts : 
Bonamy Price, Cotton, who died Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Congreve, the founder of Positivism’ (p. 22). What! not 
Thomas Evans, one of the very best classical scholars of his 
day? Not R. B. Mayor, as a mathematician? Not Henry 
Highton, at least for his services to the science of telegraphy ?: 
Not Bradley and Charles Evans, as admirable teachers and 
head-masters ? Once more: ‘ Whatever scholarship was learned 
at Rugby in those days was picked up in the Twenty, a 
sort of lower Sixth, over which Price presided’ (p. 23). Now, 
surely this is far too sweeping a statement. Without in the 
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least derogating from the wonderful energy, cleverness, and 
inspiring power of Bonamy Price, which all who were under 
him in the Twenty will gratefully own, we contend that the 
boys were well prepared for the ordeal—for it was an ordeal 
to be under Price—by their drilling in the Fifth; nor do we 
think that all Rugbeians would entirely ignore Bradley, or 
endorse Mr. Pearson’s description of Cotton as merely ‘a 
martinet and precisian ’ (p. 28) ; for many owe much, morally 
as well as intellectually, to Cotton. 

However, Rugby did not suit Pearson ; and in May 1846 
he was ‘removed by his father at the request of the head- 
master’ (p. 29). From 1847 to 1849 he was at King’s Col- 
lege, and ‘to King’s College, he writes, ‘I owe everything 
that can be derived from a place of education. I think the 
system was thoroughly good; I am sure it suited me. In 
place of the Puritanism of my home and the mechanical dis- 
cipline of Rugby I found a rule of the largest liberty ’—and 
so forth (p. 31). A review which is avowedly conducted on 
the principles of the Church of England should be the last 
to depreciate the training of a college which was founded to 
educate youth on those principles ; and we are heartily glad 
that Mr. Pearson can speak so well of it. We can also well 
believe that it was an exceptional privilege, which Rugby 
could never have afforded, to attend such lectures as those of 
Professors Maurice and Brewer. But we venture to think that 
to some minds, differently constituted from that of Mr. Pear- 
son, Rugby afforded advantages, which, from the nature of 
the case, King’s College could never do. The saying of the 
Duke of Wellington that the battle of Waterloo was won in 
the Eton playing fields is of wide application. The discipline 
of a public school, in play hours quite as much as in work 
hours, makes English gentlemen what they are; and it will 
surely not be contended that the Rugby of Arnold and Tait 
did not supply such discipline, and that King’s College did. 

Mr. Pearson matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1849 ; and, if he found Rugby bad, he found Oriel worse ; 
but here again we must take his remarks cum grano. The 
palmy days, indeed, of Oriel were past ; but, oddly enough, it 
seems to us that one of the reasons of their departure was 
about the only arrangement of which Mr. Pearson approves. 
He thinks that Hawkins was right and Newman wrong, 
in the famous dispute about the tutorship; but it was just 
from the time when the provost carried his point, and New- 
man, R. Wilberforce, and Hurrell Froude resigned their 
tutorships, that is, from 1832, that Oriel began to decline— 
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as the University Calendar plainly shows. Pearson, however, 
soon left Oriel, having been elected to a scholarship at Exeter 
in 1850; and his remarks about the latter are not more 
complimentary than about the former. Still, he managed 
to win a good first class in classics from Exeter in Michael- 
mas Term, 1852, and in 1854 was elected fellow of his old 
college, Oriel. In the interval he had been studying at 
Oxford physiology and anatomy under the direction of Dr. 
Acland, with a view of entering the medical profession. He 
also cultivated the taste for poetry which he had shown from 
childhood, and added to his other accomplishments that of a 
good verse-writer, if not a great poet. His facility in writing 
Latin verses had always been marvellous, and he now wrote 
English verses with success, winning the prize at Oxford for 
the best poem on a sacred subject, Zhe Death of Jacob, in 
1857. His attitude towards Oxford curiously resembles that 
of the late Lord Sherbrooke ; both were Oxford men through 
and through, brimful of Oxford culture, and yet both girded 
at Oxford; and, as both were for a time public men in 
Australia, it looks as if there were something in the air of a 
new country which makes men contemptuous of a place which 
is stamped, above all other places, with the traditions of the 
old. 

Pearson’s was a very restless life, and it was partly, 
perhaps, because ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss’ that he 
never achieved the eminence to which his abilities, his 
character, and his connexions alike entitled him. But this, 
instead of making his life less interesting, makes it, to our 
mind, more so. It was the exact antipodes of the lives of 
‘men who have risen,’ which ought to interest, but, as a rule, 
we own witha blush, do not. Whether it is a feeling that such 
men ‘ dave their reward’ in their success, and do not, therefore, 
require our sympathy, or that there is often an air of what 
Aristotle calls Bavavoia about them (in writing of a distin- 
guished Oxford scholar one naturally thinks of Aristotle), 
we do not know; but certain it is that there is a charm, 
which the risen man fails to inspire, about the career of one 
who was, as it were, ‘to the manner born,’ who had a beau- 
tiful mind cultivated to the highest extent, who never forfeited 
his title to rise by any moral obliquity, who made no false 
step (like an unsuitable marriage, for instance), and yet lived 
and died in comparative obscurity. One cannot help feeling 
now and again a little righteous indignation at the way the 
world treated him ; but that only draws him all the closer to 
us, particularly as he never complains of such treatment 
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himself. And, to do the world justice, there were certainly 
circumstances militating against Pearson for which it was 
not to blame. For instance, it was not the world’s fault that 
feeble health and defective eyesight prevented him from 
carrying out his first intention of following medicine, nor yet 
that conscientious scruples shut him out both from the clerical 
and the legal professions, especially the latter. But not one 
of ‘the three black Graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity,’ smiled 
upon him, and there remained only two ways in which he 
could utilize his great talents and acquirements, the way of 
literature and the way of tuition; and these two, with the 
curious interpolation of sheep-farming and colonial politics, 
gave him abundant employment for his busy life. In 1855 
he returned to King’s College, which he always loved, in the 
capacity, first of lecturer in the English language and lite- 
rature, and then of professor of modern history ; and there he 
remained for nearly nine years, with a very humble stipend. 
His duties, however, allowed him leisure for writing, and not 
the least interesting part of the volume before us is his own 
account of his connexion with the Saturday Review, to which 
he was a contributor from its commencement in 1856 until 
there was a split in the camp in the early sixties on the 
thorny subject of Essays and Reviews. Those who were old 
enough and educated enough in 1856 to take an intelligent 
interest in the various phases of literature and thought will 
well remember what an era the starting ‘The Saturday’ 
seemed to be. There had been nothing exactly like it before ; 
to read it was supposed to be a sure mark of the man of 
culture; to write for it was the far-off goal which the 
ambitious young man of letters fondly hoped in time to 
reach (and we fear some professed to have reached that goal 
who had not) ; to be gibbeted in it was to be exposed to the 
scorn of men and angels; to be praised in it was an honour 
indeed. People were afraid of it, and abused it ; called it the 
‘Superfine Review,’ the ‘Saturday Reviler,’ the ‘Saturday 
Growler’ ; declared that it reflected only the mind of pedantic 
schoolmasters and priggish young dons ; but it was felt to be 
a formidable and rather mysterious power ; and it is amusing 
to read in these pages an account of how the mighty engine 
was formed and worked by one who helped to form and work 
it. For nearly a year Pearson also wrote an article a week 
for the Spectator, the serious and solemn rival of the Saturday, 
and quite its equal; and there is here also an interesting 
account of the inner working of that periodical, Mr. Pearson 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the fairness and ability of 
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its two editors, Hutton and Townshend. Then he was editor 
for a short time of the National Review, and we are privileged 
to see that Review also from the inside. 

But probably the double strain of lecturing and writing 
was too great for him; at any rate, his health broke down, 
and was not restored by a long and interesting tour in Poland 
in 1863; so in 1864 he determined to throw up his pro- 
fessorship at King’s College, and ‘try complete change of 
scene in Australia with the intention to remain there if he 
found an opening’ (p. 118). His many friends, who com- 
prised the young men of the highest intellectual reputation of 
the day, in vain protested ; all they could do was to give him 
a parting dinner, at which the present Lord Goschen presided, 
and wish him ‘ God speed.’ 

His first stay in Australia was not very long—only about 
eight months—but it was long enough to give him a taste for 
the bush life in the new country, where he bought a farm 
before he left ; and he never settled in England until he had 
made another and very much longer experiment of life at the 
Antipodes. He spent three restless years in England, partly 
in a cottage which he hired at Farnham Royal, partly in his 
own college at Oxford, where he declared that he had to 
rough it far more than ever he had in the bush; then he 
undertook lectures at ladies’ classes at Liverpool and Man- 
chester in 1868, and finally became Modern lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1869-70. In 1868 he published his 
chief historical work, The History of England during the Early 
and Middle Ages. This brought him into collision with 
Mr. Freeman, and a passage of arms took place between the 
two historians, into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter. The contest was sharp between them—as is usual in 
such cases ; for the Odium Historicum is at least as bitter as 
the Odium Theologicum. He seems to have liked Cambridge 
on the whole better than Oxford, but the dreary character of 
the scenery around made him ask himself why he should live 
in an ugly country when he had a home in a pretty one ; and 
this thought, among others, determined him to expatriate 
himself again for more than twenty years ; for he returned to 
Australia in 1871 and remained there until 1892, when he 
came back to England—to die. 

The curious phenomenon of this ripe scholar, on intimate 
terms with the most intellectual men of the day, and accounted 
by them as fully their equal, casting in his lot with people of 
a distinctly inferior type, is commented on so well by Mr. 
Stebbing at the close of the chapter which contains the 
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estimates of Mr. Pearson’s friends, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to do more than quote the passage : 


‘It was the scholar thus seen through the keen vigilant eyes of 
companions of his own age and station ; the man of middle life who 
had never been a boy ; the censor of beliefs who was a devout be- 
liever ; the cynic who burned with anger at wrong in high places ; 
the weaver of generalizations ; the fastidious critic who was also a 
dazzling rhetorician; the shy thinker, incapable of superficial 
geniality, with a lonely habit of taking his own line, yet possessed of 
the gift withal of captivating talk, and of finding himself always some- 
how where he could shine—who voluntarily plunged into a social 
desert, where old-world learning was of less account than a know- 
ledge of sheep disease, where persiflage was as unrecognized as a 
black art, and finally where—for a man given to fits of an instinct for 
solitude—to be free to dwell apart in the wilderness was harder far 
than to play the hermit at will in a crowded city’ (pp. 187-8). 


The incongruity, however, does not at all appear while he 
was sheep farming in the bush. That wasa fresh, wholesome 
country life, and we can perfectly well understand that there 
was nothing in it which would in the least jar upon his re- 
fined tastes. He loved it, and all the more because he shared 
it with one who sympathized with him in all his joys and all 
his sorrows ; for in 1872 he married the lady to whom we are 
chiefly indebted for this fascinating volume. Pearson might 
appear to the outer world ‘a cold, inscrutable man’ (Preface, 
p. vii), but he was in reality a very warm-hearted one. He 
was singularly happy in his domestic relations, a loving hus- 
band, and an almost doting father, as his sweet letters to his 
three little daughters, inserted in this volume, show. But 
unfortunately Mrs. Pearson could not bear the climate of the 
bush all the year round. ‘It is,’ she writes most touchingly, 
‘one of the deepest regrets of my life that it was on my 
account that he gave up the bush home he loved so much, 
and in which he had hoped to live a kind of ideal life, divided 
between his farm and his books, He never, however, much 
as he must have felt the disappointment, allowed a murmur 
of regret to pass his lips’ (p. 203). He became lecturer on 
Modern History at the Melbourne University; but ‘I am 
sure, writes Mrs. Pearson again, ‘he was not satisfied with 
his position, after having acted so long with such men as 
Jelf and Maurice and Brewer. I think, too, that he missed 
the beautiful freedom of his bush home, with his farm to work 
on, and his books for his joy and recreation.’ He then be- 
came head-master of the Presbyterian college for girls at 
Melbourne for two years (1875-7), and was most happy in his 
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relations with his pupils, until he came into collision with the 
governing body on political questions. In 1878 he was 
elected M.P. for Castlemaine, and soon became a prominent 
figure in the Australian parliament, being, among his many 
other accomplishments, an excellent speaker. In 1886 he was 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, and retained that 
post, amidst much opposition and many difficulties, until 1890. 
His friends, both at home and abroad, thought him thrown 
away in Australian politics ; and so he was, especially as he 
does not seem, at any rate for a time, to have been at all 
properly appreciated in this very uncongenial sphere. But 
here we feel that we are treading upon delicate ground, and 
must shelter ourselves under the cover of the book before us. 
Let us be content to quote the following passage : 


‘To the popular colonial judgment his bearing suggested, though 
falsely, intellectual contemptuousness. He carried about with him 
the air of the student, or, rather, of the professor addressing students. 
His voice retained, though modified in time, what it pleases Austra- 
lians to describe as “the Oxford drawl.” There was too much of 
the customary English coldness of demeanour’—and much more to 
the same effect (p. 248). 


He felt himself a fish out of water : 


‘Always and everywhere he stood rather apart and aloof. 
Naturally shy, and with a strong sense of personal dignity, he did 
not change in the hurly-burly of public life. The unscrupulousness, 
on whichever side, of popular assemblies disgusted him. The policy 
of the party he had joined presented certain features which it was 
impossible for him to favour. Any tendency to mob violence and 
mob rule he vehemently detested ’ (p. 249). 


In short, his taste was too delicate, and his conscience too 
sensitive, for such rough work. It is a comfort to learn that 
he was better appreciated before he left Australia ; but it was 
well that he shou/d leave it. The year 1892 saw him back 
again in England; and in 1893 he published his last and 
most original work, National Life and Character: A Forecast. 
The forecast was a dismal one, but we need not dwell upon 
it, as we have not dwelt upon or even specified his other 
works, for it is to the man rather than the writer that we 
would call attention. We are told that he said he wrote this 
last book ‘under the sentence of death,’ and he was not far 
wrong, for within a year (May 29, 1894) the end came; and 
England lost a fine mind and a noble soul—a soul, too, which 
was Christian to the very core, though on many points he 
would differ widely from us, and we from him. Canon 
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Potter, who knew him well, and whose testimony is unim- 
peachable, ‘ has attested his constant belief in him as in all 
essentials a Christian, not only in practice but also in theory’ 
(p. 240). And facts fully bear out his belief. It is true that 
he revolted from the narrow system in which he had been 
brought up ; it is true also that his contact with that earnest, 
but rather eccentric and embarrassing churchman, William 
Sewell, did not attract him toa higher type of churchmanship, 
but there were others of the same school who did attract him 
greatly. He fully appreciated that saintly man, Charles 
Marriott, and was a constant worshipper at St. Mary’s, when 
he was vicar. Dean Church was his ‘magnus Apollo,’ and 
could he have had a better? ‘Of all living English theolo- 
gians,’ he writes, ‘the one I most absolutely agree with is 
Dean Church ; but it would be an imposture to represent my- 
self as his disciple, for | undoubtedly hold a great deal that he 
does not’ (p. 238). This is not inconsistent with the fact that 
he was an ardent admirer of F. D. Maurice, for the world has 
at last discovered that Maurice was a Christian after all; no, 
nor yet with his strong conviction that the notorious Essays 
and Reviews were not altogether rightly dealt with ; for we 
fancy that many excellent Christians and Churchmen now 
think pretty much the same. His friend, A. G. Butler, has prob- 
ably summed up his theological position rightly : ‘He leant to 
the sacramental teaching of the High Church party, but in all 
matters of Biblical criticism and interpretation belonged en- 
tirely to what was then beginning to be known as the Broad 
Church’ (p. 176). When he was in the bush he paid for a 
curate out of his own pocket to conduct the Church services 
there, and. when a clergyman was not available, conducted 
them himself, so far as a layman could, reading also to. the 
congregation a sermon, generally either of Church or Maurice 
or F. W. Robertson. Other evidences of his Christian tone 
and spirit might be given, but our space is exhausted, and 
we end as we began, by strongly recommending to our readers 
this striking picture of a striking man. 





Christopher Knight Watson. 


In flemoriam 
CHRISTOPHER KNIGHT WATSON. 


AFTER the lapse of more than fifteen years another name must be 
added to the list of those honoured men who have been editors of 
this Review. Mr. Knight Watson is now to be numbered with Canon 
Ashwell and the Rev. Benjamin Webb, and, as in January 1886, 
we have again to pay our sorrowful tribute of respect and affection 
to our departed Editor. We shall not enlarge upon the details of 
Mr. Knight Watson’s personal history, because we prefer to direct 
attention to his character as it was revealed in his editorial relation 
to our pages. It is sufficient to say that, like Mr. Webb, he was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge: he was devoted to Mr. 
Webb’s Church, St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, and he fully shared 
Mr. Webb’s interest in ecclesiological and antiquarian subjects. It 
should perhaps be added that he was proud of his grandfather, 
Bishop Watson of Llandaff, who built the house at Calgarth Park, 
‘in the beautiful district on the banks of Winandermere,’ where 
Mr. Knight Watson was born, and whither he often resorted for 
repose. But our present purpose lies deeper than the enumeration 
of the facts of a bare obituary notice.' Of the hundred numbers of 
The Church Quarterly Review Mr. Knight Watson edited nearly 
sixty, and if the Review did not swerve during those fifteen years 
from its well-defined doctrinal lines it was because the Editor, in the 
words of one who has for many years been a valuable and prominent 
contributor to our pages, had a perfectly clear view ‘of what he 
wanted and what he meant,’ because he thoroughly sympathized 
with the desire of Mr. Beresford Hope and Dean. Church to have a 
true successor to the Christian Remembrancer, and because he always 
kept before him the high example of his two predecessors in the 
editorial chair. It would be impossible to mention a better source 
of information for estimating the value of the service which Mr. 
Knight Watson rendered to the Church of England as the Editor of 
this Review than the Article on ‘ Twenty-five years of Zhe Church 
Quarterly Review,’ which stood at the head of our hundredth num- 
ber. ‘That article, as we said in the small booklet which was issued 
at the same time to promote the circulation of the Review, contained 
a full and detailed answer to the question with what promises the 
Review was first started, and how far those promises had been 
fulfilled. Our late Editor devoted himself heart and soul to the 
furtherance of the objects of the Review. He welcomed with almost 
pathetic gratitude any message of encouragement in his work. ‘ When 
I read your letter, I was soon on my knees, I warrant you,’ was his 
reply to a correspondent who had told him that a Bishop had ex- 
pressed a hope that the Review would receive increased support, 


1 Mr. Knight Watson died on January 30 last, and his death escaped 
notice at the time. But a brief obituary notice appeared in the Guardian 
of February 27. 
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He would send generous cheques from his private resources to con- 
tributors, for the poor or for Church schools, when he thought he had 
occasion to be grateful to them. He would consult trusted contri- 
butors with a confidence that was astonishing in his eagerness to 
advance the cause of the Review. Once his gratitude toa contributor 
expressed itself in the request, ‘Send me your photograph that I may 
know you in heaven.’ He would send a parcel of books with an 
accompanying letter, which often showed that he had ‘torn the heart 
out’ of most of them, and with a few notes or references which 
greatly assisted the reviewer’s work. Sometimes extremely forcible 
directions were added. ‘Punch his head, and punch it hard,’ ‘ Point 
out his errors, for I take him, for his size, to be the biggest liar that 
ever was born,’ are two examples. Tenderness and pathos were, 
however, just as common in these directions ; and sadly often there 
was an earnest plea at the close, ‘ Pray for me, dear friend, for I am 
in great pain and unworthy of the least of all His mercies.’ One or 
two leading matters may be mentioned which illustrate the doctrinal 
position of the late Editor. Under the general head of Tractarianism 
it is not necessary to give illustrations to prove the statement that 
under his guidance there was no ambiguity in the Sacramental 
teaching of the Review. But there was a special point in which the 
Editor was eminently a Tractarian, He wasa thoroughgoing Prayer 
Book Churchman. Matins and Evensong were very dear to him, 
and in his fidelity to rubrics he was fully prepared to support the 
Sunday morning arrangement of Matins followed by the Litany, and 
then by the Communion Service with a Sermon. He annually 
contended with great earnestness for a celebration on Good Friday. 

The Editor’s attitude towards modern theories of Old Testament 
criticism led him to say, ‘We have recorded a firm but temperate 
protest against the dangers which seemed to threaten us, and which 
we should be only too glad to think were imaginary.’ These dangers 
were in part connected in his view with a somewhat inadequate con- 
ception of the authority and even of the Person of our divine Lord 
—1in short, with certain forms of Kenotic error. No man was more 
anxious than he was that Zhe Church Quarterly Review should 
prosper ; but he never sacrificed his unalterable convictions on these 
questions of Higher Criticism or Kenoticism to prevent the defection 
of any Tractarian supporter. How far the two questions can be 
separated cannot be discussed here. It is sufficient to say now that 
they stood in close relation in the Editor’s mind, and that he was 
splendidly loyal to his convictions. The last topic to which we must 
allude is what, for convenience, we may shortly describe as the 
Lambeth decisions. We have, we need hardly say, no means of 
knowing what estimate the two Archbishops or other members of the 
Episcopate may have formed of the services which our Editor ren- 
dered to the Church of England. But this we can honestly say, that 
no one was more desirous than he was to remind those clergymen 
who were most likely to listen to him that the blessings of the 
Universal Church have come to Englishmen through the channel of 
the National Church of England, and that canonical obedience to 
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the Bishops is the surest way of preserving our Catholic heritage for 
those that follow us. We must take leave of our Editor, our dear 
and deeply respected chief, and we will end with a short quotation 
from Dr. Bright, who is now, we pray, reposing with him in the rest 
and peace and light and refreshing joys of Paradise : 


* For thee this day let Paradise 
Fling wide her portals bright, 
Fenced round about by holiest things, 
From Satan screened by Angel-wings, 
To God who made thee, God who bought, 
And God whose grace thy cleansing wrought, 
That hell no part in thee should claim, 
Go—in the all-victorious Name.’! 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice. An historical and theological investiga- 
tion of the sacrificial conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. By the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia ; Author of Helps to Medi- 
tation, Catholic Faith, and Practice. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Canon T. T. Carter. (London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1go1.) 


Tuis volume is ‘introduced’ in a few weighty words by the venerable 
clergyman to whom Dr. Mortimer dedicates it, who for twenty-five 
years has been Superior-General of the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and for more than half a century a revered teacher of 
Eucharistic truth in the Church of England. Canon Carter says 
that ‘the following pages contain the complete treatment in English’ 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, unfolded from the beginning of Christianity 
through the many forms of Patristic language down tothe current teach- 
ing of the present day. He singles out for special mention the warning 
given against the dangers of a subtle form of Socinianism which 
advances an erroneous theory of the Atonement, and he rightly says 
that the comprehensiveness of which Dr. Mortimer here gives an 
illustration, this carrying on from age to age the faith once delivered 
to the Saints, constitutes our position in the Catholic Church. Dr. 
Mortimer in an ‘author's preface’ disclaims any intention of setting 
forth or proving any special theory in regard to the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist. His purpose has rather been to 
gather materials from which the reader can draw his own conclusions. 
No doubt many of our readers will remember the distinction which 
Dr. Dale draws between the fact and the theory of the Atonement, 
and in a similar way Dr. Mortimer distinguishes between the fact 
that the Eucharist is a true and proper sacrifice, and the absence of 
any formulated doctrine of the mode of that sacrifice until the six- 


1 Jona, and other Verses, pp. 153-4. 
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teenth century.. Few will deny the importance of the subject, which 
is closely connected on the one hand with Roman objections against 
Anglican orders and on the other hand with the Protestant supposition 
that any doctrine of a Eucharistic sacrifice must infringe upon the 
one sacrifice of the Cross. Dr. Mortimer alludes to Dr. Pusey’s 
Tract on the Eucharistic Sacrifice,' and to the Bishop of Brechin’s 
Theological Defence, but since their appearance he can only find that 
two publications have appeared on the subject, Mr. Sadler’s work on 
The One Offering, which he regards as inadequate and misleading,? 
and Mr. Brightman’s pamphlet on Zhe Eucharistic Sacrifice, which he 
believes endangers faith in the doctrine of the Atonement. None of 
Dr. Mortimer’s correspondents appear to have directed his attention 
to Mr. Vaux’s lectures on the Eucharist,? or to Bishop Hamilton’s 
great charge of 1867 on the doctrines of the Real Presence, the 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist, the Christian Priesthood and Absolution, 
or to two pamphlets by the Rev. W. R. Supple. Nor, of course, 
has he had the opportunity which will now be afforded to his readers 
of comparing what he has written with Canon Gore’s work on The 
Body of Christ, which is ‘an inquiry into the institution and doctrine 
of the Holy Communion.’* But he has engaged in some interesting 
correspondence with the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Brightman, Dr. 
Lepin, and Dr. Paul Schanz, parts of which he has included in his 
book (Appendix G). He has also summarized the reports of the 
Oxford Conference on Priesthood and Sacrifice, and of the Fulham 
Round Table Conference. Among other matter relegated to appen- 
dices will be found an examination of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
Sacrificial terms, and a catena of passages from the Fathers which 
show that they regarded the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. In the body of 
the work, after an introductory chapter, Dr. Mortimer treats first of 
Sacrifice in general, and then of the Sacrifice of the Cross, as 
necessarily preliminary to the discussion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 

1 Tracts for the Times, No. 81. 

7 In Appendix F Dr. Mortimer says that Mr. Sadler’s patristic 
quotations are mostly second-hand, that his comments on Heb. xiii. 10 
are specially unsatisfactory, and that his treatment of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice proposes- a theory which is really based on Socinian 
interpretation. 

8 The Presence, The Sacrifice, The Communion. Three plain lectures 
on the doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. By the Rev. J. E. Vaux, 
M.A. Second edition. (London : G. J. Palmer, 1869.) 

* The Words of Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, with special 
reference to the sacrificial use of roveiv. (London: Masters, 1893.) 

5 London: Murray, 1901. The 7Zzmes (on April 6) quoted some 
statements from the book as ‘sufficient to check the claim of the 
ritualistic clergy.’ This was so obviously to use Canon Gore’s words for 
a purpose which was contrary to his design that his prompt disclaimer 
in the Guardian of April 9 was hardly necessary. 

® The Editors of the Oxford Library of Practical Theology have 
announced a volume on the Holy Communion by the Rev. Father Puller. 
Dr. Mortimer has rather too rashly concluded that nothing on this 
subject has been written, except by Mr. Sadler and Mr. Brightman, 
‘during the past forty years’ (Pref. p. xii). 
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(chapter iv.) The Scriptural and Liturgical testimony is next 1 
examined, and in the seventh chapter an historical sketch of the 
Sacrificial conception of the Eucharist is given. The subsequent W. 
chapters are devoted to groups of extracts from the Fathers, M. 
medizval and post-medizval writers (on which the Rev. B. J. Kidd's r 
Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice affords valuable 7 
information),-Anglican Divines in general and Tractarians in par- z 
ticular. Finally in chapter xii. Dr. Mortimer gives his summary es 
and conclusion. We must not in a Short Notice go into the details mat 
of the book, which fully deserves, and will, we hope, receive, attentive cott 
study. But we must indicate the general drift of Dr. Mortimer’s the 
argument. His book is practically an answer to Mr. Sadler and Mr. ma 
Brightman. On St. Paul’s testimony the Eucharist proclaims the a 
Lord’s death until He comes again. The Lord’s death was a perfect is th 
Sacrifice, Oblation, and Satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, ies 
and He is now occupied in heaven in pleading the merits of His that 
sacrifice thus once offered. This whole truth must be held mad 
without infringing upon what rightly belongs to either part. a 
If we lay stress on the heavenly part we must beware of to ns 
the Socinian danger of minimizing or denying the strictly sacri- hen 
ficial character of the Lord’s death on the Cross. If we lay affirn 
stress on the perfection of the offering upon the Cross we must Lord 
be careful not to forget the present Intercession of the glorified of wi 
Redeemer. The two parts, if we may use that word, of the one be f, 
whole must not be separated. When we consider the bearing of ety 
St. Paul’s words, which we have quoted, on the Eucharist, the same the 7 
caution must be borne in mind. We have Mr. Brightman’s pam- the = 
phlet by our side, urging that the Eucharistic sacrifice is strictly a ode 
counterpart to the presentation in heaven rather than to the sacrifice ioe 
of the Cross, and that this preserves the uniqueness of that sacrifice, . 
a view to which we have often given expression in our pages. But 

we cannot help thinking that Mr. Brightman has to some extent 1. A 
gone into the opposite extreme, and it is difficult to believe that the : A 
Death of our Lord Jesus Christ is not a primary or direct object of B 
Eucharistic commemoration. Such a phrase as ‘is given for you’ ws 
certainly brings in the thought of the Passion, and the word ‘shed’ J , Cox 
concentrates the thought on the actual moment of the blood- : a 
shedding. It is obvious that Mr. Brightman’s view, when advocated M. 
by less careful theological writers, may easily lend itself to inade- Ne 
quate views of the atoning work of the Cross. On the other hand Ch 
Dr. Mortimer is not quite free from a similar danger in the other : 
direction. Granted that the Eucharist really is a proclamation of Boru t 
the Lord’s death, it must be borne in mind that the Lord’s death, subject 
being as it is a sacrifice for all sin, cannot be proclaimed without by collectic 
that very proclamation involving an act of pleading for mercy and § S0me sl 
acceptance at the hands of the Most High—in a word, pleading Mr. Hi 
Christ’s merits and the virtue of His death before God. But it § 424 pri 





would'be difficult to describe more closely than in such words as 
these the present occupation of our High Priest in heaven. We are 
disposed to conclude, therefore, that there are elements of truth 
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/ next which must not be neglected both in Dr. Mortimer’s book and the 
of the treatment of the subject both by Mr. Sadler and Mr. Brightman. 
>quent We can never bear too much in mind that in considering the Holy 
athers, Mysteries it is always dangerous to aim at illustrating only one side 
Kidd's of the subject, and the important publications which have recently 
aluable appeared and are announced shortly to appear upon the Holy 
in pat- Eucharist will, we hope, remind us all that the last word has not 
mmary been said, and that two words as a rule are better than one in such 
details matters. The bearing of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Dr. West- 
ttentive cott’s interpretation of it, as well as some notes on the meaning of 
rtimer’s the word ‘blood’ in his Epistles of St. John, upon this whole 
and Mr. question is an important factor in the pursuit of this study. In con- 
ims the clusion Dr. Mortimer says that the teaching of the Universal Church 
. perfect is that the Eucharist is a sacrifice, that it depends for its sacrificial 
e world, character on its relation to our Lord’s sacrifice upon the Cross, and 
of His that the mode in which the Eucharist is a sacrifice has never been 
be held made into an article of faith. For the guidance of his readers he 
er part. enumerates first the propositions which must be denied as contrary 
ware of to catholic truth, then the propositions which may be stated as not 
tly sacti- inconsistent with it, and lastly the propositions which must be 
we lay affirmed. The first class is directed against the theory that our 
we must Lord’s death was only the initial act of the Sacrifice, the other acts 
glorified of which our Lord is perpetually fulfilling in heaven. And it will 
the one be found that the chief controversial interest of Dr. Mortimer’s book 
earing of turns on his treatment of this question. The controversial part of 
the same the work, however, is not its chief merit. That must be sought in 
n’s pati- the valuable opportunity which Dr. Mortimer gives to his readers to 
strictly a study a large body of Eucharistic quotations, and to gain a clearer 
: ae view of the central act of Christian worship." 
, sacrifice 
ges. But TWO BOOKS ON CONFESSION. 
me extent 1. A Treatise on the History of Confession until it developed into 
» that the Auricular Confession, A.D. 1215. By the Rev. C. M. Roperts, 
pe of B.D. (London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
| for you 1gol. 
rd ‘shed 2. Pan and Absolution. Being the Sixth Book of the Laws 
he blood- of Ecclesiastical Polity by that learned and judicious Divine 
advocated Mr. RicHaRD Hooker. Edited, with Introduction, Analysis, 
to inade- Notes, and Appendix, by the Rev. J. Harpinc, M.A. (London: 
pe — Charles Murray, 1901.) 
| the other 


lamation of 
rd’s death, 
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Bot these small books will be of some service to students of the 
subject of penitential discipline. Mr. Roberts has made a useful 






















‘thout by collection of passages ; he gives the original in footnotes, and adds 
wahow nd 4 Some short summaries at the close of each section of his work. 
a ee din Mr. Harding has put Hooker’s sixth book into a handy form, 
* P But 4 and prints with it a short account of Hooker’s life and times, a 
th words as 1 We may add to Dr. Mortimer’s quotations a reference to an 
xn, We are § interesting account of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist in the 





ats of truth 





Armenian Church by the Rev. T. Isaac in the Guardian, December 12, 
1900, pp. 1757-8. 
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convenient analysis, some scanty notes which are rarely more than 
references to Hooker’s quotations, and an appendix, alphabetically 
arranged, upon some of the writers and events that are mentioned 
and used by Hooker. 

Nothing is more important in heated discussions than a careful 
definition of terms, and Mr. Roberts begins by saying that ‘auricular 
confession or sacramental confession is understood to be private 
confession to a priest of all sins and the circumstances, occasions, 
and inducements of them, with a view to receiving absolution from 
him, acting with priestly power and authority : and to be necessary to 
salvation and of divine right’ (p. 1). At all events this is a better 
definition than is sometimes given—for example, than the ignorant 
supposition which we saw recently in a weekly paper of repute that 
sacramental confession meant confession before the Sacrament; 
that is, before the reception of the Holy Communion. But 
Mr. Roberts has encumbered his definition with superfluous matter. 
Auricular Confession or Sacramental Confession is simply the con- 
fession of sin to God in the presence of His commissioned minister; 
and the question whether such confession so made is the only way 
in which God’s pardon can be obtained would be answered in the 
negative, as Mr. Roberts ought to know, by many who are in the 
habit of using this means of grace and who encourage others to 
follow their example. We are inclined also to think that Mr. Roberts 
has not sufficiently kept before him the underlying significance of 
the varied forms of public and private confession which he has 
encountered in his historical investigation. The heart of the matter 
is that the work of Christ’s ministers is to bring sin-laden souls to 
the foot of the Cross, to help them to lay their burden there, and in 





The publicity or the privacy of the confession of the 


reconciliation. 
In a word, all 


sinner is but the variable drapery of the subject. 


discipline.! 


the book, but which is nevertheless generally acknowedged to be his, 
and to be a very fine sample of his reasoning powers withal. 


be Wheatly. 









Christ’s Name to exercise for the benefit of sinners the ministry of 







turns upon the view taken of the commission which our Lord has 
entrusted to His ministers, and on that subject it is necessary to 
read what Mr. Roberts has gathered together in the light of other 
facts, such as are emphasized by Dr. Bright in Some Aspects of 
Primitive Church Life, when he is dealing with the institution of the 

ministry by our Lord, and with various matters of penitential | 
We hope that Mr. Harding’s book will promote the 
study of a part of the Zcclesiastical Polity which is obviously not the 
Sixth Book, as described by Hooker in his introductory summary to 

















* Pp. 12, 139. On p. 34 of Mr. Roberts’s Zreatise Wheatley should 
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Scriptural and Catholic Truth and Worship, or The Faith and 
Worship of the Primitive, the Medieval, and the Reformed 
Anglican Churches. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. (London : 
Skeffington, 1901.) 


CANON MEyrICK, whose views on the Holy Communion we were 
obliged to criticize some years ago,' has written this book at the 
instance of the ‘ Ladies’ League for the Defence of the Reformed 
Faith of the Church of England.’ But he tells us, what requires 
considerable fortitude in the presence of such vigorous ladies as 
these, that he has retained his entire independence and responsi- 
bility. Twelve chapters are devoted to the Faith and Worship of the 
Primitive Church, which is generously supposed to run down as far 
as the iconoclastic controversies. The Medizval Church is dis- 
missed in two chapters, in the usual style of those who assume that 
there is very little to be learned in that quarter. The Reformed 
Anglican Church occupies half a dozen chapters, and finally three 
chapters are devoted to further developments of medizeval faith and 
worship, and to the not very cheerful subject—from the ladies’ 
point of view—of developments in the Reformed Anglican Church 
since the Reformation. The whole survey is made in a manner 
that will cause the liveliest satisfaction to the Ladies’ League, but we 
cannot but feel sorry that Canon Meyrick’s industry and learning 
have been devoted to such a process of decatholicization. 


Thoughts, Memories, and Meditations of Madame Hoskier, who 
perished in the fire at the ‘ Bazar de la Charité,’ May 4, 1897. 
(London : Skeffington and Son, 1901.) 


‘LIFE gives birth to death. Lord, grant me the blessing of a death 
which shall give birth to life.’ This is the first quoted of the 
“Thoughts” of a lady who, with her daughter and a large number 
of the highest nobility of France, met a sudden and terrible death 
at the bazaar named in the title ; but such a death as, we may hope, 
gave birth to everlasting life. The ancient form of the Litany prays 
for deliverance a subita et improvisa morte (‘from a sudden and 
unprovided death’), which we have contracted into ‘from sudden 
death,’ the change being, perhaps, intended to imply that no death is 
sudden unless it is also unprepared for. In this sense the death of 
Madame Hoskier cannot be deemed a sudden one; for, as her 
translator remarks, ‘one may well say that she had a presentiment 
of this terrible tragedy, or at least of a sudden end... . of that 
death which takes by surprise and which strikes at random. This 
thought occurs again and again.’ Admonished by this presentiment, 
she endeavoured so to order her life as to make it a continual pre- 
paration for death. In too many cases, this fixed gaze upon death 
leads to morbid depression of mind and an unwholesome detach- 
ment from the innocent joys, and neglect of the duties, of life. It 
was not so with Madame Hoskier, who, on the contrary, neither 
retired from the ‘ world’ into ‘religion’ nor sought to live the life 


1 The Church Quarterly Review, No. 43, p. 224. 
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of a recluse amid family ties and cares and social duties. She 
aimed not at what Roman Catholics call ‘heroic sanctity,’ but 
rather at an heroic degree of diligence and faithfulness in ‘ the daily 
round, the common task’; not seeking a ‘higher life,’ but con- 
secrating the ordinary life to the Most High. This is the cha- 
racteristic of the book which is likeliest to effect the translator’s 
wish that ‘it will show at a time when differences are constantly 
emphasized, how very much harmony of purpose and thought also 
exist among the more devout members of our two Communions.’ A 
somewhat excessive degree of introspection or of dependence on her 
spiritual director might perhaps be detected by the captious and 
ranked among the differences that are constantly emphasized ; but 
throughout these ‘ Thoughts,’ which were never intended for publica- 
tion, there is evidence of genuine humility, of patience and self- 
denial, and of aspiration towards God, with no trace of self-conscious- 
ness or formalism, or, least of all, of that ‘dainty sham devotion’ 
which has been described as the last piquancy left to the jaded 
frivolity of Ja belle marquise. Such a life is the truest reflection 
of the English ideal of 


‘A perfect Woman, nobly planned,’ 
as 
‘A being not too bright and good 
For Human Nature’s daily food,’ 
and yet 
‘A Woman, but a Spirit too.’ 


Many of our own higher class, we fear, fall short of such an 
ideal, when such a one as Mr. Adderley, who knows them well, 
feels constrained to write as follows on society’s neglect of so 
elementary a duty as attending at church on Sundays : 


‘I must say that my experience of three years in Mayfair would lead 
one to suppose that there is very little observance of Sunday at all 
among the upper classes who reside there. . . . A few go to church in 
the morning, but very few in the evening. Immediately the morning 
service is over, they go to Hyde Park for the church parade. Then at 
2 P.M. they sit down to a large luncheon party. Visits are paid in the 
afternoon. Only old ladies go to church in the afternoon. ... At 
present, most West-Enders don’t want to come tochurch. They are 
mostly unconverted and have no particular desire to worship God. I 
think a few missions to the rich and a few vigorous protests on the part 
of influential members of society would do more good than anything 
else. It is just the same in the country. I am told that at country 
houses it is becoming less and less ‘necessary’ to go tochurch. I am 
not sure that Lady Wimborne’s League is not doing as much good as 
any society towards a revival of religion. Her Ladyship has induced a 
number of languid ladies to protest against their fellow Christians, and 
this has necessitated their studying their Prayer Books, in order to know 
how to protest. Anyhow, what is wanted is a revival of heart religion. 
The upper classes are far behind East Londoners in this respect.’ 


In this state of things, there is little encouragement to hope that 
such a book as this, which glows with ‘heart religion,’ will find much 
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acceptance with the upper classes, or rather with what is called 
‘smart’ society, which, after all, is not quite the same thing. There 
is nothing very clever, or original, or profound, or witty, or even 
‘smart’ in these ‘Thoughts’ ; no fetite chronique scandaleuse, no 
Past, in the Memories ; there is nothing in the translation, which on 
the whole is very well done, to suggest any special force or felicity of 
expression in the original. Madame Hoskier’s book is like her life— 
commonplace but irradiated with holiness. Here are some of the 
‘Thoughts,’ the first of which Mr. Adderley might submit to the 
‘ladies of Mayfair’: 

‘I wish Sunday to be really a day of rest, not a ts which is busier 
and more dissipated than the rest of the week’? (p. 15 

*1 often wish that I could get rid of that part of td yself which excites, 
worries, and distresses itself. I can easily believe that it is through this 
part of our being that the Evil One has power over us’ (p. 3). 

‘Man is a poor creature. His life is one long weariness ; he bears 
the burden of the day, and his heaviest load is himself’ (p. 16). 

* Perfect happiness, terrible grief; here is an existence cut in two. 
Few people really know happiness or how to mourn for it so perfectly. 
Which is best, to enjoy a little and suffer a little, or to enjoy greatly and 
mourn bitterly? I should choose the latter fate’ (p. 31). 

‘Jesus must increase and I must decrease. He will only grow in me 
in proportion as I decrease. Here is a subject of meditation, and, so to 
speak, the root of all wisdom’ (p. 68). 

‘Death ! what a mystery! and what aterror! It is in vain we say, 
“T am ready; I cling to nothing.” All the same, when the reality pre- 
sents itself to our sight just as it is, how cruel and dreadful it is !’ (p. 76). 


There is a touch of originality and more than a touch of pathos 
in this ‘ Thought,’ with which we conclude : 


‘ At the supreme moment of death, Come, my God, to help me: take 
me by Thy hand. J/ a/ways think that for the feeble ones—the women— 
Thou art still more merciful’ (p. 102). 


These are not ‘ Great Thoughts’ or ‘Gems of Thought,’ but they 
are good seed, which with God’s blessing may bring forth abundant 
fruit in many a devout and simple soul. Many such in our own 
country may, we hope, ponder the sayings of this book, and find 
help towards the attainment of that purity of heart and self-conse- 
cration to God which bring the only true consolation and unshaken 
strength in the deepest sorrows of life and the fiercest trials of death. 


Rivingtons’ Books of the Bible. The Book of Genesis. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Maps. Edited by the Rev. T. C. Fry, 
D.D., Headmaster of Berkhamsted School. (London: Riving- 
tons, 1901.) 


Tuis is the first of a series of little books designed to be introductory 
to the study of the Bible in the light of the higher criticism, and 
further providing a list of more important works for those who wish 
to engage in a deeper study of the subject. This has been done, 
if without misgiving, certainly not without a prudent regard to the 
necessity of handling these delicate matters in such a way as not to 
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‘offend the little ones,’ and, in discarding certain old-fashioned 
views, not to impair or destroy the old-fashioned reverence for the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God. 


‘Teachers of the Bible,’ says the Preface, ‘may differ as to how far it is 
prudent to speak plainly on these matters to boys. A long experience 
convinces me that it is the only right way of preventing the scepticism 
that comes in early manhood, when half the truth, long suspected, is 
heard for the first time from lips that have no religion. When God’s 
revelation of Himself is learnt from the Bible itself, and not from theories 
about the Bible, and when the record is studied as it stands, an intelligent 
child can readily grasp the idea of a progress in religious truth : the road 
that leads to Christ can be seen all the way, though, in its early stages, 
it be a very rugged one, and even its latest be not without difficulties.’ 


A concise and lucid Introduction explains that the book of 
Genesis is probably a combination of two separate accounts, the 
Jehovist and the Elohist, of the truths of religion derived from the 
history of the past, with which was incorporated a code of priestly 
law and ritual, ‘as some think, before Ezra entered on his great 
reform.’ The characteristics of the separate documents are then 
briefly indicated before the student is reminded that ‘the chrono- 
logy must not be considered scientific or historical . . . the simplest 
and truest way is to look on the events given in Genesis, even of 
patriarchal times, as parts of a long tradition that admits of no exact 
chronology : much more in the case of chaps. i-xi. The Bible was, 
we Can now see, not meant to teach such things. It contains the 
literature of a nation through whom God has willed to teach the 
world, by progressive stages, the highest and truest religion. Chro- 
nology, geography, and science are not religious truths.’ 

There are some excellent remarks on the religious ideas of 
Genesis ; as, that the writers had always in mind a religious purpose ; 
that the various documents which form the Bible were written at 
wide intervals of time ; that the writers have not scrupled to borrow 
kindred traditions from other people if ¢hey could be turned to 
religious account ; and that their inspiration lay in this religious pur- 
pose, which ever led them on to progressively higher truth. Objection 
might be taken to the positive form of some of these statements, as 
if there was a consensus of learned opinion on them, but on the 
whole the little book contains a large amount of valuable information, 
and forms an admirable introduction to the study of the subject ; 
whilst a multitude of brief notes form a valuable running commen- 
tary on the text, and dart innumerable rays into the dark places. 
We heartily recommend the book, especially for use in the higher 
forms of our public schools. 


Sermons on Faith and Doctrine. By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. 
Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantte, D.D., 
Dean of Ripon. (London: J. Murray, 1got.) 


FIvE years ago we reviewed in these pages ' the first instalment of a 
Series of Sermons by the late Master of Balliol, edited by the Dean 


1 Church Quarterly Review, January, 1896. 
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of Ripon, together with a Personal Memoir by the Hon. Lionel 
Tollemache. Since that date there has appeared a second volume 
of Sermons, entitled Biographical and Miscellaneous, which is now 
followed by a third on Faith and Doctrine, with an introductory 
Preface by the same editor. During the same period there have also 
been brought out the Life and Letters (2 vols.), by Abbott and 
Campbell, and a supplementary volume of Ze¢fers in 1899. These 
different publications each in their way have thrown light upon one 
of the most striking personalities of our age, a character absolutely 
unique—one of whom it was said that he was a ‘clergyman whose 
relation to his Church was like that of no other, one who took the 
liberty—there is none other the world so often resents—of being him- 
self and not somebody else.’ 

The last-named volume was, in some matters of arrangement, 
rather disappointing, and will certainly not raise the reputation of 
Jowett as a political prophet, but it enhanced the high admiration 
already formed of the Christian kindliness and love that underlay 
the marble calmness of the outer man. The same features that we 
remarked upon before as eminently characteristic of their author in 
the first issue of sermons, his hopeful view of life and cheerfulness, 
his acuteness, and the distinctly practical tone that pervades his 
addresses, recur in the pages of this new volume. Sermons on Faith 
and Doctrine is its title. While there is much, we may at once 
admit, of Faith in the most broad and liberal sense of the word, there 
is very little of Doctrine in the technical acceptation of that term. 
This is only what we should expect of their author, nor do we 
quarrel with the preacher or his editor on this account. It is only 
those who make Doctrine synonymous with dogma ! who will cavil at 
the title, when they find in this book little or nothing on such an 
article of a Christian’s belief as the Incarnation, or when they read 
that ‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is not separable from the 
rest of the believer’s life. It is the highest, the intensified expression 
of his hope and aspiration to follow Christ and to be one with Him, 
and to be as He was in this world’ (p. 309). 

In the opening sentence of his interesting Preface, the Dean of 
Ripon says : ‘The most notable fact as to Jowett’s doctrinal position 
is that he lays very little stress on the Church system, either the 
system of worship or that of dogma. From this it has been con- 
cluded that he held lightly by Christianity itself and was content with 
a vague theism, in which Plato counted for as much as Christ 
Himself.’ He then proceeds to defend Jowett from this charge of a 
vague theism, and after giving an outline of the sermons, concludes 
with the admission that ‘it will be felt, no doubt, by many who 
crave for a complete theological system, that these sermons are but 
fragmentary, and, so far, unsatisfying.’ 

Putting aside, then, any prospect of a definite treatment of the 
tenets of the Anglican or any other Church, as being the last thing 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that the roots of the two words are 


distinct : (1) Dak, a causal extension of 3a, to know ; (2) Dok, dd£a, value, 
opinion. 
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to be looked for from one who was ‘a theologian to whom dogma 
was a secondary matter,’ what is, we may ask, the distinctive doctrine 
or teaching that we find in this fresh collection of discourses? There 
is much that must have been of the greatest value to those who 
listened to these Sermons, much that we are thankful to the editor 
for preserving for the benefit of those who never came under the spell 
of their author in his lifetime. Of the nineteen sermons, seventeen 
were delivered at Oxford, either in Balliol Chapel or at St. Mary’s. 
To the first, on ‘ Darwinism and Faith in God’ (1871), no place is 
assigned, while the sixteenth, on ‘ The Prophetic Spirit,’ was preached 
(July 2, 1876) at Westminster Abbey. 

Through the first seven discourses, which Jowett seems himself 
to have selected as typical, there runs a certain thread of continuity. 
They deal with Religion, Natural and Revealed, with its modern 
aspects and its universal elements. They abound in suggestive 
thoughts. One topic on which their author dwells more than once 
is the value of the study of Comparative Theology. In a variety of 
ways he illustrates this—e.g. when speaking of the relation of the 
Old to the New Testament he shows how the adaptation of the older 
form to later requirements, which was once supposed to be a proof 
of the Divine origin of Christianity, is a point common to all reli- 
gions. The comparison of other religions, especially those of the 
East, is a part of the source of our knowledge of God. It corrects 
and explains our traditional beliefs: (1) we see how much error 
clings to the earliest notions of the Divine Being and is only gradu- 
ally removed ; (2) the religions of the world are (according to 
Jowett) not isolated but parts of a whole, forming together the reli- 
gious education of the human race. This, however, is a view which 
cannot be taken up without caution, since it may impair the claim 
of Christianity to be considered supreme among religions. It is 
on this ground suspected by some eminent thinkers of our time. 
Harnack in his latest work, What is Christianity? (p. 9) writes 
thus : 


‘Had these Lectures been delivered sixty years ago, it would have 
been our endeavour to try to arrive by speculative reasoning at some 
general conception of religion, and then to define the Christian religion 
accordingly. But we have rightly become sceptical about the value of 
this procedure—Lazet dolus in generalibus. We know to-day .. . that 
there is no general conception of religion to which actual religions are 
related simply and solely as species to genus.’ 


The remaining sermons do not admit of being classified under 
one head, but are expansions of different aspects of the above-named 
subjects. The ninth and tenth teem with reflections that are 
thoroughly characteristic of the writer, his habitual love of balance 
and proportion, his philosophic indifference to matters of contro- 
versy that he held to be merely of ephemeral interest, and not of the 
essence of true religion. We have not space to quote from the 
former of these two sermons, which contains three striking allegories 
or parables of God in human life, ‘ Just, loving, and true,’ as well as 
some noteworthy thoughts on Everlasting Punishment. From the 
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latter, that on John iv. 21, we select the following as a representative 
passage : 

‘Nor need we hesitate to apply the words of the text to some of the 
forms of religion which we see around us. “The hour is coming when 
neither as Protestants nor as Catholics, neither as Churchmen nor Dis- 
senters, shall men worship the Father.” For a feeling of dissatisfaction 
will sometimes steal over us at the disputes of our Churches, at the un- 
reality of our preaching, at the unchristian appearance of a Christian 
country. When we see religious opinion moving strongly in one direc- 
tion during the last generation, and in entirely different currents among 
our own contemporaries, and our forms of worship are so much changed 
that our fathers or grandfathers, if they could return to life again, would 
view them with extreme dislike, we feel we cannot trust the opinions of 
men ; they come and go, and are phases only, shadows of the past, 
which revive from time to time and are followed by reaction. We do 
not wish to live and die in them, for they may fail us when they are most 
wanted. Neither do we desire to be like chameleons, changing colour 
from year to year; or to catch the epidemic of religion which happens 
to be in the air; or to have one half of our lives or of our minds saying 
Aye and the other No to the same truths (“Aye and No are no good 
divinity” +). But we desire to have the peaceful and harmonious growth 
of religion in the soul, which becomes a part of our being, and is not 
shaken by the accidents of public opinion, or the discoveries of science, 
or the satire of society and the world ; which is the same in all ages, and 
is inseparably bound up with goodness and truth everywhere. For when 
we find that the world is changing around us, and some things that were 
once most certain to us are becoming doubtful, then is the time to go 
back to the simple principles of religion, and not allow them to be inter- 
fered with or dethroned by the externals which are always taking their 
place. “To do justice, to love mercy and to walk humbly with God ;” 
“When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness ;” “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyself ;” “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” ? 


Christ’s divine authority, the spiritual import of His words, His 
claims upon our conscience and our reverence, His manifestation of 
the Father, are all dealt with in a peculiar and original manner. 
‘The Creed tells us that He was equal to the Father as touch- 
ing His Godhead, inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood. But is it not more intelligible to us and more instructive, 
to think of Him as one with God, because Christ and God are one 
with righteousness and truth? Christ does not so much assume to 
be God as He naturally loses Himself in God’ (p. 203). 

The subject of Prayer is dealt with in two sermons (xiv. and xv.), 
and these have a special interest in connexion with the fact men- 
tioned in the Biography, that at one time, under great stress and 
trial, Jowett came to regard prayer as hopeless and impossible, and 
gave up the practice of it for a season. 

The positive outcome of these sermons in moulding the 
characters and shaping the careers of those who listened to them, 
and were under the influence of Jowett at Balliol, has been no doubt 


1 King Lear, Act. iv. Sc. 6. 
9 Sermon x. p. 185. 
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considerable. It is not probable that a combination of so many 
rare qualities, in such a remarkable degree as he exhibited, will be 
seen again in our age. One who knew him well, shortly after his 
death, described as follows the side of his character with which we 
are here most concerned : 


‘His religious position was remarkable and hard to characterise. He 
had a profound reverence for religious devotion as bearing fruit in prac- 
tical life. He turned sharply once on an undergraduate who spoke 
slightingly of “ old-fashioned Evangelicals,” with “ I think in many ways 
they were the salt of the earth ;” and Catholic devotion attracted him 
a good deal on its practical side. He sighed for what is impossible—a 
Church developing the practical spiritual life without insisting on theo- 
logical doctrines and Redemptive facts. In the region of these latter he 
was profoundly sceptical. . . . From this scepticism he never recovered, 
and did not seem to follow the more assuring course of recent New Testa- 
ment studies. He rested in a religion of “ideas” not embodied in facts. 
. . -» On the other hand, he had no doubt about the fundamental ideas of 
religion.’ 


Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. Goocu, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of Zaglish 
Democratic Ideas inthe Seventeenth Century. Withan Introductory 
Note by Lord Acton. (Cambridge: at the University Press, 
T9OI.) 

Annals of Politics and Culture is an admirable and interesting work 

of reference, designed to present a ‘concise summary of modern 

times, embracing the life of mankind in its entire range of thought 
and action.’ The plan of the book, which was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Lord Acton, and which, not less than the idea, repre- 
sents a new departure, is, as far as our experience goes, quite unique. 

The left-hand page deals with Politics and the right-hand page with 

Culture, under which general designation religion, literature, sacred 

and profane, art, science, education, and social progress are included. 

The Politics and Culture of each year are, as nearly as possible, 

level, in order that the reader may see at a glance what was taking 

place in the chief departments of thought and action at any given 
moment. Each paragraph is also numbered, so that the student can 

trace through the centuries the growth of a country, a literature, a 

science, or an art. 

The practical utility of such a work as Politics and Culture will 
be easily realized by those who have grasped ‘ the truth that History 
embraces ideas as much as events, and that it derives its best virtue 
from regions beyond the sphere of State.’ This dictum, laid down 
by Lord Acton, has long been gaining wide acceptance, and will 
ultimately revolutionize the conception formerly entertained of the 
proper scope and purpose of history. Whilst the external course of 
public events is its essential basis, ‘a man ignorant of the Advance- 
ment of Learning, the Principia, or the Analogy,’ Lord Acton urges, 
‘would possess little of that which makes such studies interesting 
and valuable for the formation of mind,’ and it is helpful, therefore, 
to have a book which sets before the eye in parallel columns the 
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simultaneous march of political action and the development of the 
various departments of mind. The one serious stumbling-block to 
the successful compilation of such a handbook is the vast field 
embraced within its purview, and which demands not only a com- 
mittee of specialists but also a distinct understanding of the needs 
of those by whom it will probably be used. In Mr. Gooch’s work 
the requirements of English students have been specially regarded, 
and the paragraphs relating to the different subjects of ‘ Culture ’ have 
been revised by such distinguished experts as Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. Mullinger, and Mr. Edmund Gosse. It is a further 
and valuable feature that a first Appendix gives a selected list of 
guides to the various subjects dealt with in the book, including the 
most important and trustworthy authorities in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. A bibliography of this kind is indis- 
pensable to many students who are at a loss for a concise reference 
to the best works on the particular topics they are investigating. A 
second Appendix contains tables with dates of the kings, prime minis- 
ters, and primates of England, of the sovereigns of the great and 
minor European States, of the popes of Rome, of the presidents of the 
United States, and the rulers of India, native and British, from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century to the present day. An elaborate 
index, without which Politics and Culture would lose half its value, 
enables the reader at once to look up the paragraphs in which the 
name or matter he is in search of will be found, and in most cases 
to trace its gradual development by reference to the successive para- 
graphs in which subsequent mention of it is made. 

When we pass from this general outline of the book and its 
contents to an attempt to estimate the manner in which its plan has 
been carried out, we are conscious how wide is the task with which 
Mr. Gooch has grappled, and how great is consequently the variety 
of opinions about what should be admitted to or excluded from its 
pages. ‘The difficulty of deciding this naturally increases as we draw 
nearer to our own times, more especially in the department of history, 
literature, and science. We must confess that under the head of 
literature there seems to us to be an extraordinary lack of just per- 
spective, and there are names inserted which in our judgment cannot 
be compared in importance with others we have searched for in vain. 
Thus whilst there are not only references to two of Mrs. Steel’s 
novels, to Du Maurier’s 7ri/by, and even to George Moore’s Esther 
Waters, the works of Whewell, Professor Bright, Archbishop Ben- 
son, Christopher Wordsworth amongst English authors, and those 
of Scherer and Bersier among French ones—and these are only 
examples selected haphazard—are passed over in silence. The 
conception of Church life is apparently that which prevails somewhat 
widely, that it is necessary to give excessive prominence to any 
heretical or schismatic movement ; nor should we have thought 
Lord Radstock’s evangelistic visit to Russia called for notice where 
condensation compels the omission of many incidents in modern 
Church history. Yet when due allowance has been made for such 
minor defects Politics and Culture still retains a very high value, 
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and in its completion Mr. Gooch has conferred a very great boon, 
and one which will henceforth be deemed an indispensable assistance 
to all classes of English students. 


The Historical New Testament; being the Literature of the New 
Testament arranged in the order of its literary growth and 
according to the dates of the documents. A New Translation, 
edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and 
an Appendix, by James Morratt, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1901.) 


Ir would be quite impossible within the limits of a Short Notice to 
give any full account of the contents of this bulky volume. That it 
is the result of extensive study of writers of the school of the higher 
criticism ; that the prolegomena and the historical tables could only 
have been compiled after immense labour by any one working single- 
handed ; that in the retranslation of the entire New Testament the 
author has grappled with not only a delicate but for the most part an 
ungrateful task ; and that the critical notes are literally crammed 
with references and amply supply the reader with the different 
theories and speculations held by the Tiibingen critics and their 
successors down to the present day, may be at once ungrudgingly 
conceded. Whatever praise is due to unwearied pains justly belongs 
to Mr. Moffatt ; and since such pains is bestowed on Holy Scripture 
we cannot but wish that we could have cordially congratulated him 
on the production of what might help to uphold Catholic truth. 
How far Zhe Historical New Testament is likely to fill so honourable 
a place in religious literature we may now inquire. 

Mr. Moffatt postulates for his treatment of the New Testament 
the antecedent assumption that the categories of Church and Creed 
and Canon are to be set aside as non-existent (p. 73), and he 
affirms that whilst ‘a concern to establish the historicity and con- 
tinuity of the faith is praiseworthy, yet when it assumes the advocate’s 
garb, and intrudes (!) upon the study of Early Christian literature, it 
is apt to bring a leprosy of incompetence which taints even work pro- 
fessedly written upon critical principles’ (#¢@.) A more astounding 
assumptionit would be hard toconceive. All those who have arrived by 
the convergent and consentaneous testimony of many independent 
lines of thought at the conclusion that the New Testament is an 
organic whole, and that the Church has been divinely guided in its 
reception of the New Testament canon, are to be put out of court ; 
while the claims of those who affirm dogmatically, at the prompting 
of some inner and individual famfasy—we are indebted to Mr. 
Moffatt for this appropriate term—what could or could not have 
been in the minds not only of the New Testament writers, but even 
in that of our Blessed Lord Himself two thousand years ago, are to 
be regarded as worthy of the most patient hearing. A single utterance 
of the writer will suffice to illustrate this boldness in assertion, and 
may be regarded as decisive of Mr. Moffatt’s attitude towards 
Catholic truth. ‘To suppose,’ he writes, ‘that Jesus contemplated 
a visible Church as the embodiment of His Gospel is almost to be 
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guilty of a historical atrocity (!); but both Matthew and Acts 1-5 
concur in representing the Early Christians as rapidly organizing 
themselves into a community’ (p. 269). It would require more 
space than we have at our disposal to work out in detail the true 
character of the dictum here insisted on. By the testimony of the 
only trustworthy records of our Lord’s life—no matter how those 
records have been compiled—His purpose in coming into the world 
was to gather together a Church of believers, and it accords reason- 
ably with this purpose that He should have given instructions for its 
organization, as St. Matthew and the earlier chapters of Acts imply 
that He did. The unique conditions of His being make the con- 
templation of a visible Church as the embodiment of His Gospel a 
foregone necessity, as not merely isolated passages in the history but 
the whole tenor of His life clearly proves. Under these circumstances 
the statements in St. Matthew and Acts are antecedently probable 
and credible. But Mr. Moffatt has determined that such fore- 
knowledge by our Lord is an historical atrocity, and therefore that 
any statements in Gospel or Acts which presuppose it are unhistorical ! 
If the facts do not accord with the theory, so much the worse for the 
facts. 

It is difficult to make out how much of the sacred text would 
remain after thorough application to it of the solvents of the Higher 
Criticism. Mr. Moffatt quotes, without outspoken disapprobation, 
utterances which fall little short of the most uncompromising scepti- 
cism. At one moment he speaks of Christianity as ‘ final in substance 
and supreme in quality ;’ at the next he seems willing to cast it into 
the melting-pot and refine it with reagents of modern criticism. He 
quotes Lord Acton’s pregnant remark that ‘a generation passes 
before we can secure accuracy,’ and then makes the interval thus 
required the ground of charges of anachronism. Let us turn to 
two crucial instances, the Fourth Gospel and the Pastoral Epistles. 
The first is allowed to be Johannine, whatever that may be. 





‘ The treatment of the subject,’ it is said, ‘in form and contents con- 
stantly exhibits the careful skill and speculative grasp of a trained 
thinker, who lived at a time when he was no longer overpowered by the 
primitive evangelic tradition, although he naturally professes to base his 
account upon the direct testimony of an eye-witness’ (p. 491). 


To plain minds this sentence suggests that the writer desired to 
supplant one untrustworthy account by another which was no less 
questionable. On the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles Mr. 
Moffatt adopts the verdict of Beyschlag that ‘the man who is now 
able to ascribe it (ze. 1 Timothy) to the author of the Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians has never comprehended the literary 
peculiarity and the greatness of the Apostle’ (p. 562, note 2). On 
the other hand, so ripe a Greek scholar as Bishop Ellicott declares 
that ‘a very careful study of their language and turns of expression 
has left on his mind a most fixed and most unalterable conviction 
that the Pastoral Epistles came from no other hand and heart than 
those of the great Apostle of the Gentiles ;’ and we have his authority 
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for saying that he still abides by this opinion, which he formed many 
years ago. 

Mr. Moffatt candidly confesses that his work presents rather an 
unshapely mass, and we agree that his pages are so overladen with 
references and disfigured by abbreviations as to be very far from 
attractive to the general reader ; but he pleads that, like the body of 
€Edipus, if ot orovdaiov cis dw, they then may be xépdy zap’ airod 
Kpeitacov’ 7 opdy Kady. We would suggest that the quotation should 
be carried a few lines further, and that the gain from it will be—not 
assuming the author, but the book itself, to be the speaker—éray 
Odvw yo Kai od pov tadeds yévy. 


With Christ at Sea: a Religious Autobiography. By Franx T,. 
Butten, Author of Zhe Cruise of the‘ Cachalot, &c. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1900.) 


Ir is a bold thing to write a Religious Autobiography. Spiritual 
experiences are at once too private and too emotional to stand the dry 
light of everyday life. It is true that one or two books of this kind, 
notably St. Augustine’s Confessions, have not only attained but kept 
a high place in religious literature, but they have done this through 
the exceptional merits of their authors rather than through the per- 
sonal character of the books themselves. And yet in spite of this 
there are few, if any, who will not read with pleasure Mr. Bullen’s 
Autobiography. ‘The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Bullen tells the 
story of his spiritual change and growth as it was manifested in his 
life asa sailor. With Christ at Sea expresses the purpose of the 
book. This is not simply to narrate the story of a conversion, but 
rather to show the darkness of a seaman’s life without Christ and its 
light with Him. There is no spiritual diary, such as even in Henry 
Martyn’s Zife becomes at times wearisome, but a simple account of 
such religious experiences as made life at sea a very different thing. 
It will, we think, be a shock to many to find how godless the average 
sailor’s life is, and yet, unless there is a captain who cares sufficiently 
about religion to have Sunday services, it is difficult to see how even 
a religious-minded boy can avoid slipping into careless and ungodly 
habits. Now Frank Bullen was hardly this when he first went to 
sea. He had indeed a religious training, which, we expect, had 
more to do with his conversion than he is inclined to admit, but it 
was mainly of a dry, formal character, rigidly prescribed by a maiden 
aunt who brought him up, ‘ Bible-reading was a task that must be 
performed. Not to read so many verses every day, with treble or 
four times the quantity on Sunday, was to offend God greatly... . 
Therefore I took no interest in the Bible for a long time.’ The 
interest which the Bible failed to awaken was excited by Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, which he read surreptitiously in bed. Though only 
four years of age this poem, ‘in spite of its long, hard words, of its 
blank verse, and of its deep learning, fascinated, enthralled me.’ 
This, strange as it is, is not so wonderful as it appears to be when we 
remember that the child was never allowed to play with other chil- 
dren, was put to bed at seven and not permitted to get up till half- 
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past eight or nine. His mind, evidently quick and active, seized 
upon anything that it could find in the way of food. 

From a silent home with Paradise Lost to a London laundry 
where the work was hard, the hours long—from six till eleven at night 
—and the society as coarse and shameless as that of any sailors he 
afterwards shipped with, was a terrible change for a lad of nine years 
of age. At the age of eleven he went to sea as cabin boy, and began 
those experiences which he has related in the Log of a Sea Waif and 
The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot.’ A negro lad was his main spiritual help 
here, showing by his prayers what the child had yet to learn, the 
reality of communion with God. From the cabin he passed to the 
fo’csle, where, though the men were practically heathen, he met 
not only with kindness but sympathy. He had in his London days 
been in a choir, and was one day singing to himself one of his old 
hymns. He was struck by the intense silence with which the men 
listened to him. When he had finished ‘one of the chaps said : 
“ Got’ny more like that, Tommy ?”’ and, delighted with the reception, 
he sang out with vigour. After that, in the dog watches, he was always 
in request, the men’s favourite being, strangely enough, Jackson’s 
Ze Deum. ‘This shows what the book abundantly confirms, that, in 
spite of the coarseness and filthy talk, the blasphemy and ungodli- 
ness, the sailor has a yearning for better things. He is not an un- 
believer. ‘None of them,’ writes Mr. Bullen of those whom he first 
met, ‘had any doubt as to the existence of God.’ Nay, he is inte- 
rested in religion, holds some definite views, but of a personal 
Saviour has little or no idea at all. Still such surroundings, the 
absence of all teaching, of any difference between Sunday and any 
other day had its effect upon the growing lad, whose early impres- 
sions faded away, and whose indifference to religion was increased 
by the discovery, then new to him, of religious hypocrisy. He joined 
a ship, under the impression, given by the owners, who took great 
pains in selecting their masters, that the skipper was an ardent 
teetotaller and a sincerely devout Christian. He turned out to be 
a drunken tyrant, who had obtained his position by a false profession 
of Christianity. The effect of this on the crew was indescribably 
bad, and religion was looked upon as a cloak of deceit. Godless 
days followed, and then came the awakening. The ship was moored 
at Port Chalmers. Bullen and a friend were ashore ; the sound of 
hymns attracted them to a warehouse, where service was being held. 
The singing of an old hymn burst the pent-up feelings of long years, 
and prepared the way for some strong words on the personal love of 
Christ. An act of faith crowned the work. As we read the chapter 
in which this change is modestly and yet so clearly described we 
feel we are on familiar ground, and realize afresh that what we need 
in our Sailors’ Homes and on our Mission Schooners is Simplicity 
and Reality. We forget that the man ashore and the man aboard 
are quite different i in the circumstances of their lives, and that if the 
Church is to win them she must vary her methods according to their 
needs. The Church of England service in its entirety is very diffi- 
cult for the man who has not only heard no prayers for three months, 
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but heard everything that he ought not to hear. What they need is 
what the author found and enjoyed on board the English Church 
Mission ship at Calcutta—‘a hearty sing-song’ with strong clear 
teaching on the present power of God. It is no doubt hard to show 
the man who has hardly the opportunity of a celebration from one 
end of the year to the other that the Sacrament is of importance, 
and yet it must be done. But to men who speak ‘of their meeting 
with the Presence each evening in the top-gallant fo’csle with great 
joy, praise, and in perfect silence, while slow sweet tears of unutter- 
able joy trickle down,’ it is necessary to use caution, lest in the 
endeavours to win them to an appreciation of the Covenanted 
Presence, and the means of grace, of which at present they are 
ignorant, we appear to undervalue the reality of that communion 
which they know. The book raises many such serious questions, 
and ought to be read not only by all those who work among sailors 
but by all who realize the importance of our Mercantile Marine. 
There is still plenty of room for changes affecting the comfort and 
happiness of sailors and apprentices, but the great need which the 
book emphasizes is that further and better provision should be made 
by the Church, so that every ship that sails under the English flag 
may offer to all her sailors the blessings and privileges that come 
from the Presence of Christ at sea. 


The Risen Master: a Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. By HENRY 
LatHaM, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1901.) 


More than ten years have elapsed since the Master of Trinity Hall 
published the volume of which the present is a sequel, and in the 
interval he put forth another volume, entitled 4 Service of Angels, 
which also prepared us for several matters which are here touched 
upon. The three books should be read consecutively and in their 
order of publication ; but we have now only to deal with the last, 
which, as the title implies, is confined exclusively to the Resurrection 
of our Blessed Lord, His brief appearances during the Great Forty 
Days—including the last, when ‘He ascended into heaven ’—and 
two supplemental chapters, one on the employment of the disciples 
during the Ten Days’ interval, and one on the fulfilment of the Risen 
Master’s promise on the Day of Pentecost. The book is written in 
the reverent spirit natural to a devout believer ; and it is well that it 
is so, for it is full of conjectures and theories, many of which, if 
made in at alla flippant and irreverent tone, would have certainly 
tended to startle and offend old-fashioned Christians who think that 
speculations on such mysterious subjects are apt to be presumptuous 
and to lead to rationalism. We can scarcely, however, conceive the 
most conservative believer being hurt or offended at any theory that 
is broached in this book. He may not be able to accept all its 
conclusions ; the writer, indeed, frankly admits over and over again 
that he does not expect that all his conclusions wi// be accepted— 
that suggestions, conjectures, possible explanations are in many cases 
all that he professes to offer, and that there is often very much to be 
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said for those who take a different view from. his own. Such admis- 
sions would in any case go far to disarm adverse criticism ; but 
there is really no need of such criticism, for there is not a word 
from beginning to end to which an English Churchman, as such, can 
object. If he does not accept all the hypotheses he will at least 
admit that they are all perfectly consistent with the soundest ortho- 
doxy, that they are eminently suggestive, and that they cannot be 
dismissed lightly or without very serious thought. 

The first objects that will strike the reader on opening the 
volume are two remarkably well executed plates—one, the frontispiece, 
representing a ‘ View of the Outside of the Sepulchre as conceived,’ 
the other, facing chapter i., a ‘Supposed View of the Inside of the 
Sepulchre as seen by St. Peter.’ ‘These plates form, as it were, the 
text of Mr. Latham’s first three chapters. His contention is that 
the Body had disappeared out of the grave-clothes, as though it had 
passed into air, leaving them flat and fallen on the stone slab ; that 
the evidence on which St. John believed was that the grave-clothes 
were undisturbed ; that the condition of things in the Tomb was 
what it would have been if the Natural Body had passed into the 
Spiritual Body, simply vanishing away. And this is what Mr. 
Latham, like Bishop Westcott, believes to have actually happened. 
The entombed Body did not come again to life as that of Lazarus 
had done ; the Resurrection of our Lord was not ‘his former human 
body ;’ and one of the most convincing evidences of this is ‘The 
Witness of the grave-clothes.’ The subject occupies nearly a hundred 
pages, and is, to our mind, the most interesting and important part 
of the whole book. We would call special attention to that portion 
of it in which the writer connects the Resurrection with the Trans- 
figuration ; the two disciples who saw the empty sepulchre were also 
two out of the three who had seen the Vision on the Holy Mount, 
and whose lips were now unsealed to tell what they had there seen ; 
and they could testify, as none others could, that the two great facts, 
the Transfiguration and the Resurrection, belonged to the same 
order of events. For the working out in detail of this most inte- 
resting thought we must refer the reader to the book itself. Next 
comes the journey to Emmaus; and there is one idea on this 
subject, repeated more than once, which seems to us liable to be 
misunderstood in a sense inconsistent with a belief in the omniscience 
of our Lord. We are quite sure that Mr. Latham never meant to 
convey any such idea ; but may we venture to ask him to clear it up 
in a future edition? ‘Our Lord jinds out [the italics are ours] dy His 
conversation with these men what views were held about Him in 
Jerusalem by those who were accounted disciples’ (p. 98). ‘In 
these hours of roadside companionship with the two disciples our 
Lord learnt in what way the Judean disciples. . . regarded Him- 
self. By engaging in this converse of stranger with stranger our 
Lord learnt what that class of men, to whom the two belonged, 
thought about Him in their hearts’ (p. 99). ‘Our Lord may have 
wanted to learn, with regard to these two men, whether He might 
safely leave with them the lesson which He wanted to convey to the 
R2 
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eleven’ (p. 121). Now the author of the Pastor Pastorum need not 
be told how frequently such expressions as ‘Jesus knowing their 
thoughts, ‘for He knew what was in man, occur in reference to 
Christ’s earthly sojourn. Surely He had not less knowledge when He 
assumed the Resurrection life; and would have had no need to 
learn from any men’s words what they thought. In his chapter on 
‘The Uncertainty of Thomas’ the writer takes a more favourable 
view of the Apostle’s conduct than would be gathered, say, from the 
Collect of St. Thomas’s Day. Thomas was not so much ‘doubtful in 
Christ’s resurrection’ as whether the Ten had properly satisfied 
themselves that what they had seen was an actual body, and not a 
phantom ; his caution was founded on a genuine reverence for his 
Master ; and when he saw Him he at once believed, without wait- 
ing to apply the test which he said that he should require ; it was 
quite enough for him to know that our Lord had divined his 
thoughts ; this proved at once that He was the very Jesus whom he 
had known and loved ; and the reproof, ‘ Be not faithless but believing,’ 
does not refer to the general habit of mind, as if Thomas were of an 
unbelieving turn, but only to his condition of mind in regard to the 
question, ‘ Was it really the Lord Himself whom the Ten had seen?’ 
All the other chapters are full of interest ; but space forbids us to 
dwell upon them. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to indicate 
the character of the work, and to awaken in the reader a desire to 
peruse it, especially at this Easter-tide, when the subject harmonizes 
so well with the season. But one word we may add in conclusion. 
In dealing with the vexed question of the true relationship of our 
Lord to his brethren, Mr. Latham adopts the Helvidian theory 
that they were actually the younger sons of St. Joseph and St. Mary. 
He has some great names against him, from St. Jerome on to Bishop 
Lightfoot ; but there is, of course, nothing in the theory inconsistent 
with the Christian Faith, though we are inclined to think that the 
exhaustive argument of Bishop Pearson in his ‘ Article III.’ of the 
Apostles’ Creed, backed up as he is by the ancient Fathers, 
especially of the Greek Church, is very hard torefute. But surely the 
following sentence requires a little modification: ‘The Greek word 
applied to these brothers in the New Testament is the term in common 
use for ‘ brother,’ and in no case do we find any qualification or 
limitation attached to it’ (p. 302). Now if this means that the Greek 
word ddeAdds and the English word ‘ brother’ are always used in 
exactly the same way we venture to join issue. The English word 
‘brother,’ when it is applied to kinship (not, of course, in its wider 
application), always does mean son of the same father and mother, 
or, at any rate, of the same parent on ome side ; but the Greek word 
a@deXgdos was frequently applied to persons who were not so nearly 
related—cousins and so forth. It is a bold thing to traverse the 
scholarship of the head of a college at Cambridge. Buta fact isa 
fact ; and is not this so? 
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The Way of Holiness: an Exposition of Psalm CXIX., Analytical 
and Devotional. By R. M. Benson, Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (London: Methuen and Co., 1go1.) 


‘Tis is a book to be devoutly meditated upon rather than reviewed, 
at any rate in a critical spirit. But it must not be forgotten that the 
author is not only a devotional writer of great power and unction 
but also an accomplished Hebrew scholar, whose word on sucha 
subject as a Hebrew psalm carries weight ; and the young reader, at 
any rate, will do well to study the Introduction, from which he will 
probably learn much which he did not know before about this won- 
derful psalm, the most complete of the Alphabetical Psalms. 
Hebrew scholars need not be told that its twenty-two sections corre- 
spond to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and that 
every one of the eight verses in each section begins with the letter 
which is the title of the section. Then there are two words of 
kindred but not identical meaning, one of which appears in every 
verse but one of the hundred and seventy-six verses. Mr. Benson 
will by no means allow that these things were only intended for aids 
to the memory ; he gives a mystical meaning to them all, as he does 
to the numbers and combinations of numbers, of course regarding 
the whole psalm as strictly Messianic. But it will be better to let 
him speak for himself, so we venture to give the following rather 
lengthy extract from the Introduction : 


‘There are ten words which are as the vertebrze of the psalm. One 
or other of them occurs in every verse of the psalm except v. 122. This 
verse is a remarkable verse, as pointing our Lord’s mediatorial character, 
our Advocate with the Father, the society for whom Jesus longed. This 
verse being the second verse of the sixteenth section, might seem to mark 
no special point of progress. We are however to look not merely to an 
arithmetical division of metrical technicality. This verse divides the 
psalm in a very important mystical manner, although to the superficial 
reader quite unnoticeable. The first portion of the psalm which precedes 
this interrupting verse has one hundred and twenty-one verses. That is 
eleven times eleven. Now eleven is a number signifying sin, and the 
square of eleven indicates the healing of man’s sin by the Manhood of 
Christ. Then the second part of the psalm following verse 122 contains 
fifty-four verses. That is nine times six. Now nine is the number of 
Godhead, and six is the number of worldly power. The number therefore 
tell us of Him, who, having borne our sins and healed our nature, sat 
down upon the Throne of God in the Kingdom of the redeemed’ (p. 2). 


As to the body of the work, we frankly admit that we shrink from 
criticism. People of a different temperament from that of the author 
will think there is much in it throughout, as in the passage quoted 
above, that is fanciful and far-fetched ; others, who enter into his 
spirit, will thank him for adding another to the many services he has 


already rendered to the Church, by giving them a work which they 


will find a real and elevating aid to devotion. 
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The First Epistle of St. Peter (Greek Text). With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. J. Howarp B. MasTEerRMAN, M.A., 
Principal of the Midland Clergy College. (London, 1900.) 


Tue author of this volume modestly states in his Preface that his 
object has been to furnish notes on the Greek text that might serve 
as a useful introduction to larger and more detailed commentaries. 
Beyond such a purpose as this it may claim to possess distinctive 
merits of its own. It opens with an interesting Introduction of forty- 
four pages, treating of all the main topics which it is important that 
theological students should be acquainted with in connection with 
the study of this Epistle. Our space precludes our doing more than 
touch lightly on a few of these. The section on St. Peter—one which 
includes the question of a late or an early date for his Martyrdom— 
concludes thus: 


‘ We may sum up by saying that though the evidence available is, on 
the whole, in favour of the traditional early date for the death of St. 
Peter, it is patient of an interpretation that would fix the date of his 
martyrdom as late as the earlier years of the Flavian Emperors, while 
the Neronian regulations remained in full force’ (p. 14). 


With regard to the strangers of the Dispersion and the destination 
of the Epistle, Mr. Masterman follows Dr. Hort (whose Commentary 
unfortunately only extended to verse 17 of chapter ii.) in under- 
standing that the order in which the Provinces are enumerated in 
chapter i. 1 probably represents the itinerary of the bearer of the 
Epistle. The date and circumstances of its composition are then 
carefully investigated in the light of the passage in Suetonius, con- 
taining the well-known description of the Christians, ‘ genus hominum 
superstitionis nove ac malefice’ (the reference to which, however, 
Nero 16, is not given) where the last word is highly important in 
connection with xaxéa (chap. ii. 16). The stress laid on the name 
of Christian (chap. iv. 16, 18) bears directly on the subject of the 
date, which resolves itself into the question at or about what year did 
the profession of Christian become a criminal offence at Rome, 
where St. Peter was probably writing. The Epistle would seem to 
have been written just as the change from the systematic attack on 
the Church to the attack on the Name itself was beginning, and while 
a lingering belief in the justice of Rome still remained: ze. at the 
accession of the Flavian dynasty. ‘The Churches in Asia are 
cautioned against giving any cause of offence that might stir the 
smouldering embers of persecution.’ 

Another interesting section deals briefly with the relation of this 
letter to other books of the New Testament, especially the Epistles to 
the Romans and Ephesians, the Epistle of St. James, and that to 
the Hebrews. While the resemblances between the last-mentioned 
book to 1 Peter are described with rather more fulness, those in the 
other Epistles are confined to mere lists of passages, as the Editor 
admits. In particular the passages in St. James are noticeable, the 
Old Testament quotations being more appropriate as they stand in 
his Epistle, and being taken over entire by St. Peter. 
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The Introduction is followed by a Paraphrase of the Epistle, to 
which we would draw attention, as a valuable contribution to the 
subject. Besides embodying the results of the notes, it presents the 
whole argument in a clear and orderly manner. The necessary links 
of thought are supplied where needed within brackets, with the ad- 
dition of a brief marginal analysis. We venture to think that no one 
can read this Paraphrase, expressed as it is in a free rendering in 
colloquial yet not irreverent English, without a keener appreciation 
of the spirit of deep sympathy and tenderness, as well as of the force 
and directness which pervades this beautiful Epistle. We may 
instance, ‘brace up your mental faculties,’ compared with ‘gird up 
the loins of your mind’ (chap. i. 13) ; ‘ the empty and unsatisfying 
kind of life in which you were brought up’ with ‘your vain manner of 
life handed down from your fathers’ (chap. i. 18) ; ‘the ignorant 
prejudice of stupid men’ (chap. ii. 61) with ‘the ignorance of foolish 
men ;’ ‘keep yourselves calm and collected that you may be able to 
pray ’ with ‘be of sound mind and be sober unto prayer’ (chap. iv. 
7). And how far more lucid is the paraphrase of chap. iii. 21, 
* This water is a picture of the water of baptism which is now the 
means of our deliverance (I do not mean mere outward cleansing of 
bodily defilement, but the conscious aspiration of a good man after 
communion with God),’ especially the last words, than ‘the interro- 
gation of a good conscience towards God.’ The last verse with the 
whole of its context (iii. 18-iv. 6), a notoriously difficult passage, is 
ably discussed, both in the Notes and in the Appendix, where 
objections to the exegesis adopted are met ; but our space forbids 
anything beyond a reference to the treatment of it by Mr. Masterman. 

The alternative passages given above are taken from the Revised 
Version, which is broken up into sections, and precedes the 
Notes. As little notice is taken of it in the latter, it seems doubtful 
whether it was worth while to print it. Some criticism at least of its 
renderings, where they diverge from those here adopted, might have 
been expected : ¢.g. on xaxia, to Which attention has been drawn 
above, and its cognate words. The Authorised Version had 
rendered it in chap. ii. 1 by ‘malice’ and with its ‘studied 
avoidance of uniformity’ by ‘ maliciousness’ in verse 16, The 
Revised Version gives ‘wickedness’ in both places, the generic 
sense of the word which is usual in classical Greek. 

In the Paraphrase, there is a return to ‘malice’ in the first 
passage, while ‘ vindictiveness’ is employed in the second. ‘ Vicious,’ 
in the sense in which we speak of a vicious horse, would seem to be 
the connotation of the word in the Greek of the New Testament. 

In this connexion the recurrence of ayaforaeiv, dyaforoua (ii. 
20, iii. 6, iii. 17, iv. 19) is obvious. These words (the use of which 
is confined to late Greek) might be added to the list given in 
the Index on p. 190, as might also droyevécOa, xaxta, xaraprilw, 
and padwy. 

The Greek text is that of Drs. Westcott and Hort. The notes 
appear to hit the mean well between diffuseness and undue brevity. 
It is a slight thing to which to take exception, but we wish that 
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instead of mentioning Pythagoras (p. 81), to whom the attribution of 
the words quoted is somewhat doubtful, the famous passage had been 
given from the Zheetetus of Plato (176 B), where we are on firm 
ground, 8 xai meipacba xpi) evOévde exeive puyeiv 6 Te TdXwrTa, 
Pvyi 5 Spoiwors Ged xara 7d Suvardv? dpotwors S€ Sixatov Kai dovov 
pera hpovygews yever Oar, 

Archbishop Leighton,! whose Commentary Mr. Masterman 
describes as the best of expository commentaries on this Epistle, 
it may be noticed by the way, does not make his quotation on this 
passage of our Epistle (i. 16), but on iii. 13, where there is an 
alternative reading of prpyrai for yAwrai.? 

The volume is not entirely free from misprints. The following, 
most of which occur in the Greek, have been marked by the present 
writer: p. 18, #., Diocletian for Domitian ; p. 20 #., dilatores for 
delatores ; p. 71, dwoAAvpévos for drodAvpévov; p. 81, Odo for ew ; 
Pp. 96, arodwWoxipacpévov for drodeloxiuacpévov ; Pp. 110, #., Towdvare 
for wowdvare ; p. 116, dwapria (the breathing); p. 117, ducacooivy 
(subscript. omitted); p. 119, d@yev for dvev; p. 130, drag for drag, 
dpapriav bis, tporayayy for rpocayayn; p. 171, épyawa for éypawa ; 
p. 187, éuw for éuo. 

Since this Epistle has been selected as a subject for candidates 
for Orders, there will no doubt be a call for a second edition at no 
distant date, affording an opportunity for the correction of these 
errors in the type, which slightly mar the appearance of an other- 
wise scholarly volume. 


The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought. An Essay 
to which was awarded the Kaye Prize for 1899. By HENRY 
St. JoHN THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner in the Board of Educa- 
tion, formerly Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Divinity Lecturer in Selwyn College. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1900.) 
Tuis essay deals with the very difficult and important subject of the 
extent to which the thought and language of St. Paul were indebted 
to the Jewish literature with which he was acquainted. It is obvious 
that, granting that the natural knowledge of an inspired writer is used 
by God the Holy Ghost as part of the human instrumentality which 
He deigns to employ, the form in which the teaching of St. Paul is 
expressed is likely to be greatly affected by the writings with which 
he was familiar before his conversion. That the task of investigating 
closely the extent to which details in his Epistles bear the marks of 
Jewish literature should be carried out in a spirit of reverence and 
faith is greatly to be desired, and this spirit is certainly shown by 


» Works, London, 1830, ii. 152. 

» The praise given to this book by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in his 
Notes on English Divines will bear to be repeated : ‘ Next to the in- 
spired Scriptures, yea, and as the vibration of that once struck hour, 
remaining on the air, stands Leighton’s Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St. Peter’ (Votes on English Divines). 
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Mr. Thackeray in the book before us. That he is fully alive to the 
dangers which might beset such a work is plain from the preface 
to his learned, clear, and interesting book. He there says : 


‘The writer . . . trusts that, while considering the great Apostle asa 
porn Hebrew of the Hebrews, and the affinity of certain of his doctrines 
and modes of thought to those of the Jewish theology which was current 
at the opening of the Christian era, he has not been led to overlook the 
unique constructiveness of the “wise master-builder,” St. Paul, or to 
underestimate the guiding and overruling influence of Divine revelation 
in the gradual building up of his Christianity’ (pp. vii-viii). 


The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the 
Christ. A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Relations of 
Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By CHARLES FRaycIs 
AIKEN, S.T.D., Instructor in Apologetics in the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. (Boston: Marlier 
and Company, Limited, 1900.) 


Tuis book, ‘ partly the outcome of a series of lectures on Buddhism’ 
(Preface, p. vii), is a very clear and interesting account of Buddhism 
itself and of its precursors in the Vedic rites and the system of 
Brahmanism. Dr. Aiken has evidently studied the subject with 
great care, and his treatment of it supplies all the information which 
an ordinary reader would require, and is thoroughly readable. It is 
illustrated by quotations which, without overburdening the text, are 
sufficiently numerous and lengthy to be of real use. Dr. Aiken 
agrees with the most eminent authorities, including Dr. Rhys Davids, 
inrejecting the theory of the indebtedness of Christianity to Buddhism, 
and he puts well the very cogent reasons which exist for this rejec- 
tion. A very valuable help to further study is afforded by the 
excellent bibliography, which occupies twenty pages at the end of the 
book. It appears to be most complete. 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. Eight 
Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University, 
U.S.A. By GrorGE ApAm SmitH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature in the United Free 
Church of Scotland, Glasgow College. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1901.) 


THE lectures in this volume differ in some respects from those which 
Dr. Smith actually delivered at Yale in 1899. They were too long 
to be read within the time allowed, and some materials from books 
which have recently appeared have been worked into four of the 
lectures. One lecture has been wholly rewritten. A short intro- 
duction, notes, and indices have also now been added. 

Dr. Smith says that he had three objects in view: to state the 
Christian right of criticism, to give an account of the modern 
critical movement concerning the Old Testament, and to appreciate 
its effects upon the Old Testament as history and as the record of a 
Divine revelation. This is a purely practical aim, and many students 
and preachers who hold Dr. Smith’s previous Old Testament work, 
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especially upon the book of Isaiah, in high esteem will turn with 
interest and with hope of help to this important volume, as likely to 
assist them in answering the question how far modern criticism, if 
frankly accepted, must modify their Old Testament teaching. 

Dr. Smith understands himself to be engaged in a sacred task, 
He knows that he has to do ‘ with Christ’s Bible,’ and in particular 
with ‘the larger part of the Scriptures bequeathed to His Church’ 
(p. 3). At the outset he usefully reminds us that ‘the Church of 
Christ possesses a higher warrant for her canon of the Old Testament 
than she does for her canon of the New’ (p. 5). He traces in his 
first lecture on the liberty and duty of Old Testament criticism, to 
be conducted with reverence and with full loyalty to Christ and His 
Church, the steps of the formation of the Old Testament canon, 
and then dwells upon the significance of the authority of our Lord 
stamped upon the canon thus formed. ‘What was indispensable to 
the Redeemer must always be indispensable to the redeemed’ 
(p. 11). Yet in the exercise of His Divine right as being essentially 
one with the Jehovah of the Old Testament—for He spoke as the 
Eternal Son and Word of the Father—He said, ‘ But I say unto 
you,’ and in Dr. Smith’s words was the ‘first Critic’ of the Old 
Dispensation when He fulfilled it and gave us the New Law. And 
further, when we pass to the Apostles’ usage of the Old Testament, 
we find them freely quoting from extra-canonical books, citing from 
the Septuagint, and freely exercising rights of interpretation on 
Christian in contrast with Jewish lines, guided in this use, as our 
Lord’s promise assures us, by the Holy Spirit of Truth, and thus 
virtually asserting their equality with the Old Testament writers. 
After surveying the essential facts in the use of the Old Testament, 
by our Lord and His Apostles, Dr. Smith draws from them lessons 
of the abiding value of the Old Testament for the life and doctrine 
of the Christian Church, of the liberty and duty, and we may add 
the wisdom, of exercising such a discrimination as our Lord 
exercised, and of making a sincere effort to arrive at the truth in any 
matters of canonicity, textual usage, and detailed interpretation 
which are not finally determined in the New Testament. It is from 
these principles that Dr. Smith sets out in his enquiry whether 
modern criticism has been true to the liberty which the New 
Testament sanctions, and serviceable in solving Old Testament 
problems, and whether it has conserved or imperilled the permanent 
religious value of the Scriptures which our Lord and His Apostles 
so fully enforced. In the second lecture on the course and character 
of modern criticism, Dr. Smith, without committing himself to all 
the details of what he calls the ‘ precarious criticism of recent years,’ 
is disposed to form a much more favourable estimate of the general 
course of modern criticism than we have been able to express in 
these pages. He examines certain charges which have been made, 
and which, as we have often shown, contain large elements of truth, 
against modern criticism, by way of giving an account of the general 
course of Biblical criticism during the nineteenth century. . Dr. 
Smith urges that the criticism with which we are now so familiar is 
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not of such recent growth as is often supposed, that it is not merely 
or mainly literary, but in fact mainly historical, and that its genera 
conclusions are not antagonistic to the discoveries of archzologists 
and explorers. On the whole he holds that ‘ modern criticism has 
won its way against the traditional theories,’ and ‘ it only remains to 
fix the amount of the indemnity.’ In the course of this sketch he 
makes some observations of which it is important not to lose sight. 
He points out that the work of the critic in distinguishing various 
processes of revising and adding ‘is necessarily extremely delicate, 
and the results are often uncertain’ as far as the fringes of the main 
documents and their principal constituents are concerned. In the 
analysis of the prophetical and poetical books ‘there is a still wider 
divergence of opinion’ upon some of the results than in the case of 
the first books of the Bible, or of the historical books. The 
recognition of a compiled narrative leaves scope, of course, for much 
difference of opinion upon the date of the process of compilation, 
and still more upon the age of the documents which were used by 
the compiler, and we are glad to notice that Dr. Smith allows that 
it is important to keep this in mind. 

The third lecture deals with the historical basis of the Old 
Testament, and unfolds the essential truthfulness of the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, and the substratum of actual personal history in the 
narratives of the Patriarchs. The sacred writers, in Dr. Smith’s 
belief, read into the traditions of the remote past the experience 
of God and the human heart, which subsequent ages of the Divine 
education had delivered to them. The power of the Patriarchal 
narratives ‘is immortal with truthfulness to the realities of human 
nature and of God’s education of mankind’ (p. 109). This is an 
important matter, but the fourth lecture on the proof of a Divine 
revelation in the Old Testament is indeed the heart of the subject. 
The line of argument here is intended for believers in the Christian 
doctrine of Revelation. Taking such parts of the Old Testament as 
are admitted by textual and historical criticism to be evidence of the 
pre-prophetic religion of Israel, Dr. Smith finds indications of a 
Divine revelation, which he regards as surer and clearer than any 
which the traditional interpretation of the Old Testament ever laid 
down. Modern methods of comparative study have enabled us to 
place the religion of Israel side by side with that of other Semitic 
tribes, whose circumstances were in many respects similar to those of 
Israel. With the exception of Israel, they were all polytheists ; in 
Israel alone was true monotheism found, and Dr. Smith can see 
nothing to account for this religious uniqueness except the belief that 
God revealed to Israel real impressions of His character and mind. 
The fifth lecture, on the Spirit of Christ in the Old Testament, places 
the subject upon historical and ethical lines, instead of following the 
older method—and, we may add, the New Testament method—of 
Messianic type and prophecy. There is deeper teaching in this 
method than Dr. Smith appears to recognize, but we are quite able to 
agree with his final conclusion that ‘the spirit of Christ in the Old 
Testament is not confined to its human heroes and ideals : the 
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length and the breadth, the height and the depth of it belong to the 
Old Testament’s revelation of God Himself’ (p. 176). The sixth 
lecture is devoted to the fascinating and perplexing subject of the 
hope of immortality in the Old Testament. We always welcome any 
study of this subject which contributes anything towards helping us 
to understand that the Old Testament pointed onwards to a bright 
life after a period of dimness in the grave, and if we miss here some 
of the deeper notes of Dr. Mozley, in the parts of his essay on the 
book of Job which treat of immortality in the Old Testament, at all 
events we are at one with Dr. Smith in his conclusion that ‘in teach- 
ing man that life is in (God) and in nothing else, and that the term 
of our days here has been given us to find Him, the Old Testament 
has done more for the assurance of immortality than if it had ex- 
plored the life awaiting us, or had endowed us with strong intellec- 
tual conceptions of its reality.’ The seventh lecture is devoted to 
the subject of the Prophets. Here Dr. Smith urges that the histo- 
rical interpretation of modern criticism has rendered the application 
of the prophetical writings to the social ethics of our time more 
effective. He makes a rapid survey of the influence of the Prophets 
in Christendom, and in the course of an interesting account of 
Christian commentaries upon them takes notice that Dr. Pusey, 
although occupied mainly with their dogmatic and predictive value, 
knew ‘ how to enforce from the pulpit, with great power, their ethical 
teaching’ (p. 219). After a section on the political and social 
preaching of the Prophets, Dr. Smith alludes to their abstention 
from an appeal to miracles as a proof, not that they did not believe in 
them, but of the Divine origin of their own utterance. In the last lec- 
ture, on the Christian preacher and the books of Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, Dr. Smith dwells upon the practical uses of studying 
the Spirit of Christ in Hebrew Wisdom, and with this thought he 
suitably closes his study of Wisdom’s books. We should be very 
sorry not to recognize the reverence, the literary beauty, the earnest 
desire to speak the truth in love, of this very interesting volume. 
Few writers could win a more patient hearing for the better aspects 
of modern criticism than Dr. Smith will probably win from tradi- 
tional students by these lectures. We are not so entirely hopeful as 
he is about the beneficent results of modern methods of criticism, 
and we are more impressed than he is with the evils which have 
been so much mixed up with them. But we are thankful to see that, 
although he has given such cordial support to them, he is still able 
to retain a firm grasp upon so very much in the Old Testament 
which we hold so very dear. 


4A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By JosEPu 
Acar Beet, D.D. (London, 1900.) 


It is to us a cause of real thankfulness that this very useful work has 
reached a ninth edition. Neither the Epistle nor the comment is an 
easy book to study; so that the exhaustion of so many editions of the 
latter proves that a vast number of people must be ready to take 
serious pains to understand the Holy Scriptures. And we are sure 
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that from Dr. Beet they have received valuable help. He has now 
not merely revised, but rewritten the whole work. We have no 
opportunity of comparing the present edition with its predecessors ; 
yet, although modifications have doubtless been improvements, we 
are persuaded that in all its stages the work of so conscientious and 
devout a commentator must have been profitable. 

Every writer should know his own public, and we doubt not 
Dr. Beet knows his ; yet we wonder whether it was wise to base a 
commentary which is mainly verbal and grammatical on a version, 
however literal, and hardly to admit a word of Greek. We ourselves 
have found it impossible to take in the comment without keeping 
the Greek Testament open before our eyes, and we doubt whether 
persons who are in no sense scholars can profit largely by grammati- 
cal criticism. We cannot in a Short Notice consider in detail a work 
which presents a thousand points of interest, but it may be said that 
in no instance have we been conscious of a radical difference of 
view. Minor differences of course there are. We think Dr. Beet is 
too much inclined to treat justification and sanctification as two 
distinct things, rather than two moments in one and the same 
thing—the reception and the development of the one salvation 
which is in the Life of our Redeemer. It is a besetting danger of a 
methodical exposition of St. Paul’s doctrine that it tends to 
accentuate into a logical antithesis what the sacred writer presents 
only as a rhetorical antithesis. In consequence of the severance 
between justification and sanctification, the faith which receives the 
former seems to be a different virtue from the faith which effects the 
latter (pp. 142, 180). We are not satisfied with Dr. Beet’s account 
of faith, that it denotes ‘ mental rest in an idea’ (p. 142). We would 
suggest a more active meaning—an actual reception of spiritual 
things in order to co-operate with them, somewhat in the direction of 
the definition which Clement of Alexandria quotes from Basilides,' 
Yuxijs ovyxardbeots mpds Te Tav pa Kwovvtw aicOyow: only, 
instead of a ‘something’ or an ‘idea’ we should supply, in the 
Christian sense of the word, ‘a person,’ even the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May we hazard the definition of faith, that it is 
the recognition that the source of our life is in God? The full 
meaning of the grace is to be found in the phrase wuwrevew <is, 
though this phrase is rather Johannine than Pauline, and therefore 
hardly enters into Dr. Beet’s consideration in the present work. 

And, the topic being thus suggested, we will add a word of regret 
that Dr. Beet gives some countenance to the exegetical theory that 
Pauline phrases should be interpreted only, or almost only, by 
Pauline analogies. If we remember that phrases represent truths, 
and that truths are revealed by the Holy Spirit, we seem bound to 
elucidate the phrases of one Apostle by the aid of the phrases which 
another Apostle employs to embody the same truth. It would 
hardly be a paradox to say that the proper comment on a Pauline 
phrase is the somewhat different phrase employed by St. John. 

Dr. Beet accepts the early view that St. Paul, in his description 


1 Strom. ll. vi. 27. 
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of the sin-bound man (ch. vii.), refers to the state of man before 
regeneration, and not to his own present experience. He describes 
the ignorant innocence of childhood before the law enters; then the 
rebellion of fallen nature against God’s dictate ; then the struggle 
between the mind in which the knowledge and admiration of good is 
not extinct, and the enfeebled will by which goodness cannot be 
achieved. We are rightly reminded that the corruption of the 
heathen, even of such a man as Ovid, is not total depravity—the 
keystone, as Moehler shows, of Luther’s system. Nothing can be 
better than Dr. Beet’s judicious exposition of this topic (pp. 206-210), 
save that he hardly points out the survival of this wretched state of 
duality in Christians who, being regenerate, are guilty of the horrible 
falsity of living as if they were unregenerate. On this subject Canon 
Gore writes with greater force ;' but it may be justly pleaded on 
Dr. Beet’s behalf that St. Paul, in the passage under exposition, does 
not call attention to this point. We demur to Dr. Beet’s criticism 
that the Revised Version, translating aird 7d avedpa (viii. 16) ‘ the 
Spirit Himse/f, is giving not translation but exposition. The Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit may not be proved by this passage ;_ but 
a translator who already believes that truth (and such Dr. Beet 
certainly is) may discern it in a place which ascribes to the Spirit a 
personal work. Indeed, Dr. Beet himself so ‘expounds’ the passage 
by writing ‘the Spirit,’ not ‘the spirit.” In fact, translation is 
exposition—the detection of a writer’s thought, and the rendering of 
it in another tongue: and it necessarily has presuppositions outside 
the grammar and the dictionary. And how could ‘the Spirit Him- 
self’ be represented in Greek otherwise than by St. Paul’s actual 
words ? 

We are thankful, though by no means surprised, to find that 
Dr. Beet, as a Wesleyan, is careful to exclude the Calvinistic doctrine 
as to election and predestination (pp. 279-282). There is no pre- 
destination of some men to irresistible salvation, of others to 
inevitable damnation. God ‘was moved to save by His love to the 
entire race.’ For the instrument of salvation He ordained the 
Gospel ; for the condition of it He requires faith, a gift of God 
which men are free to accept or reject. Our faith and our con- 
sequent good works, ‘far from being the motive, are the result of 
God’s eternal purpose.’ It would be too much to expect in these 
pages a perfect harmony of the antinomy between God’s will and 
man’s—an antinomy which reaches beyond Christianity, and, in a 
sense, beyond theism. But Dr. Beet, without showing much philo- 
sophical ability, does what is possible by giving due expression to 
both sides of a perplexity which, as Canon Gore reminds us, St. Paul 
does not purpose to solve.? His purpose is not theoretical, but 
practical—to save us from the conceit that we are the authors of our 
own salvation, and that we can be saved in any other way than that 
which God has proposed. We should have been glad if Dr. Beet 
had drawn. attention to the Scriptural doctrine of the election of some 

1 Ep. to Romans, i. 265. 
2 Ibid. ii. 40. 
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for ministry to the non-elect ; but, once more, it may be pleaded that 
this doctrine is not expressly stated in the passage which is under 
exposition. As to Assurance (pp. 231-234), it is regarded as the 
consciousness of God’s favour on the part of those who are living by 
it, and as ‘an ordinary experience in the Apostolic Churches ;’ but 
no countenance is given to the dangerous heresy that it is impossible 
to fall from grace (pp. 304-307). It seems to us that such a guarded 
doctrine of assurance, enforced by what the Catechism says about 
Sacraments being pledges to assure us of the grace which they convey, 
is much needed among ourselves, where baptized persons shrink 
from God as if they were not His children, the absolved hardly 
dare to believe that their fetters are broken, and too many think with 
terror of His Appearance in whom ‘our redemption draweth nigh.’ 

As an instance of careful weighing of interpretations we may refer 
to the discussion of the final clause of ix. 5, though the writer fails 
to convince us that the words are an exclamation of praise. 

In reading Dr. Beet’s book we have frequently compared it with 
Canon Gore’s. We own that we find the latter more interesting, 
more illuminative, wider and more philosophical in outlook; but in 
respect of doctrine we find very little difference. And when we 
remember how the Epistle to the Romans was one of the great battle- 
fields of the sixteenth century, we cannot fail to be thankful for the 
work of reconciliation which the Holy Spirit has already accomplished. 
May He bring that work to perfection ! 


An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By HENRY 
Barciay Swete, D.D., &c. With an Appendix containing the 
Letter of Aristeas edited by H. Sr.J. THackreray, M.A, 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1900.) 


Tuis volume is uniform with the edition of the Septuagint, edited 
by Dr. Swete, which is now, and is likely to remain for some time, 
the standard edition for students. Like everything which theologians 
owe to him, this introduction is admirable alike in the fulness and 
in the arrangement of the material, and it will be quite as welcome 
to those who have made a special study of the subject as to those 
who know little or nothing of it. It is valuable both as a record of 
what has already been done and as an indication of what remains 
to be done in this field of study. Not the least welcome part will 
be the full bibliography, which has been appended in each section, 
by the help of which this introduction may be used as a guide to 
further investigations. Familiar as Dr. Swete must be with many 
aspects of the subject, the labour which the collection of the material 
to be found in this volume must have entailed can only be realized 
by one who has gone over any part of it himself. As Dr. Swete says 
in his Preface, ‘ The literature of the subject is enormous,’ but the 
distribution of it is almost as great a difficulty as its extent to one 
who would master it, for it touches so many different branches of 
study, each of which requires a specialist. It follows from what has 
just been said that this volume ought to be of interest not merely to 
Septuagint scholars but also to a much wider circle of students. 
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The work consists of three parts, each of which is subdivided 
into six chapters. The first part deals with ‘The History of the 
Greek Old Testament and of its Transmission,’ the second with the 
‘Contents of the Alexandrian Old Testament,’ and the last with the 
* Literary Use, Value, and Textual Condition of the Old Testament.’ 
Then follows a scholarly appendix, containing a careful critical text 
of the letter of Aristeas, the letter which professes to give an account 
of the origin of the LXX, an account which is ‘to a large extent 
legendary,’ though it no doubt also contains elements of true history. 
The usefulness of the volume is completed by careful indices of 
Biblical references and subject-matter. 

The opening chapter naturally deals with the need of a Greek 
version, and the circumstances in which it arose. The conclusions 
to which Dr. Swete comes are that the translation was not made for 
literary use, but arose out of the needs of the Alexandrian Jews, 
that it is not such Greek as Palestinian Jews would have used, but 
is ‘a monument of Alexandrian Greek as it was spoken by the 
Jewish colony in the Delta under the rule of the Ptolemies.’ The 
Torah alone was first translated, and Aristeas says nothing as to the 
translation of more. There is no reason ‘to disturb the tradition 
which assigns the Alexandrian version of the Law to the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus’ (é.e. to some time between B.c. 285 and 
B.C. 247). How the work of translation into Greek progressed after 
the first start we cannot say, but by the time at which the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus was written—that is, by B.c. 132—‘ the prophets and the 
rest of the books ’—by this last term we must understand the Hagio- 
grapha—circulated in Greek side by side with the Law, and ‘ on the 
whole, though the direct evidence is fragmentary, it is probable that 
before the Christian era Alexandria possessed the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the Hebrew Scriptures in a Greek translation.’ The 
Septuagint did not remain long in undisputed possession of the field as 
the Greek Translation of the Old Testament. Especially in controversy 
with the Christian writers did its accuracy begin to be impugned by the 
Jews as early as the second century after Christ, and many more ortho- 
dox versions appeared, the three best known of which are connected 
with the names of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, though we 
have also remains of other anonymous translations, such as those 
which Origen used in his Hexaf/a. A number of problems gather 
round these, such as their relation to the text of the LXX, and the 
use made of them, side by side with the LXX, by later writers. 
These are fully discussed, so far as our present knowledge goes, in 
the second chapter, on ‘ Later Greek Versions.’ The third chapter 
deals with ‘The Hexapla and the Hexaplaric and other Recensions 
of the Septuagint.’ One of the questions which is most important 
in connexion with the LXX is the recovery of the text as it was 
before this great revision by Origen, a work admirable in its inten- 
tions, but in many ways unfortunate in its results. It was impossible, 
writes Dr.,Swete, for them to foresee that the actual results of their 
labours would be to create a recension of the LXX, which was a 
mischievous mixture of the Alexandrian version with the versions of 
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Aquila and Theodotion.’ But Origen was not the only scholar who 
was at work on the text of the Greek version, and Jerome mentions 
two recensions—those of Lucian and Hesychius—and locates the 
districts in which they were current. The first of these was dealt 
with in an article in the last number of this Review.' 

In the almost universal ignorance of Hebrew the Greek version 
of the Old Testament was as important in the East as the Latin was 
all through the West during the Middle Ages, and many translations 
were made from the Greek. ‘These versions play almost as important 
a part in the textual criticism of the LXX as they do in that of the 
Greek text of the New Testament, and to them the next chapter is 
devoted. One of these, and that perhaps the most important, is 
dealt with in an article in this number,? and it is possible that others 
may be dealt with in the same way later. The versions of the Old 
Testament have been comparatively neglected, but there are not 
wanting signs of increased attention being devoted to them. The 
next chapter deals with the ‘ Manuscripts of the Septuagint.’ This 
most important chapter gives us the first list of manuscripts that has 
been put together since the beginning of the last century, and with 
admirable clearness puts us in possession of all the main points in 
regard to them. It is unfortunate that no system of notation has 
been yet decided on, and in regard to a proposed system the writer 
of this notice has in his possession a long letter from Dr. Hort 
dealing with this subject. Even now reference has to be made in 
citing to two different systems, and it is to be hoped that in the 
larger Cambridge edition there will be a complete list of manuscripts 
and a notation, which will prevent the necessity which exists in 
regard to the New Testament of having to quote two independent 
numbers for most manuscripts, and may be generally accepted as the 
standard notation. Extremely useful in this chapter are the remarks 
appended to each manuscript,’ pointing students to the general cha- 
racter of the text, and to places where the separate manuscripts have 
been discussed. As Dr. Swete remarks, the list must be regarded as 
‘tentative and incomplete.’ Each year some new catalogue of Greek 
manuscripts appears, and there are still some libraries for which no 
printed catalogue exists. The ‘lectionaries’ mentioned by Dr. Swete 
might be increased. The writer knows of some half-dozen or more 
in libraries in South Italy which are not mentioned here. But the 
subject of Old Testament lectionaries is one which calls for investi- 
gation, and has not been adequately treated even in the full list of 
authorities which Dr. Swete quotes. The last chapter in the first 
part of this volume deals with the ‘ Printed Texts of the Septuagint,’ 
beginning with the ‘Complutensian Polyglot’ and concluding with 
an account of the large Cambridge edition now in progress, of which 
the Octateuch is promised in the course of a few years. 

The second part includes chapters (1) on ‘Titles, Grouping, 
Number, and Order of the Books,’ (2) on ‘ Books of the Hebrew 
1 Church Quarterly Review, January 1901, p. 379 ff. 

2 Supra, p. 130. 
3 On p. 149 it is 54, and not 56, which is Lagarde’s &. 
VOL. LII—NO. CIII. S 
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Canon,’ (3) on ‘ Books not included in the Hebrew Canon,’ (4) on 
‘The Greek of the Septuagint,’ (5) on ‘The Septuagint as a Version,’ 
and (6) on ‘ Text Divisions : Stichi, Chapters, Lections, Catenz, &c." 
Space will not allow us to follow Dr. Swete in detail over this ground, 
It is well known to students that there are differences between the 
Hebrew Canon and that contained in the Greek and Latin Bibles. 
These differences are of general interest, because ‘they express a 
tradition which, inherited by the Church from the Alexandrian 
synagogue, has widely influenced Christian opinion upon the 
extent of the Old Testament Canon and the character and purpose 
of the several books.’ The history and value of this tradition have to 
be determined by an examination of the lists of books preserved to 
us, and valuable links in that history are often afforded by evidence 
of seeming unimportance, such as that preserved in the divisions of 
the text, taken by the scribes from an earlier authority, and varying 
in different parts of the Church. A feature very welcome to the 
student will be found in the monographs dealing with each book of 
the Old Testament, such as those found on p. 262 ff. and p. 285 ff 
Each year brings additions, of course, but this collection is of great 
value for reference. The chapters on ‘ The Greek of the Septuagint’ 
and ‘Its Value as a Version’ would seem more naturally to belong 
to the contents of the last part. The subject of the first of these 
two chapters is of very great importance to the student of the New 
Testament, ‘ but a separate grammar of the Greek Old Testament is 
still a real want.’ The invaluable concordance published by the 
Clarendon Press, which scholars owe to the late Dr. Hatch and Mr. 
Redpath, has made this more possible, and we are glad to see that 
there is a prospect of the want being satisfied. The full and proper 
interpretation of the New Testament often depends in large measure 
on drawing right conclusions both as to the lexical and as to the 
gtammatical usage of the Septuagint, and making a right application 
of them. Some of the conditions necessary for this are discussed in 
the chapter in the third part on ‘The Greek Versions as Aids to 
Biblical Study.’ Before we leave this section we may be pardoned 
for drawing attention to the use which Dr. Swete has made of 
articles which have appeared in this Review.' In particular we 
must value highly, as coming from such a student, the commenda- 
tion he gives, in the words which conclude this part, to the article on 
‘Greek Catenz,’* which he describes as ‘summarizing the whole 
subject with admirable clearness and precision.’ 

The third part of the volume contains the following chapters ; 
(x) on ‘ The Literary Use of the Septuagint by non-Christian Hel- 
lenists ;’ (2) on ‘ Quotations from the Septuagint in the New Testa- 
ment ;’ (3) on ‘ Quotations from the Septuagint in Early Christian 
Writings ;’ (4) on ‘The Greek Versions as Aids to Biblical Study ;’ 
(5) on ‘Influence of the Septuagint on Christian Literature ;’ (6) on 
Textual Condition of the Septuagint and Problems which arise out of 

* See especially pp. 121, 185-6, 366 of Dr. Swete’s volume. There is 
something wrong in the reference on p. 361, note 2. 

* April 1900. 
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it.’ Some of these chapters we should ourselves have placed in the first 
part, for the Patristic quotations are chiefly, if not entirely, interesting 
for the evidence they afford as to the transmission of the text, and 
the subject of the last chapter naturally gives the last stage in that 
transmission. But that is a matter of little importance. 

The chapters of most general interest in this part are the fourth 
and fifth, which deal with the use and importance of the Septuagint. 
Of these Dr. Swete writes : 


‘No question can arise as to the greatness of the place occupied by 
the Alexandrian Version in the religious life of the first six centuries of its 
history. .. . It created a language of religion, which lent itself readily to 
the service of Christianity, and became one of the most important 
allies of the Gospel. ... This most ancient of Biblical versions possesses 
a new and increasing importance in the field of Biblical study. It is 
seen to be valuable alike to the textual critic and to the expositor, and 


its services are welcomed by students both of the Old Testament and of 
the New’ (p. 433). 


Its main interest to the textual critic is that ‘it represents a text, 
and, to some extent, an interpretation earlier than any which can be 
obtained from other sources ;’ but many difficulties stand in his way 
before he can be sure of his evidence as to the text, and the exegesis 


of the Hebrew contained in the LXX can be used only with caution. 
The translators 


‘possess no prescriptive right to act as guides to the meaning of obscure 
Hebrew words or sentences . . , in difficult passages they were often 
reduced to mere conjecture. But their guesses may at times be right, 
and in much that seems to be guess-work, they may have been led by 
the gleams of a true tradition . . . their wildest exegesis belongs to the 


history of hermeneutics, and has influenced thought and language to a 
remarkable degree.’ 


In regard to the New Testament the Septuagint is ‘not less indis- 
pensable.’ Qn the lexical side Dr. Swete traverses certain conclu- 
sions of Dr. Hatch in his Zssays on Biblical Greek, in which he 
over-estimates the importance of the LXX, and maintains that ‘ the 
great majority of New Testament words and phrases’ must be 
understood in the light of their meaning inthe LXX. At the same 
time ‘the influence of the LXX over the writings of the New 
Testament is continually shown in combinations of words or in 
trains of thought, which point to the presence of the version in the 
background of the writer’s mind,’ and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment are seen ‘to have been not only familiar with the LXX, but 
saturated with its language.’ 

But the importance of the LXX not only is seen in this strong 
and subtle influence on the language of the writers of the New 
Testament, but permeates the whole of early Christian literature. 
It was the form, and for some centuries the only form, of the Bible 
to which appeal was made, and its ‘least defensible readings ’ were 
‘pressed into the service of controversy, dogma, and devotion.’ 
Thus the LXX (1) supplied the basis of a practical interpretation 
which, notwithstanding numerous errors of text and of treatment, 
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ministered to the religious life of the Christian Society ; (2) it 
‘ supplied the ancient Church with controversial weapons at two great 
crises in her history during the early struggle with the rival forces of 
Monotheism, Judaism, Marcionism, and the various schools of 
Gnosticism, and in the long conflict with Arianism ; (3) it is im- 
portant to the student of the devotional life of the Early Church, for 
‘the Greek Liturgies, especially perhaps in the oldest parts, are 
steeped in the language of the Greek Old Testament ;’ (4) it 
influenced largely the Greek terminology of Christian doctrine, and 
‘indirectly, but not less extensively,’ also the earliest Latin theology. 

This last paragraph will be sufficient to indicate the extent to 
which the LXX has to be reckoned with by theologians. But 
enough has been said to show that in their reckoning they will need 
a trustworthy guide, and that they will find one in the volume before 
us. It is impossible to do justice, in a Short Notice, to the care and 
accuracy of this book. We can only say, in conclusion, that it is one 
which ought to be in the hands of every student, and we venture to 
hope that its appearance will serve as a direct stimulus to the further 
study of the important subject with which it deals, and with which 
Dr. Swete’s name will ever be honourably associated, both on account 
of his edition of the LXX and on account of this valuable intro- 
duction to it, which we have here noticed. 





